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THE LION MISCALOULATES THE CURVE, 


BEHEMOTH AND HIS FRIENDS AT | 
HOME.* 

IFTEEN years ago, Gordon Cumming es- 

tablished the fact that Southern Africa was 
the Paradise of Nimrods. Allowing for exag- 
geration and Highland vain-glory, enough re- 
mains in Cumming’s work to prove that he is 
one of the mightiest hunters of our day, and 
that his hunting-ground is the noblest that has 
ever rung to the sound of the rifle. Which- 
ever element of eminence we examine—wheth- 
er the abundance of the game, or the character 
of the animals to be killed, or the danger of 
the chase—we must come tJ the conclusion that, 
for the adventurous hunter, the first spot in the 
world is Southern Africa. 

For the benefit of those who may not have 
followed Mr. Cumming’s wanderings on the | 
map, it may be stated that he took his depart- 
ure from Graham’s Town, in long. 26° 25’ E., 

* Lake Nogami; or, Explorations and Discoveries, dur- | 
ing Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of Southwes'ern 
Africa, By Cuantes Joun Anpersson. 12mo. Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Harper and Brothers. 





journeyed north through Caffraria and the coun- 
try of the Bechuanas to the banks of the Lim- 
popo, the highest point of latitude reached be 
ing about 22°, and the most westerly point about 
25° E. long.; that he roamed the country be- 
tween these points until he was tired of slaugh- 
ter, and then returned home by the way he had 
followed on his journey outward. Now, large 
as this field of operations was, it comprised but 
a very small section of the lower peninsula of 
Africa. The line 25° East bisects the south- 
ern portion of the continent unequally; leaving 
about two-thirds on the west, and but one-third 
on the east. This western portion comprises, 
at its southern extremity, Capetown and Cape 
Colony, and, north of these, a vast tract of 
country which has only begun to be explored 
within a very few years. All that was known, 
until five or six years ago, of the land between 
15° and 27° 45’ South (say the mouth of Orange 
River), as far inland as 25° East was that 
the coast was barren, treeless, and waterless, 
that the interior was inhabited by wild tribes 
who were said to be ill-disposed to strangers, 
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WALFISCH BAY. 


and that wild beasts were plentiful there. 
There was a rumor of a great fresh-water lake 
at some distance in the interior: it was com- 
pared, on the strength of accounts from the na- 
tives, to the North American lakes, and even 
said to exceed the largest of them in extent. 
There were likewise stories of a great river flow- 
ing no one knew whence, and disemboguing it- 
self no one could tell where. And the Boers 


were full of stories about the abundance of hip- 
popotami, elephants, and all manner of wild 
beasts, which dwelt in the trackless land to the 
north, which they had never dared to penetrate. 
This was all. 

Six or seven years ago, enterprising explor- 
ers, excited, perhaps, by the success of Cum- 


LIONS PULLING DOWN GIRAFFE. 





ming, undertook journeys into this unknown 
land. Their labors were well rewarded. In 
1849, Messrs. Oswell, Livingstone, and Murray 
discovered the fresh-water lake—the Negami. 
In the following year Green and others added 
a mite to our knowledge of its approaches. In 
1851, Mr. Galton roamed through Damara-land, 
penetrated into the Ovambo Country north of 
20°, and published the result of his discoveries 
in a work entitled ‘Tropical South Africa.” 
Later still, Mr. Andersson, who had accompa- 
nied Mr. Galton, found his way in a nearly due 
easterly direction to Lake Ngami, of which he 
made fuller and more precise examinations than 
any of his predecessors. Mr. Andersson was 
an ethnologist, a hunter, and a naturalist, as 
wellasanexplorer. Stand- 
ing only second to Cum- 
ming at the chase, he takes 
rank above him as an ob- 
server of men. His de- 
lineations of the African 
tribes which he encounter- 
ed possess the double mer- 
it of originality and yhilo- 
sophical acumen, and his 
hunting-scenes have rarely 
been surpassed for vivid- 
ness and reality. 

We propose to condense 
a few of his hunting and 
traveling experiences ; and, 
passing over much scien- 
tific matter which adds 
greatly to the permanent 
value of his book, to let 
our readers know, briefly, 
what manner of men and 
beasts inhabit the tract of 
land we have designated by 
its boundaries, and what 
Mr. Andersson did with 
them. 

His point of departure 
was Walfisch Bay, a mis- 
erable crook in the western 
coast, often choked up with 
dead fish, about 22° 70 
South; and his basis of op- 
erations, as a soldier would 
say, was a missionary sta- 
tion, called Scheppmans- 
dorf, on a river a few miles 
inland. Let us note at the 
start that misnomers are as 














common in South Africa 
as in South America. The 
‘‘river” on which Schepp- 
mansdorf is situate has not 
flowed for years, having 
been dried up by an un- 
commonly hot day before 
the advent of white men. 
And the missionaries, zeal- 
ous and able as most of 
them have been, have 
achieved so little in their 
missionary work, that the 
chief among them confess- 
ed to Mr. Andersson that, 
after several years perse- 
vering labor, he had not 
made a single convert. 
Once, he said, he thought 
he had convinced a Da- 
mara; the man was evi- 
dently giving way, and the 
missionary’s hopes were 
high; but at the last mo- 
ment the rogue avowed 
frankly that his conscience 
would not permit him to 
dispense with any of his 
seven wives, and, there- 
fore, that he must decline 
baptism. A couple of years 
later the chief, Jonker Af- 
ricaner, of whom we shall 
have more to say present- 
ly, caught one missionary 
and thrashed him, then 
bade the others begone. 
‘We can not manage the 
country,” said the rude African, ‘‘ without the 
missionaries ; how shall we get on so long as 
they are here adding to our dissensions ?” 
From Scheppmansdorf Andersson, Galton, 
and their party proceeded in a northeasterly di- 
rection across a desert: the mode of convey- 
ance, horses, ox-carts, and ox-back. Ox-carts 
or wagons had only been introduced into the 
country a year or two before, and were still so 
little understood by the natives that when a 
wagon belonging to a missionary had broken 
down and been left in the desert, a Bushman 
hastened to the owner to say that he had seen 
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his ‘* pack-ox” standing all alone with a broken 
leg, and as it had no grass, it would probably 
soon die, if not relieved. For long journeys 
acress the deserts of South Africa, oxen are 
better saddle-beasts than horses. They are 
caught in a wild state, with a species of lasso; 
a stick is passed through the cartilage of their 
nose to serve as a bit, and the reins are fas- 
tened to either end of the stick. A little train- 
ing educates them to the saddle; and though 
girths are more ornamental than useful—as 
many of our juvenile country readers can cer- 
tify—the rider, after a few tumbles, learns his 
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part of the business. An ox usually walks three 
miles an hour; but, when well ridden, they may 
ba made to go twice as fast: Mr. Andersson 
rode over 2000 miles on the back of one of his. 

Well supplied with trained oxen, wagons, a 
few horses, and a large force of camp servants, 
the travelers plunged into the desert. They 
had before them three likely prospects—first, of 
losing their way; second, of starving to death; 
third, of being killed by the heat. The first is 
quite the rule in that part of Africa. A short 
while before, a medical man, who .had been 
stranded at Walfisch Bay, took a fancy to tray- 
el into the interior, and hired a native guide. 
After toiling over the sand for some distance, 
the Doctor inquired where they were. The 
guide sulkily replied that he would not stir an- 
other step unless the Doctor gave him his hat. 
Afraid of being left alone in the wilderness, and 
deficient in pluck, the European doffed his hat 
and surrendered it. They jogged on for some 
distance; then the guide sat down complain- 
ing of the heat, and observed that he thought 
the Doctor’s coat would fit him exactly. It was 
given up, like the hat; and in the caurse of an 
hour or so the unhappy Doctor was divested of 
all his clothing but a shirt, and exposed to the 
rays of a torrid sun. To add to his misery, 
after he had yielded every thing, the guide an- 
nounced that he had lost the way. Such was 
the fact, and the pair were only rescued from 
death by being accidentally overtaken by a party 
of hunters on their way to the woods. ‘The ras- 
cally guide, it is satisfactory to know, was made 
acquainted with the weight of the hunters’ whips. 

Mr. Andersson’s party were more fortunate 
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than the Doctor. If they lost their way, they 
found it again, and they were strong enough to 
keep their guides in order. But they did not 
escape hunger or heat. Putrid horse-flesh 
became a relished meal; and before they had 
|been many days out Mr. Andersson had a 
sun-stroke. He was behind the party at the 
time, walking through the sand. All at once 
he felt a sensation of giddiness; his eyes 
swam, and his knees shook. With his utmost 
strength he shouted to his friends, and staggered 
on; they heard him, and came to his relief just 
as he fell back senseless. Strange to say, he 
felt no evil effects beyond a severe headache for 
some days. Death or cerebral fever is the usual 
consequence. One may realize the imminence 
of such accidents from the fact that at Schepp- 
mansdorf, and on their line of march, the ther- 
mometer at noon, in the shade, and in an airy 
situation, stands for many days together at 110 

Fahrenheit ; the ink dries in the pen on leaving 
the inkstand; gun-stocks, cart-wheels, and ey- 
| ery wooden or horn article shrinks enormously ; 
| the cattle give up grazing early in the morning 
| to seek shelter. These terrible heats are inter- 
spersed with as terrible storms. In the cours« 
j of an hour a clear sky will be cloaked in heavy 
| black layers of cloud; the lightning will -flash 
| With such vividness as to blind the traveler; 
; rain will fall, not in drops, but in masses. A 
| few minutes will suffice to convert a wide plain 
into a lake. Dry water-courses will foam and 
;}roar with billows ten feet hizh, tearing along 
| with them trunks of trees, huts, and every 
movable thing they can grasp. Then—as sud- 
denly as it began—the storm will cease. 
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comes the sun with increased fury; and before 
he sets, every vestige of the storm has disappear- 
ed, save a somewhat greener tinge upon the 
grass and foliage. Nothing can equal the sud- 
denness of these changes. On one occasion, 
after a long and thirsty march, Mr. Andersson 
pushed his cattle to the utmost to reach a wa- 
ter-course a few miles’ distant. With great 
fatigue it was gained, but, to the agony of the 
parched travelers, it was dry as the plain. 
They sat down overwhelmed; when one of the 
party caught the sound of gurgling, roaring wa- 
ter. They listened breathless: in a minute the 
torrent was down upon them like a runaway 
horse, and the dry course contained a respecta- 
ble river. The secret was very simple: it had 
thundered the day before, and they had had a 
storm in the mountains, 

By way of compensation for these hardships, 
the sport was excellent. Lions were, constant 
visitors. Now and then the travelers were 
obliged to draw up their force in line of battle, 
to protect the cattle from these hungry thieves. 
One fellow, after helping himself to a goat, very 
nearly brought the exploration to a close. 





who was very anxious tc 
have the blood of a lion 
on his hands, entered the 
brake, and offered battle. 
Leo declined, and tried to 
escape. Unfortunately 
there happened to be a 
group of natives just op- 
posite the spot at which 
b> issued forth. They 
f red their matchlocks, and 
though, of course, no one 
hit him, they frightened 
him back. Mr Andersson 
renewed his search through 
the brake, and toward even- 
ing the lion sprung up 
within a few paces of him. 
To fire at the shoulder was 
the work of an instant. 
The ball told, but did not 
disable the lion, whosprang 
with a terrific roar upon 
his antagonist. Mr. An- 
dersson—who, by the way, 
like Gordon Cumming, al- 
ways takes pains to assure 
his readers that his cool- 
never forsook him, 
even in the most critical 
situations—fell upon his 
knee, drew his hunting- 
knife, and ‘prepared to 
receive cavalry.” But the 
lion, poor brute! was a 
bad geometrician ; he mis- 
calculated the curve neces- 
sary to reach his enemy, 
and actually sprang over his head, and lighted on 
the ground three or four paces behind him. Of 
course the hunter wheeled, fired, and broke Leo's 
shoulder in less time than the operation can be 
described. A second spring—but what can a 
poor lion do with both shoulders broken? We 
think it highly creditable to him, under the cir- 
cumstances, that he succeeded in making off, 
and spending his last moments in a peaceful 
| corner of the brake, where the hyenas and jack- 
| als did justice to his corpse. 

Leopards, rhinoceroses, gemsbcks, giraffes, 
| also abounded, and fell to the guns of the party 
|from time to time; and so did many curious 

birds. Of most of these game we shall speak 
| hereafter. One bird the party does not seem to 
|have met after leaving the neighborhood of 
| Scheppmansdorf. This was the Lanws sul- 
coronatus, or Fiseal-bird, so called by the Boers, 
from the notion that it is the judge and execu- 
tioner of the winged world. It is a species of 
shrike, and lives on smaller birds, which it 
catches and gravely impales on a thorn before 
proceeding to disenss them. The best cpinion 
| among the Boers is that the Fiscal-bird, out of 
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Hyenas were more numerous than agreeable. 
Of course people do not go to Africa to shoot 
hyenas (in Algeria a man is disgraced who 
wastes powder and shot on such vermin), and 
when they became too troublesome, the travel- 
ers amused themselves by setting traps for them. 
A gun was fixed to two posts or trees, in a hor- 
izontal position; to the stock was fastened a 
movable stick, with strings at either end; one 
string communicated with the trigger of the gun, 
the other with a piece of meat hanging directly 
in front of the muzzle. The whole trap was in- 
closed in a kraal, and the only opening contrived 
just opposite the meat. Master hyena, stepping 
that way, and observing this wonderful instance 
of the carelessness of man, would call in and 
seize the meat for his afternoon meal; but at 
thas instant an unaccountable noise would be 
heard, he would see a million of lights flashing 
before him, and feel a strange warm sensation 
about the head. The next minute he would be 
lying in a disordered state on the plain, with his 
ears and nose scattered in different directions, 
and his family and friends would be discussing 
his condition and picking his ribs. 

The country in which Mr. Andersson and his 
party now were—which extends for a great dis- 
tance on either side the Swakop River—is in- 
habited by a tribe of negroes called Damaras. 
They appear to have emigrated, at some not very 
distant period, from a northern latitude. Their 
own idea is that they sprang originally out of 
the iron-tree, and finding the world dark, lit a 
fire and gave light to the earth; in recompense 





for which boon their chief god made them the 
greatest of nations. They are fine fellows, 
physically speaking, many of them six feet high | 
and muscular; the women plump and well- | 
formed in their youth. They are not quite | 
black, dark-brown is nearer the hue; and as | 
they object to wash themselves, and smear their | 
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skins with grease, the dark-brown sometimes 
becomes light brown, and is then politely re 
ferred to ethnological causes and called “red.” 
Adults wear goat-skins, like Robinson Cru 
soe; and the ladies get themselves up in a sort 
of chain-armor, consisting of iron and copper 
rings, beads, ostrich egg-shells, leathern thongs, 
and, indeed, any thing that comes handy; but 
Mr. Andersson was shocked to notice the young- 
er members of the sex going about dressei| 
in a dozen beads and a few strips of leather 
dangling from a belt. He was somewhat con- 
soled by ascertaining that when a girl wa, 
engaged she wore a helmet and visor. Mar 
riage takes place at about the same age as with 
us. The lady’s price varies with the state ot 
the market. In an easy wife market, three 
oxen will purchase a very fair article; but in 
stringent times, a judicious parent can obtain a 
dozen. Mr. Andersson was bound to admit 
that polygamy was a Damara institution; but 
in justice to the Damaras he avows that he 
never knew any one have more than twenty 
wives. It must be said, however, that this strik 
ing evidence of their moderation is not consist- 
ent with their appetite in other respects. They 
eat until their muscles refuse their office and 
they sink exhausted. Leaving them gorging at 
night when he went to sleep, Mr. Andersson has 
waked in the morning and found them gorging 
still. When the end does come, and even the 
Damara can eat no more, they jerk their meat, 
cutting it into strings or strips sometimes twen- 
ty feet long. In their climate this soon dries, 
and can be carried about for some time; so 


| that when hunger returns the Damara throws 


his coil into the fire, leaves it half a minute, 
then swallows it from end to end, like a Nea- 
politan eating maccaroni. 

Our European cousins may be surprised to 
hear that the Damaras have organized their so 
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UNWELOCOME LUNTING COMPANIONS. 


ciety on the best European principles. 


|country; some of them are slaves, many often 
starve to death, and the lords speak of them 
with great contempt, and treat them worse than 


have their king, lords, and commons. 
last-mentioned class are the black trash of the 





dogs. We have no doubt, however, if the 
truth were known, that the Damara com- 
monalty are very proud ef their aristocracy, 
and pity nations that have none. The no- 
bles are the cattle owners (there are no 
landholders, the tribe being nomad, and 
fee-simples not having been invented), and 
some of them laugh to shame even the cat- 
tle-breeders of South America. Mr. An- 
dersson was present one evening at the 
camp of a Damara chief, when his cattle 
began to arrive in droves a mile wide, from 
the mountains; he went to bed, slept, and 
found in the morning the droves still defil- 
ing before the camp; all day they marched 
past, an undiminished throng; at night, 
their tramp was as heavy as ever. Mr. An- 
dersson rose frequently during the night 
and they were still moving past; next 
morning same sight, and the last of them 
did not appear till late that day. So im- 
mense was the throng that they devastated 
the country like a swarm of locusts. When 
a chicf of this baronial calibre dies, pro- 
found affliction seizes the tribe. For a 
poor man’s death his son will wear a black 
cap; but for the owner of countless herds 
the best society shaves its head. ‘‘Tears,” 
says Mr. Andersson, artlessly, ‘‘are con 
sidered favorable signs, and the more the 
better.” With a large round stone and 
an air of solemn sorrow, the defunct’s best 
friend breaks his backbone, and doubles him 
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up; he is then carefully planted in the earth, 
with his face to the north, and a pail of milk 
poured over him. <A quantity of oxen are 
slaughtered—no doubt, the mourners dispose 
of the flesh in honor of the deceased—and the 
horns are slung upon a tree with the arms of 
the deceased, so as to form a monument such as 
is represented in the cut at the bottom of the 
preceding page. 

The third branch of the Damara government— 
the monarch—appears to be a Roi fainéant. His 
power, in theory, is absolute; in practice, insig- 
nificant. Criminals deride him by taking refuge 
with another tribe. But in minor matters he is 
always obeyed; and on his death his eldest son 
by his favorite wife assumes the crown without 
dispute. 

Mr. Andersson was taken aback by some pe- 
culiarities of the Damaras. Like some of the 
Pacific Islanders, they hold that when people 
are too old to work they ought to die directly, 
and if the aged persons are obstinate—as, in- 
deed, they rarely are—they help them into the 


grave. A standard joke is for a son to pretend | 


that he thinks his old father is dead when he is | 
only asleep or meditating, and to break his back- 
bone with a stone. One poor old woman, who 
was left to starve to death, was relieved by a be- 
nevolent missionary ; but though she accepted 





his succor, she appeared to do so merely 
out of good breeding and not te disoblige 
him. She seemed to feel that she was 
committing a sort of fraud upon her peo- 
ple. Another old lady, relieved in the 
like case, was detected by her brother, 
who generously forgave the missionary 
in consideration of his ignorance, but put 
an end to the ridiculous performance by beating 
his sister about the head with his knob-stick til] 
she was dead. This explains the total absence 
of old persons among the Damaras. 

Another oddity of these singular people is 
their habit of lying. This evidence of civiliza- 
tion is carried to an incredible extent. A Da- 
mara lies without aim or object—lies with the 
certainty of detection. Mr. Andersson offers 
the somewhat Hibernian hypothesis that they 
believe their own lies; at any rate, they lie 
when truth would serve their purpose better, 
and lie to each other as well as to strangers. 
As an instance of their falsehoods, they would 
assure Mr. Andersson that a mountain, which 
he saw and knew to be ten or twelve miles dis- 
tant, was a long week’s journey. The defect is 
evidently in their mental, not their moral, con- 
stitution. 

We may be considered as having embalmed 
these Damaras, for before long they will have 


| shared the fate of the Indians for whom Eliot 


wrote his Bible. When they first invaded the 
country, they subjugated the tribe called Nama- 
quas, which lived between the Orange and the 


| Swakop rivers. Shamefully oppressed by their 


conquerors, these Namaquas sent for help to a 
bold and warlike chief, known in the country as 
Jonker Africaner, the son of the Jonker Afri- 
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caner whom Mr. Moffat describes. Jonker had! now, During the four years of Mr. Andersson’s 
horses and fire-arms; he marched against the | observation the Damaras lost half their cattle ; 
Damaras, defeated them in many battles, and be- | and a large number of their men. From time 
gan to drive them northward. The war has last-| to time energetic efforts of the missionaries 
ed for many years, but must be nearly finished | succeeded in obtaining a truce; but the wa } 
soon broke out afresh with in- a 
creased fury. It was waged 
with truly savage cruelty on 
both sides, espec ially on that of 





the Namaquas. No quarter was - 
given in battle. Fugitives were ES 


systematically hunted down and 
killed. Women were constant- 
ly butchered after unheard-of 
outrages, When a Damara 
village was taken the men were 
generally slaughtered, and very 
often the hands and feet of the 
women were lopped off, and the 
children ripped up. Mr. An- | 
dersson saw several mutilated ; 
wretches whom Jonker Africa- 
ner had spared in order to sec 
them drag a miserable life. He 
is a perfect Caligula, this Jon- 
ker. His cattle were once stolen. 
Suspecting a Damara, he asked 
him to dinner. The man came, 
and was seized and stabbed to 
death in Jonker’s presence. Be- 
fore dying he implored the rath- 
less Namaqna to let him see his 
wife and children. Jonker re- 
fused. The dying man wiped 
the blood from his face, and in- 
3 voked maledictions on his mur- 
JUNKER APERICANER. derer, calling upon God to make 
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‘* my cattle, which I know you covet, a curse to | feasting their imagination on the prospect of fine 


you.” It will be curious to ascertain whether 
the curse has ever been fulfilled. 

So the tribe is dying out. Jonker, whose mind 
is comprehensive, had once an idea of slaugh- 
tering the whole male population of Damara- 
land: from this characteristic scheme he was 
subsequently dissuaded; but he will accom- 
The Damaras are 


plish his object otherwise. 
sealed. 

Through this Damara country the travelers | lay, were exasperating. 
toiled, ever making for the northeastward, and | ciously christened them Wait-a-bit thorns, and 


sport on a lake called Omanbonde, said to be 
in the 20th parallel, and to be a favorite resort 
of wild animals. In addition to the heat, vari- 
ous tropical insects proved a sad nuisance. The 
Bush ticks—like the jiggers of Central and South 
America—got into the feet, required a severe 
surgical operation to extract them, and left a 
wound which required three months to heal. 
The thorns, through which much of their road 
The Boers have judi- 
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travelers soon find reason to approve the name. | round hole by which it could be reached, one 


Each individual thorn—and there are myriads 
—will sustain a weight of seven pounds. ‘They 
are crooked, or rather barbed; so that when the 
impatient traveler tries to force his way through 
them, he can only succeed at a sacrifice of a 
portion of his dress. At night, scorpions, and a 
far worse enemy, the termite or white ant, were 
to be expected. Mr. Andersson had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying all that has been written 
about the destructive capacity of these last-men- 
tioned tiny insects. In a single night his bed- 
ding and blanket were cut to shreds by them, 


though not one was visible when he went to| 


bed. In a few days they will eat away the 
heart of a stout tree or the beams of a house, 
leaving not the least external trace of their op- 
erations, but so thoroughly consuming the in- 
terior that the least touch will bring the whole 
to the ground. Great builders they are as well 
as great destroyers: some of their ant-hills 
measured twenty feet in height and one hun- 
dred in circumference at the base. 

The scorpions were also frequent bed-fellows. 
Unless they are molested, it seems they will not 
attack man; but touch them, and their horny 
tail is raised, inflicting a wound which, though 
rarely fatal, takes a long time to heal. Of 
the more venomous African serpents Mr. An- 
dersson saw but little. All of them, so far as 
he could judge, are decent creatures, and act 
only on the defensive. He has ridden his ox 
over a most venomous snake without accident. 
But the ondara, a boa constrictor, is a very dif- 
ferent character. On one occasion two Boers 
found a bees’-nest in the rocks. 


| 





of them prepared to crawl through it. His com- 
panion suspected it might be the hole of a ser- 
pent, and endeavored unsuccessfully to dissuade 
him. ‘The man entered, crawled on hands and 
knees for a short distance, then suddenly stopped. 
There was the ondara coming toward him with 
glaring eyes. The Boersqueezéd himself against 
the rock in an agony of fear, and held his breath. 
Like a train of cars the great serpent rolled 
along, his eyes gleaming through the darkness, 
passed the man unconsciously, then, as if chang- 
ing his mind, turned sharp round, and thrust 
his fangs into the Boer’s body. The poor fel- 
low died in a few minutes, so virulent was the 
poison. His companion fled at top speed till 
quite out of reach. After a while, burning for 
revenge, he returned to the place, and watched 
till he saw the ondara leave his hole. The mo- 
ment the serpent disappeared on his morning 
crawl the Boer crept into the hole and lay quiet, 
watching. He had chosen the narrowest part 
of the passage. The space through which the 
serpent would pass to reach him was only a few 
inches in diameter. After several hours of 
dreadful anxiety the mouth of the hole was 
suddenly darkened. Ondara was coming home. 
Another second, and ‘his coal-red eyes flamed 
through the darkness. Outstretching his open 
hand across the narrow part of the passage, the 
Boer waited till the serpent’s head had passed, 
then grasped him firmly by the neck. Tom 
ondara was caught. Needless to say that the 
Boer dashed his head from side to side against 
the rocks until it was knocked altogether out of 
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One of the most interesting of the hunts by 
the wayside was the ostrich chase. In the 
neighborhood of Scheppmansdorf, and in the 
desert inland, they are very plentiful, and the 
number of eggs hatched by each female being 
large, there is little fear of the supply diminish- 
ing. No captive ostrich exhibited in menag- 
erie, aviary, or zoological garden, can give any 
just idea of the native bird. Reaching at times 
a height of eight and nine feet, it weighs from 
200 to 300 pounds, and has strength enough to 
kill with a blow of its foot a panther, a jackal, 
ora hyena, Its speed of foot is so great that 
the most incredible stories are told of its per- 
formance. One traveler asserts that an ostrich 
with two men on its back outstripped a fleet 
horse. It seems certain that when the ostrich 
is in good trim no horseman can ever hope to 
get within gun-shot. It leaps over the plain in 
bounds of from twelve to fourteen feet, its claws 
hardly seeming to touch the ground. From man 
it invariably tries to escape; but its devices are 
not so stupid as some books of natural history 
would lead us to suppose. When a pair of os- 
triches with their young are attacked, the male 
will separate himself from his family, and at a 


short distance pretend to be wounded and roll | 


on the ground. ‘The hunter naturally runs to- 
ward him to secure him, but the cunning bird 
is up and off again in proper time—meanwhile 
the juveniles have had a good start. Much has 


been said of the food of ostriches; we have all 
read of 


The estridge that will eate 
An horshowe 80 great 

In the steade of meate— 
Such fervent heat 

His stomach doth freat. 
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In the desert the ostrich is graminivorous when 
there is any verdure to be had; otherwise, no 
| doubt, he takes pot luck with sticks and stones, 
The young are fed in a manner that is unex- 
| ampled, it is believed, in the animal kingdom. 
Beside the nest over which the female is sitting, 
| other females, morganatic wives of the father, 
lay supplementary eggs for the provision of the 
brood. These are broken by the parents, and 
the young ostrich begins life by eating his broth- 
ers and sisters in an embryological pudding. 

It must be said in defense of the juvenile 
ostriches that the eggs are remarkably fine eat- 
ing. So far as substance goes, they are said to 
be equal to twenty-four hen’s eggs; but their 
flavor is very superior to these latter. The 
| Romans ate the flesh and brain of the bird as 
| well as the egg: orfe of their emperors is said 

to have devoured a whole ostrich at a meal; 
| after which, the less we say about the voracity 
of ostriches the better. 

Toward the approach of the rainy season, that 
is to say, in the African dog days, the ostrich 
grows tired of life. He may then be seen stand- 
ing all alone in the plain with drooping eye and 

| flagging wing, wearing an expression which Sir 
| Charles Coldstream might envy, and contempt- 
| uously staring at the Boer who comes with 
jambok to knock him on the head. At other 
seasons, the missionary Moffat informs us that 
ostriches are killed by the stratagem which 
| Sportsmen sometimes employ to shoot ducks. 
A Boer covers a saddle or cushion with ostrich 
feathers, and shoulders it. His legs he whitens, 
} and in his hand he holds a head and neck of an 
| ostrich, through which a pliant stick has been 
; thrust. Thus disguised, he trots out into the 


| 
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plain, picking at the grass with his sham head, 
and shaking his feathers after the most approved 
ostrich fashion. His new fellow-creatures stare, 
but, after a while, set him down for a provin- 
cial, and continue their repast or their gambols. 
Suddenly, one of them tumbles down, struck 
by a poisoned arrow. The whole flock gallop 
off in affrizht; but the most astonished of the 
party is the new-comer, who runs at double- 
quick speed, and takes care to sidle up to the 
strongest males for protection. In this way a 
Boer has been known to slay eight or ten fine 
birds in a morning. 

After making several degrees easting, Mr. 
Andersson and his party resolved, as they found 
they could stand the climate, and the travel- 


ing, though severe, was not impracticable, to ex- | 
plore a portion of the country north of 21°. | 


Many days’ march through a mountainous coun- 
try brought them to the plains of Ondonga, the 
first settlement of the Ovambo Africans, between 
the parallels 18° and 19°. It was, Mr. Anders- 
son says, with indescribable sensations that they 
exchanged the thorny jungle for yellow corn- 
fields, with pleasant homesteads, fine old trees 
waving in the wind, and every sign of comfort 
and plenty. For the Ovambo are an agricul- 
tural people; grow beans, peas, corn, pumpkins, 
melons, calabashes, and even tobacco; rear cat- 
tle on an improved method, fence in their farms, 
and fill up the country at the rate of a hundred 
heads to the square mile. 

Like the Damaras, the Ovambo enjoy a mon- 
archical government. It is, however, seeming- 
ly elective, and that candidate is chosen who 
has—not most votes, but—most fat. Obesity 
is the test of elizibility; corpulent men are a 


natural aristocracy, and the most unwieldy is 
sovereign of all. At this time, one Nangoro 
was the monarch; he had not seen his knees 
for years, and he could with difficulty waddle 
from place to place. He could not talk much, 
for the layers of fat and flesh which wrapped 
his throat; nor could he, of course, share the 
athletic exercises of his people. With a truly 
democratic simplicity he dressed, like his sub- 
jects, in a strip of cloth or leather twisted round 
his loins; and the tendency of his paunch was 
to rid him even of this incumbrance. When 
| Mr. Andersson had his audience, his majesty 
vas almost in a state of nature. In his palace 
he lived like a king: ate largely of all he could 
get, and drank strong beer in large wooden 
goblets; after meals disported himself with his 
hundred and six wives. The travelers had the 
honor of an invitation to a court ball, at which 
the hundred and six showed off their charms in 
native dances. When young, it seems the 
Ovambo ladies have pleasing faces and good 
figures: their ball dress appears to consist of 
ankle rings and cowrie shells; Mr. Andersson 
confesses, with a blush, that their performance 
ruined his peace of mind. One of the wives of 
Nangoro, worth at least three cows, proposed 
marriage gratis to Mr. Galton, her fat lord and 
master being apparently a consenting party to 
the arrangement; but as that gentleman has 
since married in England, it is to be presumed 
| that the amorous fair one met with a rebuff. 
The Ovambo are, however, a fine people in 
many respects. They are industrious, and live 
well. Their honesty, strange to say, is above re- 
proach ; and, unlike their neighbors, they pride 
themselves on taking care of sick and aged per- 
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sons. Kind and hospitable in the extreme, they 
render their homes a sort of paradise to the Afri- 
can traveler, who is used to meet with a thief and 
a murderer in every human creature. Their 
houses, which resemble bee-hives, are invariably 
inclosed by palisades for purposes of defense ; 
within the fortification there are separate dwell- 
ings for children, servants, poultry, and cattle 
—all distributed and arranged with order and 
method. For their absolute wants, their farms 
suffice; and for articles of luxury, such as beads 
and cowries, they barter ivory, which they obtain 
by digging pitfalls for elephants. 

On their journey to the country of the Ovambo, 
the travelers discovered the long-wished-for lake 
—Omanbondé. Their anticipations had been 
roused to the utmost by the stories the natives 
told of its size. One man asserted that ‘the 
water was as large as the sky ;” another assured 





the travelers that a man appeared no bigger than 
a crow when seen from the opposite side of the 
lake. An India rubber boat had been prepared 
for the navigation of the unknown waters; and 
immense stores, in the shape of artillery and 
ordnance, had been carried along for the benefit 
of the hippopotami who were said to line the 
shores. When the explorers were within a 
day’s journey of the spot they lost their guide, 
and were in despair. On visiting some of the 
natives who lived near by, the latter, never hav- 
ing seen white men before, took fright and ran 
off in great alarm. It was absolutely necessary 
to hunt one of them down, and make him fast 
like an ox. By dint of intermingled threats 
and promises, his captors prevailed upon him to 
lead the way; and after several hours’ distress- 
ing march through the sand, he announced that 
the lake would be seen from yonder height. In 


MR. ANDERSSON [8 RECEIVED BY KING NANGORO. 
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a wild fit of delight Mr. Andersson spurred for- 
ward, and rode to the point indicated; but he 
could see nothing but a dry water-course. 

“There,” said the native, triumphantly, ‘‘is 
Omanbonde !” 

‘Where ?” roared the travelers. 

‘‘ There—there !” replied the African, point- 
ing to the dry water-course. 

‘But where, in the name of Heaven, is the 
water?” groaned Andersson. 

As for water, the native replied that he would 
soon find some of that; and, true enough, he 
set to work to look for water under the reeds, 
and shortly discovered one or two mud-holes 
with a few drops of water in them. In utter 
prostration of heart the travelers were forced to 
admit that the great Omanbondé was nothing 
in reality but a small pool or swamp which had 
been dried up by the heat of the sun. 

This disappointment, and a misunderstanding 
with King Nangoro, induced them to bend their 
course southward again sooner than they had 
intended. On their homeward journey they 
met with some fine sport. Antelopes of all 
kinds were plentiful, and so were beasts of prey. 
Gnoos afforded Mr. Andersson much excellent 
practice in stalking. Once, having discovered 
a troop of them quietly grazing on the bend of 
a stream, he proceeded to creep toward them 
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OVAMSO GUITAR. 
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under good cover, when he noticed, to his sur- 
prise, that the herd had taken the alarm, were 
snuffing the air and pawing the ground in an 
agitated manner. He was wondering what 
could have frightened them, when, just behind 
him, he heard a sudden roar, and saw two lions 
and a lioness, the latter making for the gnoos, 
the former dividing their attention between the 
hunter and the game. His first impulse was 
to fire at the new-comers; but a moment’s re- 
flection satisfied him of the imprudence of this 
course, and the gnoos happening to discover the 
enemy at that moment, and to take to flight, An- 
dersson and the lions started in parallel pursuit. 
The position was really ludicrous, though at the 
time it did not probably strike the hunter in 
that light; his eye traveling from the lion to 
the gnoos, and his thoughts shared between the 
hope of catching the latter and not being caught 
by the former. As it happened, he missed both: 
the gnoos made good their escape, and the lions 
judiciously disregarded their human companion 
to follow them. 

It must be noted here that it is an unusual 
thing for lions to run down their prey as they 
did in this case, even when that prey is an ani- 
mal so inferior in strength as the members of 
the antelope family. Leo, as we are now be- 
ginning to learn, is an arrant coward, and al- 
most invariably pursues the sneaking feline mode 
of attack—lies in wait, and springs upon his vic- 
tim unawares. The gemsbok or oryx, for in- 
stance, which is a common meal for him, never 
| fears him in an open plain. Swift as the horse, 
| as indeed its beautiful make and antelope legs 
would lead one to suppose, the gemsbok does not 
always rely upon its fleetness of foot. Its long 


straight horns are capable of inflicting a severe 
blow, and more than once, when the lion’s spring 
has been ill calculated, he has had an opportu- 





An old African 


nity of testing their sharpness. 
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hunter once discovered, in crossing a plain, a | 


dead lion and gemsbok lying in each other's 
embracé, the former quite impaled on the horn 
of his feeble adversary. 

The “‘ monarch of the forest” fares much bet- 
ter with the unhappy giraffe. On page 290 is 
represented a scene which Mr. Andersson had 
the good fortune to witness. He had discovered 
the track of a giraffe, and was riding in pursuit, 
when the track became obscured by the spoor 
of lions. Somewhat in doubt how to proceed, 
he rode on a few paces mechanically, when all 
at once, at a turn in the bush, he found himself 
a close spectator of the death-struggle of his 
quarry. ‘Two enormous lions had sprung upon 
the giraffe and were tearing it to pieces, while 
three others stood by watching the operation 
and growling hungrily. The hunter was so 
much struck with the sight that he did not think 
of firing; but the natives, in whose minds the 
thought of a feed is always uppermost, fright- 
ened away the lions by shouting, and triumph- 
antly bore off the carcass of the dying giraffe. 

Monsieur Gérard, who has written an amus- 
ing book about lions, intermingling a good deal 
of fact with his fiction, says that they are gal- 
lant brutes, and invariably help their wives first 





ern hunters. Mr. Andersson was once roused 
from his camp fire by roars from a jungle, and 
the old cries from the natives—‘t Ongeama !” 
Hastening to the spot, he found a large black- 
maned lion tearing his wife to pieces, and even 
picking a bit here and there from her fleshy 
parts. It appeared that one of the pair had 
just killed an antelope; the lioness wanted to 
share the spoils; her lord and master not only 
persisted in eating the whole, but in a burst of 
wrath killed his helpmate and began to eat her 
too. Some hunters have even accused the lion 
of eating his servant, the hyena; but this is not 
proved. Hyenas have been found, however, 
minus a leg or a pair of feet; and the better 
opinion is, that these fellows have misconduct- 
ed themselves, and that the lion, their master, 
has punished them by snapping off a limb or 
two. 

When the missionaries first went into this 
part of the country the lions troubled them 
greatly. One of them confessed that he had 
found it utterly impossible to keep the few head 
of cattle required for his family use. One Sun- 
day afternoon, as another missionary was ex- 
hausting his store of eloquence upon an audi- 
ence of wild Damaras, a noise was heard at the 


at dinner. This is not the experience of souih- | door. and in stalked a great black-maned lion. 


Terrific was the uproar; 
every one expected to be 
seized; no one could run, 
for the lion had the key 
of the position; there was 
not a gun in the church. 
In utter despair one of 
the bravest of the natives 
caught the lion by the tail, 
another seized him by the 
ears, and, to their aston- 
ishment, they dragged 
him out of the church 
with comparative ease. 
The fact was, the poor 
brute was starving. He 
had passed the point at 
which hunger renders the 
lion so terribly danger- 
ous; his strength was 
gone, and he was slaugh- 
tered without difficulty. 
Shortly after the re- 
turn of the travelers from 
the Ovambo Country they 
parted company, and after 
a brief visit to the Cape, 
Mr. Andersson undertovk 
alone the task of discov- 
ering a western route to 
the newly-found lake 
Ngami. Messrs. Oswell, 
Livingstone, and Murray, 
who are the real discover- 
ers of the lake —if the 
word discovery can be ap- 
plied in such a case—had 
started from Graham's 
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Town, and, like Cumming, had journeyed north- 
ward through Kuruman and the Bechuana coun- 
try. It was evident that such a route as this 
was too long and too difficult for commercial 
purposes. Mr. Andersson determined to try a 
direct route from the western coast, from Wal- 
fisch Bay; calculating that the distance could 
not far exceed two hundred miles. His prep- 
arations were soon made—a few tried men, in- 
cluding a boy from the Cape, engaged, and an 





NEGRO BOY FROM TUE CAPE. 


ample stock of ammunition laid in for the jour- 
ney. 

The party set out in good spirits, and soon 
found themselves in an unexplored region near- 
ly due east of Walfisch Bay. The character 
of the country was the same as that previous- 
ly traveled—immense sand wastes, interspersed 
with thorn brakes, with here and there a plain 
covered with rank herbage. Through the wastes 
water-courses had cut rugged grooves, but very 
few of them contained water. So rare and pre- 
cious an article is water in these regions that 
one race which the wayfarers visited never use 
it at all. They drink nothing but the milk of 
their cows and goats; and the cattle quench 
their thirst by eating a succulent plant—the 
mesembryanthemum—a sort of ice-plant. At 
Ghanzé, in long. 22°, the party halted for some 
days to hunt the rhinoceros, which abounds 
there, 

Justice has not been done to the rhinoceros 
by writers on natural history. He has many 
claims to a high rank among beasts. In size 
he is second only to the elephant. The white 
rhinoceros of Africa will sometimes measure 
fourteen feet from the nose to the tip of the tail; 
his girth often exceeds eleven feet; his horn, in 
the straight-horned species, varies from three 
to five feet in length. Hunters calculate that 
a rhinoceros will provide them with as much 

Vor. XIV.—No. 81.—U 





meat as three full-sized oxen. Notwithstand- 
ing his unwieldy shape, short legs, pendent bel- 
ly, and overhanging horn, he is one of the most 
agile of beasts. ‘‘A horseman,” says Cum- 
ming, ‘‘can hardly manage to overtake him.” 
“He can dart,” says Captain Harris, “like 
lightning.” In strength he is perhaps unsur- 
passed by any animal in the forest. Every one 
remembers the story of the rhinoceros that de- 
stroyed the ship in which the King of Portugal 
was sending him as a present to the Pope, some 
three hundred years ago; modern hunters cer- 
tify that the tale is not necessarily an exagger- 
ation. In single combat no animal but the 
elephant can venture to stand up against him, 
and even that mighty brute often leaves his por- 
cine enemy master of the field. As for the lion, 
he sneaks away at the first sight of the rhi- 
noceros. To complete the portrait of this ter- 
rible brute, we must add that he is graminivor- 
ous, eats grass, young trees, and the like, and 
never deviates from a strict Grahamite diet. 
One species, the white rhinoceros—the larger 
of the two divisions of the family—is a peace- 
able, inoffensive animal], and only asks to be Jet 
alone; though, like modern legislators, he be- 
lieves in the right of self-defense in the broadest 
sense of the term. The black variety are ugly; 
they object to have their rest disturbed, and are 
fond of fighting: they will demolish man, lion, 
or even each other, if their wrath be aroused. 
On such occasions it appears quite providential 
that the rhinoceros, whose strength and activity 
are so prodigious, is defective in point of eye- 
sight; his eyes being small, awkwardly situate, 
and limited in their range of vision. 

Of the danger of encountering this terrible 
brute, Mr. Oswell, the discoverer of the Ngami, 
tells a thrilling story. He was walking quietly 
to camp, when he saw two large rhinoceroses 
feeding in the plain. At sight of him the ani- 
mals advanced toward him. He stood stock 
still and took aim. As it happens, a shot in 
the head affords a tickling sensation to the rhi- 
noceros, and does not otherwise affect him; so 
Mr. Oswell dared not fire, and stood waiting 
for at least one of his enemies to give him a 
chance at his quarter. They evinced no dis- 
position to do any thing so foolish, but marched 
steadily on, coming frightfully close. At the 
last moment Mr. Oswell resolved, as his only 
chance of safety, to trust to their bad sight, and 
to try to dash past them. He sprang forward, 
and in his rush actually brushed one of the 
brutes. But he had been seen. The moment 
after he heard a snorting at his heels. He had 
just time to wheel round, discharge his gun 
into the animal, when he “ felt himself impaled 
on his horn.” The next sensation he had was 
finding himself seated on a pony led by a Caffre. 
He inquired, angrily, why they were not follow- 
ing the spoor of the beast? But almost ere the 
words were uttered, he noticed that his hand, 
which had rested on his side, was filled with 
clotted blood, and he met his men, who had 
come from the camp to bury him. Hedid net 
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need their services this time, but he carries the 
sear of the wound still. 

The first rhinoceros shot by Mr. Andersson 
drove him crazy with delight. He sprang upon 
his back and plunged his hunting-knife into his 
flesh to ascertain if he were fat. But the na- 
tives warned him not to repeat the experiment. 
A short time before an African had leaped on 
the back of a rhinoceros under the same circum- 
stances, and had plunged his knife into him. 
The brute was only stunned; the cold steel re- 
vived him, and he rose and ran toward the river. 
Afraid to dismount, the native clung to the 
creature’s back, more dead than alive; and had 
it not been for a sudden pause of the rhinoceros, 
which enabled another of the party to send a 
ball through his lungs, the fate of that rider 
would have been very clear. 

To kill a rhinoceros the ball must strike just 
behind the shoulder, with a view to the lungs. 
The old books of beasts tell us that the hide 
of the rhinoceros is hard enough to turn a 
bullet. This is another play of the fancy: a 
good ball, propelled by a good charge of pow- 
der, and fired from any distance under fifty 
yards, will not take the least notice of the hide. 
If it strikes at the proper angle, three inches 
behind the shoulder, it will pass through the 
centre of the lobes of the lungs, and cause in- 
stantaneous death. But the hunter must be- 
ware of firing at the head. Mr. Andersson was 
once overtaken by a rhinoceros whose temper 
something had ruffled: he was rushing to and 
fro, charging sticks, stones, and trees; and see- 
ing our friend, he charged him too. In self- 
defense Andersson fired at the head. The rhi- 
noceros stopped short, sprang into the air, com- 
ing down with a crash which shook the spheres, 
then rushed about more wildly than before, tear- 


ing up the ground with his horn, and raising 
| clouds of dust. In the blindness of his fury he 
| missed his insignificant foe, who came to the 
conclusion that his ball must have struck the 
no on the horn. . Another rhinoceros, a fe- 


male, who was hit in the same place under very 
| similar circumstances, charged straight at the 
| place where she had seen the flash. She came 
so close that her saliva actually dropped on the 
| hunter’s face; but, strange to say, at that very 
| moment she pulled up, and, doubtless, calcula- 

ting that she had rushed passed her enemy, 
| turned about and charged in the opposite di- 
rection. 

As is usually the case among wild beasts, the 
female, when nursing, is more ferocious than the 
male. Mr. Andersson was returning from the 
chase one afternoon when he saw a black fe- 
male drinking at a pool. He could not get a 
shoulder shot, but fired at the leg in the hope 
of disabling her. The ball told; but the brute 
charged on three legs. A second ball was put 
in without any effect. Night was coming on, 
and the hunter prudently resolved to let her be 
for that day; so he turned, and after looking 
after other game which he had killed, walked 
leisurely to camp. Midway he came full in 
view of the wounded rhinoceros, standing, as be- 
fore, on three legs. Her head was pointed to- 
ward him, and he dared not fire; but picking 
up a large stone, he threw it at her with a shont. 
That instant she charged. A shot in the head 
did not check her advance in the least: on she 
came, and in a twinkling the hunter’s gun, belt, 
cap, etc., were spinning in the air, and he was 
in the dust. By extraordinary good luck her 
horn had not touched him, and the impetuosity 
of her onset was such that she sped onward sev- 
eral yards, and buried her horn in the earth. 
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Andersson hardly realized that he was yet alive; 
hut the moment he did he sprang to his feet, 
just in time to receive a second charge from 
the infuriated animal. This time she ripped 
his leg up from knee to hip, and stunned him 
with a blow on the back of the neck. When 
lie recovered he was being carried to his skiirm. 
But the battle was not over. Next morning 
Andersson related the story to his attendant, 
and, giving him a gun, bade him see if he could 
find the brute, to put her out of her pain. The 
boy sallied forth; and very soon afterward An- 
dersson heard a cry of distress. He ran to the 
spot, and saw the rhinoceros, on three legs, cov- 
ered with froth and blood, and snorting furi- 
ously; on the other side, the boy spell-bound 
and motionless. To fire at the brute was the 
work of an instant, but the aim was unsteady, 
and the wound only made her more furious. 
She tore up and down, butting trees and stones 
with frantic rage, but fortunately missing the 
hunters, while Andersson poured in shot after 
shot. At last she saw him, and for the third 
time charged him. 

Here a beautiful law of the chase will be no- 
ticed by the judicious reader. After powder, 
ball, and steel have failed to do their work on 
wild beasts, and they persist—contrary to all 
reason, moral and physical—in having the life 
of the hunter before they give up their own; 
when the moment comes that no earthly power 
can save the life of our hero—his gun is empty, 
his knife is broken, his strength is gone, and 
the most imaginative reader can not suggest a 
means of escape; then, at that critical moment, 
in the very nick of time, the beast which has so 
terrified us is sure to die. We do not under- 
take to explain this curious phenomenon. We 
are mere chroniclers, gleaners of facts; we note 
this one as a fact uniformly recurring in all 





books of hunting that have ever seen the light ; 
and from it we deduce the law that, in the case 
above-mentioned, the beast is sure to die. In 
obedience to this law the rhinoceros which we 
left charging Andersson for the third time died 
submissively at his feet. 

Gentlemen who wish to hunt the rhinoceros 
will please make haste, for they are being 
slaughtered at a furious rate by the African 
Nimrods. There are men in Caffraria and 
Bechuana-land who kill their hundred rhinoce- 
roses in a year, and take their horns to the 
Cape. These horns are useful in a variety of 
ways. As drinking-cups, every well-educated 
Boer knows that they possess the virtue of de- 
tecting poison: the least drop of any kind of 
poison poured into one of them will make it ex- 
plode. Then, powdered, they are a capital 
remedy for convulsions ; with a proper amount 
of advertising they might become a universal 
panacea, Finally, to the turner they are worth 
half as much as elephant ivory, and are often 
sold as such. 

Talking of elephants, Mr. Andersson was not 
as successful a hunter of this noble game as 
Gordon Cumming, or even the Cingalese Nim- 
rod, Baker. Their tusks were counted by the 
hundred; his by the score. At Ghanzé, how- 
ever, he occasionally fell in with a troop. The 
first he saw surprised him while lying in wait 
for rhinoceroses near a pool; he fancied he could 
count at least fifty of the huge creatures cut out 
in bold outline against the sky, and browsing in 
perfect unconsciousness of his presence. He 
whistled, and all the troop raised tail and trunk 
erect, and looked and listened; he fired at a 
large male, and the elephants galloped off like 
a well-appointed troop of horse-artillery. The 
shot had been well aimed; down came the 
brute: a magnificent fellow with fine tusks. 
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Small note took the Bushmen of these; it was 
his earcass they cared for; and twenty-four 
hours afterward nothing remained of him but 
the head, the sternum, and some of the larger 
bones. After this “‘tuck out,” as they call it, 
the Boers were prepared for a week’s fast. 

Pushing on a little farther to a vley and wells 
at a place called Kobis, Mr. Andersson saw 
more elephants. He used to take up a com- 
manding position near the pools, and wait quiet- 
ly for his enemy to come to be shot. When he 
arrived at the spot all would usually be silent. 
As night fell, animals of all sizes and races 
would come to drink—giraffes, zebras, gnoos, 
elands, goats, etc., with an occasional rhinoce- 
ros. When on the look-out for elephants the 
hunter spared smaller game; the more readily 
as they served his purpose as sentinels. Some 
time before the elephants made their appear- 
ance, he was warned of their approach by the 
animals at the pool. The giraffe began to sway 
his long neck to and fro; the zebra to whine 
in a plaintive tone; the eland to crouch into 
the smallest space ; and even the rhinoceros to 
snort and grunt. Before many seconds elapsed, 
one by one all these animals would slink away 
into the woods, leaving the pool to the exclusive 
enjoyment of the monsters, whose huge forms 
were just becoming visible in the distance; and 
until the whole troop had quenched their thirst 
no stranger would venture to intrude upon the 
scene. 

Lying in ambush in one of these spots one 
evening, Andersson had watched vainly for the 
approach of game, when he heard at no great 
distance a clattering noise, as if a wagon was 
being hurried violently overa stony path. Know- 
ing that no wagon could be traveling there at 
such a time, he concluded that the sound must 
proceed from elephants, and prepared for action. 
It was a bright tropical night, with a clear moon, 
and he soon discerned a troop of elephants, led 
by a huge male, trotting down to the very place 


where he lay. He confesses that his heart beat | 





fast as they approached. More than once his 
finger was on the trigger of his rifle, but the 
impossibility of getting a good shot at the lead- 
er made him withhold his fire. He remained 
in this position till the elephant’s huge bulk was 
actually above him. An involuntary motion 
betrayed him; the elephant, startled and en- 
raged, turned upon the intruder. Andersson 
had only time to throw himself flat on his back 
when down came the trunk, sweeping away some 
large stones, behind which the hunter had hid, 
as though they had been pebbles. Mechanic- 
ally he raised his gun and fired upward. The 
explosion and the noise scared the brute; he 
bounded off, and rejoined the herd with a ball 
tickling his throat. Mr. Andersson rather re- 
grets that his other gun was not in a state to 
permit him to follow up the chase; but when 
a man has seen the fore-feet of an elephant 
raised above his face, he need not be a: any 
trouble to account for his abandoning the chase. 
These sports were at length brought to a con- 
clusion by an attack of rheumatism, which par- 
tially crippled Mr. Andersson. It came on sud- 
denly, after some days of severe exercise, and 
after subjecting Mr. Andersson to excruciating 
agony for some days, left him with a crooked 
leg. As his boy assured him, ‘‘the calf was 
nearly where the shin ought to have been.” 
This was no hindrance to traveling, and leav- 
ing his hunting gear at Kobis, he pushed on to- 
ward the lake, then only a few miles distant. 
On the fifth morning the natives, who were 
in advance, suddenly cried, on reaching the top 
ofa ridge, ‘‘Ngami! Ngami!” That instant Mr. 
Andersson was with them; and this time, sure 
enough, a great sheet of water lay spread at his 
feet. ‘* Long as he had been prepared for the 
event, his sensations overwhelmed him. It was 
a mixture of pleasure and pain. His temple 
throbbed, and his heart began to beat so violent- 
ly, that he was obliged to dismount and lean 
against a tree for support until the excitement 
had subsided.” These feelings, for which Mr. 
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Andersson thinks it necessary to apologize, need 
no apology; every traveler, or reader of books 
of travel, can thoroughly understand them. So 
great an achievement, gained at such a cost, 
might well unsettle a man’s nerves. 

The lake in question, to which rumor had as- 
cribed an extent not inferior to that of the great 
lakes of North America, Mr. Andersson found 
to be not over seventy miles in circumference, 
and sixteen in width at the widest part. Its 
shape is not unlike that of a pair of spectacles, 
to which the natives compare it, being consid- 
erably narrower at the middle than at the ends. 
The northern shore is low and sandy, without 
vegetation of any kind; the southern shore is 
fringed by a dense belt of rushes, which render 
its access impracticable. Ata distance of a mile 
or sO an acacia grove surrounds it. The na- 
tives say that the waters of the Ngami retire 
daily ‘*‘to feed.” Certain it seems that there is 
a strange ebb and flow in the lake. Canoes, 
anchored in a few inches water and at two hun- 
dred yards from shore, were left high and dry in 
the course of the night, and floated again in the 
morning. Mr. Andersson ascribed the phenom- 
enon to the wind; but he has been since led to be- 
lieve that it is produced by the moon’s attraction. 


scientific principles. Elsewhere rivers flow to 
the sea; here they often flow nowhere, but sud- 
denly stop in the middle of a plain and form a 
marsh. In this country and in Europe rivers 
are narrow at the source and increase in width 


ASCENDING THE TEOGE. 





and bulk as they flow onward: in Africa they | 


are wide and extensive at the source and dwin- 


dle away into small streams as they proceed. | 


Our sea has a tide, and our lakes have none: 
there the reverse is the rule. The Ngami is fed 
by the Teoge on the north, and emptied by the 
Zouga on the south; but at times the Teoge— 
which is a considerable river at ten days’ jour- 
ney from the lake, though quite small at its 
mouth—finds its usual outlet inadequate, cuts 
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another channel to the Zouga, and drives the 
waters of that river back into the lake. Places 
now dry and covered with reeds on the lake 
shore were identified by natives as having once 
been covered with water and common fishing- 
grounds; and, on the other hand, in the water 
were seen trunks and roots of trees, which had 
evidently grown on dry land. 

The travelers of 1849, who, as has already been 
stated, approached the lake from the southeast, 
sailed upon the Zouga, and admired it exceed- 
ingly. It.is, however, practically useless, as it 
has no outlet and no communication with the 
sea. Mr. Andersson indulged hopes of discov- 
ering another great river on the opposite side of 
the lake. At two days from the northwestern 
corner of the Ngami, the natives say that a great 
river—which they call the Mukuru-Mukovan- 
ja—fiows westward to the Ovambo Country and 
the regions north of that. While in the Ovam- 
bo Country the travelers had heard of it, and 
had speculated on its course. From all that he 
heard Mr. Andersson concludes—on very slight 
data, as it seems to us—that the Mukuru-Muko- 
vanja may be a river of large size, with a course 
of several hundred miles, flowing from within 


| two days’ journey from Lake Ngami to the west- 
Africa seems intended to give the lie to all | 


ern coast of Africa, with one outlet, now known 
as Nourse’s River, between 17° and 18°, and 
another further to the north, He also con- 
cludes—on very fair circumstantial evidence— 
that it irrigates a fine fertile country, rich in the 
products of a tropical climate. 

The writers who credited Lake Ngami with 
an extent equal to Lake Superior were consist- 
ent throughout. A British captain was led to 
believe that the inhabitants of its shores were 
the genuine original Cyclopes, with one eye in 
the centre of the forehead ; that they were ean- 
nibals: ‘‘a baby was nothing to them—they 
swallowed it whole.” Mr. Andersson did not 
see any Cyclopes during his visit, nor did he 
witness the consumption of babies pill-fashion. 
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Batoana is the title which the dwellers about 
the Ngami give themselves; they are, in fact, a 
tribe of the Bechuanas, and probably accompa- 
nied the latter on their irruption from the north. 
The aborigines of the country, who call them- 
selves Bayeye, or ‘‘the men,” serve the Bato- 
ana as slaves. All seem to be poor, dirty, and 
dishonest. They are governed in a democratic 


fashion, live on the scant produce of their fields, | 


rear but few cattle, and often in dry seasons en- 
dure unheard-of misery from famine and thirst. 
Where the missionaries have penetrated, some 
of the men have been induced to wear clothing; 
but the large proportion of the Bechuanas and 
the cognate races confine themselves to the usual 
strip of leather. Rings are the female costume ; 
they are often so large and heavy, that, as the 
chief observed contemptuously and coarsely to 
his visitors, ‘‘the women grunt under their bur- 
dens like pigs.” They smoke, snuff, and drink 
beer, and finding that the Europeans did the 
like, they rather conceived a good opinion of 
them; but they had their joke at their visitors 
about washing. The idea of putting water on 
the body instead of grease and paint, is con- 
sidered highly comic in the vicinity of Lake 
Ngami. 

The Rev. Mr. Moffat, who wrote a fair book, 
though dull, about the Bechuanas some fourteen 
years ago, describes their wizards amusingly. 
Rain being the chief desideratum in that coun- 
try, the wizards profess to be rain-makers. On 


the occasion of a great drought at Kuruman, the 


chiefs resolved to send for a great rain-maker 
who lived two hundred miles away in the north. 
The great man came, and, marvelous to re- 


late, though the heavens had been of brass for | 


many weeks up to the day of his arrival, on that 
day a copious rain fell. He was worshiped, of 
course, and his orders—not to sow the fields, to 
collect herbs, and so forth—were obeyed with 
surprising alacrity. Once the natives thought 
they had caught him. Suddenly, at mid-day, 
a shower fell. The Bechuanas ran to his house 


| to thank him; but, to their amazement, he was 
in bed, asleep, and unconscious of the happy ac 

cident. ‘‘Halloo! by my father,” said the lead 

ing citizen of the place, ‘“‘I thought you were 
making rain!” The wizard rose slowly, and 
seeing his wife shaking a milk sac to obtain a 
little butter for her hair, replied, with indigna 

tion, ‘‘Do you not see my wife churning the 
rain as fast as she can?” Still this was only a 
shower, which soon dried up. More rain wa. 
needed, or a famine was inevitable. The Be- 
chuanas growled, and complained to the rain 

maker. He was ready with his reply. ‘You 
only give me sheep and goats to kill, I can on]: 
make goat-rain; give me fat slaughter oxen. 
and I shall let you see ox-rain.” The oxen 
were produced, at no slight expense, for the 
drought was decimating the cattle; but still the 
rain-maker did not perform his task. Antici- 
pating an outbreak, he went to the chiefs ani! 
told them that, the heavens being obstinate, he 
must have a baboon, alive, and free from blem 

ish. Not a hair must be wanting. It was no 
easy matter to catch a baboon at all amon, 
those rocky glens ; but a party of the best hunt 

ers set out, and after great fatigue succeeded in 
capturing a young one. At the sight of it the 
wizard screamed that his ‘heart was rent in 
pieces,” pointing to the tail of the baboon, from 
which some hairs had been lost. However, he 
consented to bring rain if they would let him 
have the heart of a lion. The lion, too, was 
hunted down, at no slight risk of life, and hi: 
heart produced; but stillno rain. Driven, final 

ly, to the wall, and ruined in credit, the wizard 
| boldly imputed his failure to the magical arts of 
the missionaries, who were very near paying the 
penalty of the knave’s ill success with their lives. 
Happily, Mr. Moffat succeeded in convinciny 
the natives that he had no more power to stop, 
than the wizard to make, rain; and instead of 
the parsons it was the rain-maker who was 
killed. 











In the vicinity of the lake the sport was ex- 
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SPEARING HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


cellent. Rhinoceroses, hippopotami, buffaloes, 
hartebeests, pallahs, reed-bucks, etc., were con- 
stantly seen, and the hunters lived a princely 
life. But the game Mr. Andersson best loved 
to stalk was the beautiful koodoo, an antelope 
with spiral horns. Taking every thing into con- 
sideration, strength, symmetry, expression, no- 
bility of carriage, endurance, he considered the 
koodoo the most admirable beast he had seen. 
About four feet high at the shoulder, the koodoo 
carries heavy spiral horns of three feet in length, 
which oblige him to hold his head high in air, 
and give independence to his gait. When pur- 
sued, he springs over the ground in bounds of 
many feet, and if the country be favorable he 
can hardly be run down. Shy and timid, more- 
over, by nature, he is perhaps the antelope that 
the hunter most rarely kills; many successful 
sportsmen have never seen a single specimen of 
the race. This may also be ascribed in some 
degree to the capacity of the koodoo to dispense 
with water: they can live many days without 
visiting the pool. 

After navigating the Teoge as high as the 
water would permit, about 19° 51’, Mr. Anders- 
son turned southward. The Batoana chief had 
promised him canoes for his return; but when 
he was about to start he found no conveyance 
ready but reed rafts. These are made of the pal- 
myra, which grows in abundance on the shores 
of the lake and its tributaries; the reeds are just 
cut, thrown into the water in transverse layers, 
and the raft is made. No ligatures are used; 
but from time to time, as the raft proceeds, new 
layers are placed on the top to replace those un- 
derneath which have become water-logged. Un- 
satisfactory as this mode of traveling appeared 
at first sight, on second thoughts Mr. Andersson 
recognized its merits; the rafts are much safer 
than canoes, and as the travelers proposed to 





beguile the way by hunting the hippopotamus, 
this was a consideration. 
Behemoth, who has never had a better limner 


than Job, is at home in all the rivers of Africa , 


south of 22°, and in the heart of the continent 
is also found a couple of degrees further north. 
Formerly, as our books of natural history tell 
us, he was a mild, inoffensive brute; ate his 
herbs like a Grahamite, took his constitutional 
snort in his river, and retired peaceably to snooze 
and meditate “under the shady trees, in the 
covert of the reeds and fens.” But these were 
his days of innocence. When the fire-lock was 
invented, and white men invaded his tranquil 
haunts to perforate his hide with balls, a change 
came over Behemoth, and he grew crusty. En- 
dowed with enormous strength—he is nearly 
equal to the rhinoceros in size, and often meas- 
nres twelve feet from nose to rump—be is one of 
the most formidable denizens of the tropics. So 
widely can he distend his jaws that a man can 
find accommodation therein; and an old painter, 
who was something of a naturalist, thought it no 
exaggeration to introduce him into a picture of 
the last judgment, making his open mouth the 
‘‘jaws of hell.” He is a wise beast, endowed 
with remarkable power of memory, cunning, 
and quick senses. Had he the agility of the 
rhinoceros, he would be the scourge of the Be- 
chuanas; but, though he moves rapidly enough 
in the water, on land the shortness of his legs 
are a disadvantage, and his unwieldy bulk an 
encumbrance. 

For the sake of his teeth—which are worth $5 
a pound when in good condition—the natives 
hunt the hippopotamus perseveringly. One of 
the most approved modes of proceeding is iden- 
tically the same as that which was anciently 
pursued by the Egyptian hunters. Directions 





given by Diodorus Siculus will answer perfectly 
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for the present day. 
selves with a harpoon with a single barb, and a 
shaft ten to twelve feet in length; they sally 
forth on a reed raft, and let the current float 
them down to the spot frequented by Behemoth. 
Soon an experienced eye detects several dark 
patches on the water like lumps of mud. These 


The natives arm them- 


are noses, In breathless silence, and lying flat 
down, the hunter lets the raft drift on till it 
strikes the body of one of the unconscious brutes. 
Up then he springs like lightning, and down 
comes the harpoon perpendicularly and with 
unerring aim. What the hippopotamus may 
do after this is of no consequence. He can not 
board or upset the raft; he can not break the 
strong cords to which the harpoon is tied; nor 
can he tear it out of his body, for the thickness 
of his hide. So when he dives, some of the na- 
tives slip off the raft into a canoe, paddle hastily 


to shore, and take a turn of the harpoon rope | 


round a tree; after which, the sooner Behe- 
moth gives up the contest and the ghost, the 
pleasanter for all parties. Whenever he rises 
to the surface darts are showered at him till the 
water is crimson, and the result is merely a 
question of time. It does happen occasionally 
that an imprudent native will venture to attack 





the hippopotamus in a ex- 
noe before he is exhauste:| 
from loss of blood; and 
Behemoth will often in this 
case crush the canoe with 
a single bite, and cut his 
assailant in two with his 
hugejaws. But such ac- 
cidents are rare. 

Another native device is 
the dewnfall, which is rep- 
resented in the adjoinin, 
cut. This trap is predica- 
ted on the shortness of Be- 
hemoth’s legs. When, in 
the course of his morning 
walk, he meets with the 
string which crosses his 
pathway at a few inches 
from the ground, he does 
not think of stepping over 
it, as a long-legged brute 
would, but tries to kick it 
out ofthe way. The string 

-\ either breaks or slips off 
m the tri:ger to which it is 
% fastened, and down comes 
the harpoon, which is a 
log of wood, made heavier 
with stones. Sometimes 
the harpoon is poisoned, 
But the wound it inflicts 

is usually sufficient to 
cause death without poi- 
son ; when the natives see 
the trap sprung they go to 
the nearest pool, confi- 
dently expecting to find 
Behemoth a corpse, and 


| gloating already on the prospect of hippopota- 


mus rashers. 

Mr. Anderssen killed many hippopotami. He 
shot them easily; the ear shot being invari- 
ably fatal. Only once was any danger run. 
He kad shot a large"hippopotamus which disap- 
peared, as usual, in the water. A party of the 
natives started in pursuit in a canoe, and were 
coon out of sight. The raft was poled after 
them as fast as possible; but at the first turn in 
the river Mr. Andersson was shocked at seeing 
the canoe bottom upward, and no men any 
where. Happily they turned up on the shore ; 
the wounded brute had upset the cance and 
obliged them to swim for their lives; and, by ex- 
traordinary good luck, they had escaped him and 
the crocodiles and reached the land in safety. 

On leaving the lake Mr. Andersson started 
homeward through great Namaqua-land, which 
lies between the Swakop and Orange rivers. 
The Namaquas are a miserable race, thievish, 
cruel, and treacherous; the dominant race et 
present in that part of the continent, they evince 
a barbarity without parallel in their treatment 
of their neighbors. Jonker Africaner, indeed, 
has already been sketched. Professor Halde- 


| man, the linguistic ethnologist, will be charmed 
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to hear that this vile race have no word for 
gratitude in their language. 

Like their neighbors, they are superstitious, 
and have their witches and their wizards. Their 
tradition is that man and the animals once lived 
together in a rock in peace and amity. Being 
dispersed by the Supreme Power, they scattered 
throughout the earth. The moon then called 
the hare, and bade him go to man and say to 
him, ‘‘ As I die and am born again, so shall 
you die and be again alive.” (The Africans, it 
must be remarked, always say that the moon dies 
and is born, in allusion to the setting and ris- 
ing.) The hare, from stupidity, delivered the 
message incorrectly. It said, ‘* As I die and am 
not born again,” etc. On ascertaining this, the 
moon flew into a rage and threw a stick at the 
hare, which cleft her lips; whence the forma- 
tion of that animal’s mouth. The moon also 
cursed the hare, and pronounced it a wanderer 
forever on the face of the earth, forbidding man- 
kind to eat it, because it had not carried to 
mankind the ‘*‘ good message regarding the im- 
mortality of the soul.” 

The Namaquas believe that many of their 
women can at pleasure assume the forms of 
wild beasts. Sir James Alexander picked up a 
story illustrative of the superstition. A Nama- 
qua was traveling with his wife, who was a witch, 
when a troop of zebras appeared in the plain. 
Said the man to the woman, ‘‘I know you can 
transform yourself into a lion; do so now, catch 
one of those wild horses and kill it, for I am hun- 
gry.” The woman replied, ‘‘ You'll be afraid.” 
Her husband assuring her that he would never 
be afraid of her, she set down the child, and hair 
began to appear on the back of her neck; her nails 
turned into claws; her features changed. Slip- 
ping behind a tree, she dropped her skin petti- 
coat, and rushed out a perfect lioness, glaring 


fearfully at her husband. Dashing inte the 


| plain she pulled down a zebra, then returned 


to the side of the man. He was in an agony. 
“*Enough! enough!” heroared. ‘* Put off your 
lion’s shape!” ‘The woman lioness eyed him, 
growling. ‘T’ll stay here till I die,” said the 


| man, frightened out of his wits, ‘‘ if you don’t be- 


come a woman again!” The mane began to dis- 
appear, the tail dropped off, the lioness stepped 
behind the tree and put on her petticoat; then 


! emerging forth in her original shape, she took 


her child in her arms and called her husband. 
That man, said the legend, never asked his wife 
to catch game for him again. 

Mr. Andersson draws a fearful picture of his 
sufferings on hislongride home. ‘I traveled,” 
he says, ‘‘either alone or accompanied by a single 
native, sometimes on foot, and at others on horse- 
back or ox-back, over a thousand miles of coun- 
try, parts of it emulating the Zahara in scarcity 
of water and general inhospitality. ‘Tongue is 
too feeble to express what I suffered at times. 
To say nothing of narrow escapes from lions 
and other dangerous beasts, I was constantly en- 
during the cravings of hunger and the agonies 
of thirst. Occasionally, I was as much as two 
days without tasting food; and it not unfre- 





| quently happened that in the course of the 
| twenty-four hours I could only once or twice 
moisten my parched lips. Sometimes I was so 
overcome by these causes, joined with bodily fa- 
| tigue, that I fainted. Once both my steed and 
myself (as seen in the sketch below) dropped 
down in the midst of a sand plain, where we re- 
mained a long time in a state bordering on un- 
consciousness, and exposed to all the injurious 
effects of a tropical sun. At times I ‘scarcely 
knew what I was about, and staggered like a 
drunken man. Such was the pleasure of travel- 
ing in Africa.” 
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LIVERWORTS. 
HEN the great traveler Mungo Park had 
laid himself down to perish in the midst 
of the vast wilderness, and his heart’s anguish 
tempted him to doubt the all-seeing eye of the 
Most High, His mercy caused a tiny moss to 
unfold its little leaves by his side; and as he 
looked upon its passing be-uty, and noticed even 
a tiny, joyful flower to blossom there merrily, 
unknown and unobserved by man, his heart was 
filled with new faith and new hopes. The hum- 
ble moss became an angel that descended from 
on high to say to him, as God’s angel called out 
of heaven to Hagar, ‘‘ Despair not; for even in 
the dread desert, in this vast grave, the Lord 
still upholdeth life. He feedeth the tiny moss, 
He will surely not forget thee!” Mungo Park 
rose once more, and God led him safely to his 
distant home. 

Well would it be for all of us, if the modest 
but ever-beautiful mosses were such sweet mon- 
itors for us also. But how few of us know their 
rare beauty! alas, how few of us deign to read 
the simple characters with which our great 
mother, Nature, writes her impressive lessons 
on field and forest! They could teach us not 
only to know, but to love and to worship. If 
St. Augustine had held his sermons in such 
barns and ugly churches as adorn our towns and 
villages, our Saxon fathers would have been but 
little aroused. But he spoke his great words to 
them under venerable old forest trees, in the 
shade of gigantic oaks, amidst the mysterious 
rustling and rushing of mighty branches, and the 
scene itself gave weight and sqlemnity to these 
grand meetings. Do not our own camp-meet- 
ings owe much to the scenery that surrounds 
them? And did not our Saviour himself speak 
to the anxious multitude, now on the banks of 
Lake Tiberias, and now upon mountains amidst 
a host of still higher peaks and ridges? Even 
if we were but to read the simple alphabet in 
our mosses on a stone or in our ferns by the 
side of a bubbling brook, we should surely come 
home daily wiser in that knowledge which tend- 
eth toward heaven. 

Small and insignificant at first sight, these 
mosses lend to all nature a rare beauty. Here, 
tracing down a lively burn through its muirland 
courses, we linger to admire the soft golden- 
green patches with which they cover up every 
oozy spot or well-head on rocky margins, put- 
ting forth, in unthanked profusion, their beau- 
tiful fruit and roseate flowers. There a soft 
cushion invites us to 

“A bank of moss, 
Spongy and swelling, and far more 
Soft than finest Leinster ore ;* 
and when we stoop down to examine them more 
closely, we are struck with the neat mimicry 
of their tree-like elegance. In hazled deans 
they lap over grave, bare rocks, and shelving 
banks, or they cover the gnarled, twisted roots 
with cushions of luxuriant softness; in the se- 
cluded dell we find them hanging in plumy, 


dark-green masses over the front of some drip- | 





ping rock, incrusting it gently with the lime of 
the water that oozes softly and sweetly through 
their dense shading vail. 

High in the North they vie with grasses, in 
the vast spaces they cover on the surface of the 
earth. There all pastures, mountain lands and 
moors, deans and dells, abound with their ex- 
uberant growth. Nor are marshes and pools 
neglected; so far from it, mosses act the main 
part in filling them up with their deep-green 
masses, and by their rapid growth and decom- 
position they contribute, more than all other 
plants, to form that most useful kind of fuel, 
our peat. Far and near they form a bright- 
green carpet that lies gently spread over the 
heaving, elastic surface of the moor; and, as 
generation after generation sinks down into 
darkness, layer after layer is formed to produce 
at last an invaluable treasure. Silently and 
noiselessly the lonely laborer then digs his win- 
ter provision of moss-peat, and values it higher 
than crackling wood or cannel coal. 

Few of the mosses only are known to blossom 
and to bear fruit when exposed to the light in 
pastures and open places. It is in shadowy 
nooks, on rock and fell, on earth-capped dykes 
and the trunks of aged trees mainly, that they 
exhibit the fullness of their rare beauty. Here 
they may be found in perfection and luxuriance, 
especially during winter and early spring, and 
reward the observer by their unexpected variety 
and great elegance. 

Their very modesty, however, has caused the 
poor mosses to be treated with greatest injustice. 
The mass of the people do not distinguish them 
from other plants of similar shape and structure. 
To many, all tiny forms that show no distinct 
blossoms and barely approach to the forms of 
regular leaves, are one and the same class of 
mosses. Lichens and alge, liverworts and 
horsetails, all are thrown into one great race. 
Neither the Iceland moss nor the Reindeer moss 
is a genuine moss; and so it happens, especial- 
ly in poetical language, with the vast majority 
of so-called mosses. Their true nature and dis- 
tinctive marks can, however, but rarely be seen 
without the aid of the microscope, as they also 
belong to the plants which Linné called Crypto- 
games, because they hide the sweet secrets of 
their love and their tiny blossoms from the eye 
of man. Hence their importance in the sketch- 
es we propose to offer of a world that is hidden 
from the sight of the careless observer, and which 
may thus be justly called, as far as it regards 
millions of men, a *‘ New World.” 

Mosses differ from alge and lichens—which 
often resemble them—mainly in the higher en- 
dowment with leaves, an ornament which is 
never found in the humbler classes of these tiny 
plants. But as Nature never proceeds with start- 
ling suddenness, but ever passes from step to 
step in gentle transition to most beautiful, reg- 
ular order, so there are numbers of mosses also 
to be found that have not as yet a stem set with 
leaves, but consist simply and wholly of an odd- 
ly-shaped, much-varied foliage. But even here, 
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when the resemblance to lichens and sea-weeds 
would apparently efface all distinction, and be- 
wilder the observer, the microscope has revealed 
to us, of late, an essential difference. Their 
inner structure is vastly superior to that of all 
other competitors, and what draws at once a 
broad line of distinction, is the fact that mosses 
possess, like higher plants, two sexes, and a 
most beautiful apparatus, by the aid of which 
they produce, in the dark bosom of their tiny 
blossoms, the desired sporules. Such instru- 
ments have nowhere been found as yet among 
alge, lichens, or fungi. The fruit itself also 
differs much from the so-called spores of the 
lower classes: it consists of a well-closed mem- 
brane of cellular texture, and is filled with di- 
minuitive seed-sporules, which it emits at a giv- 
en time, and often in a most curious manner. 
To the smallest of mosses, and we may add 
to the fairest also, belong the liverworts—plants 
that we leve on account of their good Saxon 
name. Saith the old herbalist: ‘‘ The liv- 
erwort is under the dominion of Jupiter, 
and under the sign of Cancer. It is a 
singularly good herb for all diseases of the 
liver, both to cool and cleanse it, and help- 
eth inflammation in any part, and yellow 
jaundice likewise.” Hence its good name. 
But liverworts, also, have suffered under 
the great injustice that allows the noblest 
deeds in history to be achieved by agencies 
which are never mentioned, and often not 
even known to the world at large. The 
humble soldier, who by his dauntless brav- 
ery carries off, as if by contagious rapture, , 
all who are near him, and thus decides | 
the fate of the battle, is not named in the 
pompous bulletin; but the general who 
won the field is praised by his friends, and 
his name made immortal. So also with 
the mosses. We admire the beauteous 
green dress with which they cover rock 
and tree; we honor them for their busy 
work in gathering moisture from a thou- 
sand invisible sources, and thus feeding forests | 
and rivers for the benefit of mighty nations, but | 
we forget the humbler sisters, the liverworts. 
Their sad-colored dresses, their close-clinging 
leaves, and their very resemblance to the higher | 
forms of genuine mosses, make us overlook | 
their useful service, their invaluable assistance | 


in the great purpose for which all mosses were | 


created, 

Modestly hid under dripping rocks and dash- 
ing cascades, in the shade of a noble old tree, 
and by the side of fresh, prattling springs, they 
unfold their rare beauty. Few plants on earth 
are more delicately made, few more gracefully 
formed ; if not clad in bright green, they love a 
bluish color, and at times a strange, elfin-like, 
reddish hue. Their vagabonds—-for the races 
of plants as well as those of man have their law- 
less members—roam freely over stagnant waters, 
and swim gently to and fro at their pleasure. 
Only one of these liverworts, however, may be 
said to be a true cosmopolitan—the so-called 





| Marchantia. All others are, more or less, strict- 
| ly limited to certain localities, and venture not 
into the regions of genuine mosses. They fear 
frosty heights and lofty mountains, and love 
rather to dwell in damp, shady valleys, in lowly 
dens and cozy glens. While the mosses find 
their way even into the cities of man, and set- 
tle contentedly on the roofs of his houses, the 
liverworts barely dare to seek a home in his or- 
chards, or send their boldest sisters—the above- 
mentioned marchantia—to the foot of some 
damp wall. A like peculiar feeling makes them 
shrink from frost and snow; the more we ap- 
proach the polar regions the smaller becomes 
their number. Norway, however, and Scotland 
produce—thanks to their ever-moist climate— 
more varieties than any other part of the North; 
one family only, that ever dwells as parasites 
| upon the trunks of trees, abounds in vast num- 
| bers amidst the tropics. The strangest and odd- 
est varieties may there be seen to cover fig-trees 








Ficure 1. 

and cinchones, around which twines the fragrant 
vanilla in loving embrace, and weaves fair gar- 
| lands with paulinie and passion- -flowers. The 
gigantic plants of those primeval forests shelter 
the tiny liverworts under their huge, leathery 
leaves, and protect them as safely as the granite 
rocks of Norway against the fatal rays of a trop- 
| ical sun. 

They differ from genuine mosses in the form 
of their fruit mainly. By far the largest num- 
ber of mosses have a kind of oddly-shaped cap 
or hat, which covers their tiny seed-vessel, and 
protects it, like the covers we wear on our heads, 
against the fatal effects of wind and weather. 
Liverworts, on the contrary, rest forever un- 
covered. On the other hand, they possess a 
most curious contrivance: elastic springs, that 
act with all the force and precision of the slings 
of the ancients, and cast their diminutive spores, 
upon the opening of the fruit, far and wide. A 
| Variety, called the Fat Nerveless (Aneuris pin- 
,guis), shows very clearly, and, in Figure 1, 
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in its natural size, the peculiar manner in which 
this liverwort raises its tiny fruit on graceful 
columns; while in Figure 2, one of these so- 


Fievre 2. Figure 3. 


ealled eaters, or slings, may be seen, much mag- 
nified, with its four small spores. Its beauty 
of color is almost unsurpassed. The very fra- 
gile and exquisitely delicate leaves—if leaves 
they can be called—are of a deep, rich green, 
while the slender, fruit-bearing stems shine re- 
splendently in dazzling white. The tiny cap- 
sules on the end, again, are of a dark violet, 
and the still smaller slings within of brilliant 
yellow. In another illustration (Figure 3) the 
peculiarly arranged ribbons, by means of which 
it is supposed the little slings are enabled to act 
with such surprising force, may be still more 
distinctly seen. They are coiled up in a double 


| spiral, and hence have, like the spring of a 
| watch, the power to contract, and at will to un- 
fold themselves with a truly wonderful elastic 
power. 

The tiny baskets which are borne upon the 
surface of some of these humble liverworts, like 

the Many-shaped Marchantia, are structures of 
| singular beauty (Figure 4). 

This is the true cosmopolitan among the liv- 
| erworts; we find it in the same exuberance in 
the swamps of Greenland and Labrador, and in 
the dismal morasses of New Holland. It coy- 
ers with its superb, luxuriant carpet of softest 
green, the abandoned coal-kiln in the dark for- 
est, and the damp walk in the midst of a pop- 
ulous city. On fern land it spreads its count- 
less rosettes in passing splendor over the level 
ground; in boggy waters it raises its foliage in 
light, graceful crowns. Its seed-vessels, when 
they mature, look, for all the world, like dimin- 
utive birds’-nests (Figure 5), the edges of which 


Fievnre 5, 


are adorned with a glistening fringe, while with- 
in lie a number of egg-shaped grains. 

These little cells—for they are nothing more— 
gradually raise themselves upon almost invisible 
footstalks, until at last they assume the form 
of minute disks, lying free within the cozy nest 
in which they had first appeared. Rains come 
to their aid and carry them over the low edges 
to their future home on well-chosen ground. 
Many, however, prefer staying at home, and 
there grow upon the very stock from which they 
had been developed, thus forming new fronds 
upon their still living parent. 

Other liverworts produce, on the top of long, 
lofty stems, at the time of maturity, dark-brown 
capsules of square or elongated shape, which 
contain, by the side of the fruit, also a number of 
tiny slings (Figure 6). As the capsule grows, 


Ficune 6, 


the spiral ribbons enlarge and unfold gradually, 
until at last the delicate walls of the tiny box are 
no longer able to resist the pressure. They 
burst commonly into four parts, and assuming 
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the form of a cross, allow the contents to be 
scattered abroad. But the variety of modes in 
which they thus open and give egress to the 
seeds within, isalmost without limit; now they 
open little doors at the side, and now they split 
lengthways, after the manner of pods. Such 
is the case in the beautiful Blandowia of Pern 
and Chili (Figure 7). In one of the most 
curious varieties they actually jerk off a trap- 
door at the top, leaving a round little open- 
ing, out of which the well-hidden slings soon 
commence to shoot forth their almost invisi- 
6 ble spores (Figure 8). 
f Greater still is the variety of leaves with 
which the fruit-stalks of liverworts are mostly 
adorned, though here also the aid of the mi- 
croscope is required to enjoy the full splen- 
dor of their concealed beauty. These leaves 
have, it is true, neither stems nor nerves, 
Siamil or veins, but their beauty is not the less strik- 
ing. Of the eighteen hundred well-known 
varieties we add a few of the more inter- 
B esting, which to the unarmed eye appear but 
a small, shapeless mass, while under the mi- 
croscope their large and yet exquisitely deli- 
cate cells, and their great regularity of form, 
afford us no small enjoyment. Thus when 
we first look at the Dwarf Liverwort of Jun- 
germann (.Jungermannia Nana, Figure 9), 
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how little does the exterior promise of bean- 
ty and elegance! But the aspect changes at 
the first look through the microscope (Fig- 
ure 10), and we see now how the thick, well- 
formed leaves surround the stem in graceful 
circular lines. No rib or nerve divides them 
as yet, thus marking at once the great differ- 
ence between this race of Liverworts and that 
which is endowed with regular leaves. But, 
close as they lie upon each other, none inter- 
feres with its neighbor, and each gets its due 
share of heat and light. The simplest are 
altogether undivided, and resemble ordinary 
leaves (Figure 11); others begin to show 





Ficvnr 11. 


serrated edges; and thus they increase in 
beauty and greater adornment (Figure 12), 
until they split into a thousand feathery 
Fievne 10. plumes (Figure 13), and at last no longer 
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Ficure 12. 


appear to belong to the same family (Figure 
14). 

The life of liverworts is as dependent on 
moisture as that of their relations, the lich- 
ens, but, fortunately, they share with them also 
a like tenacity of life and power of reviving. As 
they consist but of a single layer of cells, and 
these of the very frailest construction, they dry 
with amazing rapidity whenever they are ex- 
posed to the raysofthe sun. They then assume 
a dark color, wither and wrinkle, and at last 


look unmistakably dead. But life is still there, | 


even under such deceptive appearance, and as 
soon as the faded liverwort is moistened, the 


Figure 14. 


vells of its leaves begin to stretch and to spread, 


Ficure 18. 


shrunk under hard frosts, blooms forth anew in 
; autumn. When the blustering blasts of early 
tempests rush fiercely through the trembling 
forest and strip tree after tree of its glory, when 
the last scabiose have blossomed in vain, and 
the finches fly busily from one white feathery 
seed-vessel to another, then is the time of the 
liverworts. They flourish not in bright sum- 
mer time, they vie not with their more gorgeous 
sisters among the flowers. But when grasses, 
and reeds, and rushes wave mournfully to and 
fro in the sudden gusts, when the dark brown 
orchides stand stiff and stern by the side of the 
curly heather, when the pall of winter begins 
already to sink lower upon the earth, then they 
put forth their simple, humble beauty. Amidst 
| evergreen forests, or in the shade of a bright 
| holly, green, velvety patches are of a sudden 
| seen to spread their soft cover over decaying 
| leaves and dried branches. These are the 
| liverworts. Now their green is freshest and 
| deepest; now their tiny, diminutive foliage un- 
, folds its most delicate tracery. What sweet 
| monitors they are of the hope that never dies! 
| When the eye of man, who never can free him- 
| self entirely from the influence of nature around 
| him, sinks mournfully to the ground with the 
| falling leaves, and there sees nothing but dust 
| and decay, to which he also is soon to return, 
| it is suddenly greeted by a glorious host of tiny, 


and in a few minutes the whole delicate plant gay mosses, who look up to him with all their 
has resumed its full functions of life. Hence humble beauty, and teach him the great lesson, 
what appears in spring and early summer but a’ which all nature ever and ever repeats, that out 
wan, withered form, shriveled with age and of death cometh life! 
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SKETCHES OF OLD THEBES. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 

T was after midnight—a calm, still night— 

when we swept around the lower point of the 
ifand, and swinging into the branch which 
comes down from the eastward, laid our boat at 
the land close under the columns of the Temple 
of Luxor. The men were very still in all their 
movements, for the ladies were sleeping, and 
we had a crew that were remarkably intel- 
ligent for Arabs, and remarkably attentive to 
our wishes. 

Jacques and I sat on the cabin deck, wrapped 
in our cloaks, for the night was cool, and watch- 
ed the growing magnificence of the temple as 
we approached it. It seemed to rise in the air 
before us, and its stupendous proportions became 
gigantic, and even supernatural, in that dim 
light which seems always to be the fitting shroud 
of Egyptian grandeur. The columns of the 
principal court—which are now the only portion 
fronting on the river, the rest being concealed by 
mud houses—appeared, in their lonesome great- 
ness, like the memorials of a race of men that 
knew and talked with gods; and in their shad- 
owy presence we could well imagine the ghosts 
of the departed watching our arrival. 

There were no boats at Luxor. The fresh 
wind of the previous day was too valuable to 
upward-bound travelers, and they had all gone 
on without pausing to look at Thebes. It was 
well for us that it was so, for it appeared more 
as if we were arriving at the desolated site of an 
ancient city, and less like a resort of modern 
sight-seers. A few days later, when there were 
four or five boats lying at the shore, and morn- 
ing and evening saw ten or fifteen gayly-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen strolling across the open 
space which lies between the temple and the 
beach, the scene was very different, and almost 
modern. But now all was profoundly ancient. 
The very skies for once looked old, as they bent 
down over the site of a city of a hundred tem- 
ple-gates, and the stars— 

** Jacques,” said I, ‘‘do not the stars look 
old and weary to-night ?” 

What a vigil theirs has been above the mighty 
Nile! The steady march of Time has been be- 
low; never yet has God permitted him to tread 
the sapphire floors above. Yonder all is as it 
was when Eve was young in Eden, and human 
love and hope as pure as the hopes and loves of 
angels, Below, all is changed: the mark of 
years is on every thing. But nowhere on the 
surface of the little globe that we call earth, no- 
where has the vigil of the sons of night been as 
sad as here. 

It was in the morning of the new world—in 
the very dawn of human existence after the 
flood—that the foundations of this city were laid. 
He who led his followers here had heard the 
story of the deluge from Noah, perhaps had seen 
its subsiding waves. And after him nations and 
races swept over Egypt, and dynasties changed 
with the shifting desert sand, and the river rose 
and fell and rose and fell, and the same solemn, 











calm watchers looked down, night after night, 
on all. 

I thought of one scene as I sat that night on 
deck. You may think it an imagination, pure 
fancy, or what you please. It is vain to forbid 
imaginations in sucha place as that. Midnight, 
profound and calm; moonlight, holy as the 
memories that seemed verily to compose it; 
stars, watching with deep eyes the plains of 
their long vigil; ruins that were gray centuries 
ago, and on whose mystical forms the men of the 
early ages gazed with as much of awe and won- 
der as we do now—all this in a land where men 
had lived and toiled, had walked and talked, 
and eaten and drunken and slept, had loved 
and perished, in successive generations, since 
a period to which neither record nor tradition 
can assign a date—all this, I say, was certainly 
enough to rouse imagination, and quicken fancy 
to its freest play. 

Once, as the boat was coming to the land, I 
looked across to the western hills, above the 
throne of Memnon, and for an instant saw a 
flashing light, that might have passed for a 
will-o’-the-wisp among the graves of the ancient 
Thebans. I knew it was no ghost light, and I 
knew as well that it was a veritable farthing- 
dip, and no doubt held in the hands of an Arab 
who was so intent on his work of robbing a new- 
ly-opened tomb that he forgot his caution for a 
moment, and allowed his light to shine out on 
the plain. Perhaps no other person saw it, but 
it was enough to call before me the scene on the 
hillside, and in an instant all of its wild strange- 
ness was present to my imagination. 

This hillside, as the reader already knows, is 
full of the dead. It is very manifest that a 
broad street once crossed the plain, near the 
head of which Memnon and his silent com- 
panion sit now as then, and the passage be- 
tween them led onward, by temple walls and 
stately erections, to the place of burial—the 
place where now, from day to day, we open 
tombs and disturb the rest of ancient Egyptians. 
That all is changed, no one need be told. The 
great plain of Thebes is a cultivated field, and 
Memnon and his nameless companion sit in sol- 
itary grandeur, looking with mournfully fixed 
gaze half the year on the flood that spreads 
around their feet, and the other half over the 
desolate site of the great city. But Memnon 
would not sit so quietly on his rocky throne if 
the desecration that is carried on behind his 
back were perpetrated before his eyes. It would 
rouse an Egyptian god from his stony silence, 
and startle the very sleep of granite kings to see 
the hideous disentombment of their ancient fol- 
lowers, and the profane pollutions of the sanc- 
tuaries they built to sleep in till the return of 
Osiris. 

It was up the broad street of temples, statues, 
and palaces that the funeral processions in for- 
mer days were conducted, and the dead were 
deposited with kingly pomp in tombs that are 
now invaded by the Arabs of Goornou, who 
work by night fer fear of the government. 
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Achmet was abroad that night. I thought it 
was he, and he told me next day that I was 
correct. He had discovered the entrance to a 


new tomb, and when his light flashed on my 


eye he and his companions, ten half-naked 
Arabs, had at length burst in the rocky wall, 
and the magnificent starlight of Thebes shone 
on the resting-place of an ancient prince. 

Long ago, longer ago than with our feeble 
powers we can count, in the days when Joshua 
was judging the children of Jacob in the land 
of Canaan, that tomb was closed on the last of 
the group of sleepers that lay in its gloom. He 
was a prince and priest, and yonder, across the 
plain, stands the great temple within whose 
walls he had worshiped, and offered incense 
and sacrifice. One by one he had laid in this 
tomb the beloved dead of his household. Men 
had affections in ancient days as now. Men 
loved in old times as in modern. They looked 
on fair brows, lost themselves in the depths of 
blue eyes, clasped graceful forms to their breasts 
with all the passionate fondness of men in these 
days. And women were as lovely then as now. 
Who on earth could be more ravishingly beau- 
tiful than was the wife of Abraham, whom 
kings adored? Who more divinely fair than 
Rachel, whose young and delicate beauty won 
the heart of Jacob when it was growing cold in 
years that we think now almost too old for hu- 
man passion? 

Why, then, may I not imagine that she whom 
this great prince loved was young and very beau- 
tiful? That her brow had on it the stately light 
that I have seen before the sun arose on the 
cold, calm brow of Remeses, and that her eye 
had the liquid beauty and unfathomable glory 
of the sky that was above me that night, in 


whose serene, calm distances the eye of a lover 
could see worlds of beauty and starry radiance? 
Her form was of the mould of the olden time, not 
long removed from that of Eden. There were 
but a few generations (for generations were cen- 
turies long) between her and her mother Eve, 
and she had somewhat of the music of paradise 
in her veice. And she too was woman, and 
was human: woman, for she loved him; hu- 
man, for she dicd. Woman, for that her heart 
poured out her overflowing love on him; and 
human, for that with that love went forth her 
strength, and he could not keep her back from 
the dark road on which she went away. Yea, 
she died. There are pictures of such scenes on 
the monuments. With her slender arms wound 
tight around his neck, with her warm throbbing 
breasts pressed close to his, with her hot lips on 
his, and her breath thick with kisses, she went 
from him. He laid her young head, heavy with 
golden tresses, on the pillow, and before he left 
her, gazed one instant with unnitterable longings 
on the face he should behold no more until those 
distant times when he and she should wake at 
the voice of Osiris. _ Other hands—for such was 
the custom—robed her for the grave, and 
wrapped her precious body in the spices and 
perfumes that should keep it safe from decay, 
and he followed her with feeble steps to the 
tomb, and closed it on the light of his life. 
What vigils, outlasting the vigil of the stars, 
he kept! What long nights of his agony went 
heavily by as he sat and looked toward the hill 
on which she slept, who can tell? But there 
came an hour—the hour that comes to all men 
—when there was a darkening of the light, a 
gathering of gloom, and then the blackness of 
darkness, and he too was gone into the un- 
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known abodes into which Egyptian philosophy | three thousand years ago. They, the Arabs, 
had vainly sought to look. If, as they some- entered the silent place, and before them, in 
times in their varying forms of belief had thought, | quiet that might have startled a man, but which 
the soul of the dead prince hovered around its | was nothing to the inanimate souls of these poor 
late residence until it was laid by the beloved | dogs—the quiet of uncounted centuries—lay the 





dead in the hill, then his spirit once more look- 
ed into the tomb and beheld the dead girl that 
had been so startlingly beautiful lying in the 
calm and profound repose that resists all the 
endearing epithets with which broken-hearted 


affection seeks to awaken the dust, and then his | 


dust slept beside her. 

The flashing torches that had accompanied 
his funereal pageant lit the recesses of his tomb 
once more, and the rays of Sirius and the faith- 
ful stars penetrated the inner gloom once more, 
and were once more shut out with his departing 
soul as it sought the distant and unknown resi- 
dence of the Osirian shades. And then they 
fell on the sculptured stones before the door, 
and then on crumbling rocks and drifting sand, 
and when a thousand years had been three 
times told on the circles of heaven, the gray 
rocks of the Western hills, in ragged desolation, 
lay piled deep over the silent company that there 
waited the return of the immortals. 

And they came. 
doned thus far. When Achmet and his Arab 
companions tore down the last pile of rock, and 
broke through the wall with their rude picks and 
skeleton-like fingers; when the starlight sprang 
joyously into the gloom, among that group of 
gaunt men were shadowy forms flitting in the 
varying light, and looking with an interest more 
intense than any mere human being could feel 
in the presence of clay that had been living man 


Imagination may be par- | 


dead prince and his dead wife, as they had 
| wished to lie until the reunion of body to soul. 
| With what emotion they beheld the breaking 
up of that long and calm companionship I dared 
not think. The light of Achmet flashed far out 
on hill and valley, and was extinguished, and 
then they carried them away. What fingers 
tore the coverings from her delicate limbs! 
What rude hands were around her neck, that 
once was white and beautiful! What sacrile- 
gious wretches wrested the jeweled amulet from 
its holy resting-place between those breasts, once 
white and heaving, full of love and life, and 
bared her limbs to the winds, and cast them out 
on the desert sand! 

But I slept calmly that night in my boat on 
the Nile bank, and the morning light woke me 
after a brief but refreshing rest, and I was away 
across the river and over the plain to the pres- 
ence of Memnon; and I sat down where Ha- 
drian sat, and where millions of men in all ages 

have sat, to hear the voice of the god saluting 
| the coming day. But Memnon is vocal in song 
| alone, and silent now forever on his ancient 
| Seat. 

When we returned to the boat to breakfast, 
we found her regularly laid up in port, and our 
tent, one which Dr. Abbott had lent us, was 
pitched on the shore, with the American flag 
floating above it, as notice to all travelers of our 

| own nation that here was a temporary home. 
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Many a pleasant evening we had in that tent 
afterward during our stay at Thebes, and it was 
some weeks before it was struck. Mustapha 
was down, immediately on seeing us, to report 
his progress in the excavations that we had di- 
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| accustomed to retire from war, or from the coun- 
cil, and the walls are covered with sculptured 
designs, showing him engaged in games and in 
the repose of home life, one of which scenes is 
here given. 





rected, and in the forenoon two or three boats 
came up the river, and every thing began to as- 
sume a gay appearance, 

‘Toward noon we got the small boat ready, 
crossed the river again, and devoted the day to 
the examination of the ruins of Medinet Habou, 
which we reached by a donkey-ride of three 
miles from the shore. 

The reader should understand, once for all, 
in reading my sketches of Thebes, that the ruins 
of what is commonly called Thebes lie on both 
sides of the Nile, although we usually distin- 
guish those on the west by this name as separate 
from Luxor and Karnak, which are on the east. | 
The broad plain of Egypt, which is here more 
extensive than on any other portion of the banks | 
of the Nile above the Delta, was once covered | 
by the city, which has come down to us in tra- | 
dition and song as one of the most magnificent | 
of the Old World. But there remain of it now | 
only a few isolated groups of ruins. Of these | 
the greatest by far, and the most magnificent | 
relic of ancient grandeur on the earth, is Kar- 
nak, situated on the east bank about a mile from 
the river. Luxor (El Aksorein—The Two Pal- | 
aces) is also on the east bank. 

On the west side of the river, at the southern | 
extremity of the plain, lies Medinet Habou and | 
the group of ruins around the temple palace of | 
Remeses. This is at the base of the western 
hills, and three miles from the river-bed, but the 
inundation reaches its very walls. To the north 
of this the two colossi sit on the plain, a little | 








SESOSTRIS AT PLAY. 


It is interesting to remark him in another 
picture playing at a game of draughts, nor is 
this the only instance on the monuments where 
this game is represented. 

Passing into the grand hall of the principal 


nearer to the river than the straight line which 
would connect Medinet Habou and the Reme- 
seion, or Memnonium. The latter is the next 
great ruin north of the colossi, and then nothing 
of importance is found until we reach the tem- 
ple at Goornou, three miles further north. All 
these ruins are at the base of the hills and edge 
of the plain, being at the extreme limit of the 


| temple we sat down in silent admiration and 
reverence before the splendor of that scene. It 
| was a sudden stepping from the present into the 
past, and although it was the dead and half- 
buried past in one respect; yet in others it was 
| the living; the mighty days of old even before 
| our eyes, and demanding our reverential awe. 
The deeds of the great Remeses were recorded 





inundation, and behind and around them all | around us in sculptures that needed no interpre- 
are the countless tombs of the dead of old times. | ter. Here he pursued his flying enemies, and his 
We reached Medinet Habou and entered its shafts carried death into their disordered ranks; 
ruins with profound awe. Neither shall I pause | there he conquered lions that rushed on him from 
here to describe the ruins of old Egypt. Human | a thicket; here was a naval combat; there the 
power of description is vain in the attempt to | fiercest fray that was ever known on Asiatic 
convey any idea of the grandeur of these colos- | fields. Here his chariot went rushing over dead 
sal ruins, or of the startling effect produced on | and dying; there he carried his captives in tri- 
the visitor, who finds lofty corridors and col- | umph home, and received from his accountants 
amns exposed to the winds of centuries, yet the tongues and hands of the slain as trophies, 
gleaming with the biilliant colors which were whose hideous number is carved on the wall. 
laid on them thousands of years ago. There was the pedestal of a giant column 
This temple, or these temples and the palace standing in the court, from which the column 
conneeted with them, are the work of the great had been hurled. The sun was not far west- 
Sesostris, as are most of the grand relics of an- ward, but the lofty architrave hid it from us, 
cient Egypt now standing in the upper country. | and in the cool shade we sat around the pedes- 
In the front portions of the buildings were his | tal which Ferrajj had transformed into a table, 
private rooms, and these are especially interest- | loaded with eatables, and we made a most hearty 
ing as affording us an occasional insight into luncheon. Two English gentlemen, strangers 
the private life of the monarch. Here he was to us, who were rambling through the ruins, ac- 
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cepted our invitation 
to try our claret, and 
Ihave often wonder- 
ed since who they 
were, and whether 
they remember that 
{uncheon in the tem- 
ple of Remeses the 
Great. 

I am describing 
our first visit to this 
grand ruin only be- 
cause that is first in 
my notes and my 
memory. You will 
not suppose that it 
was our last, nor will 
you expect me to de- 
scribe each and every pilgrimage that we made 
to these or other ancient shrines. It was not till 
the sun was setting behind the western hills that | 
we turned our faces homeward. The ladies | 
mounted their donkeys and went off over the | 
plain toward the colossi at a flying gallop, at- | 
tended by the boys and half a dozen Arabs who | 
wished to sell antiques. The long shadows of | 
the hills were stealing across the plain, and we | 
all sat down in the dust before the cold face 
of Memnon and gazed on his gray figure—that 
figure that has been more celebrated in history 
and story than any other antiquity on the earth’s 
surface—until the gathering twilight warned us 
to be away. 

We dined on the boat, and had coffee sent up 
to us in the tent, where we were joined by 
half a dozen ladies and gentlemen from other | 
boats, Mustapha Aga and Sheik Hassan, of 
Goornou, who came to talk about some new ex- | 
cavations to be made, and Mr. Tonge, a young | 
English artist, who was making sketches at and 
near Thebes. The scene within the tent was 
brilliant enough for home-land, and Amy and 
May will neither of them be apt to entertain a | 
gayer or more picturesque company than sat on | 
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PAVILION AT MEDINET HABOU. 


our Persian carpets that evening on the shore 
at Luxor. 

I do not recollect what day it was that we 
visited the tombs of the Assaseef, which lie on 
the eastern side of the hill, and not very far dis- 
tant from the ruins of the Memnonium. To 
reach them, it was necessary to go across the 
plain, passing the great statue of Memnon, and 
passing also the ruins of the Memnonium, at 
which we paused on our way. 

We mounted our donkeys at the shore oppo- 
site to Luxor, and started off in fine spirits, I 
myself being cn foot ; for by this time I was able 
to walk miles without fatigue, and to pass an 
entire day on the tramp without having occa- 
sion to regret it in the evening. We paused a 
moment, as we always did, under the shadow of 
Memnon, and looked up at his colossal form, 
and one rushing wave of thought rolled over us, 
as it always must and will in presence of that 
mighty relic of antiquity, and then we passed 
on to the temple ruins and to the hills beyond. 
We did not go by the temple without the usual 
mob of antiquity-venders approaching us with 
their wares, consisting of every thing, from mum- 
mies’ heads and feet to newly-manufactured scar- 
abi, wherewith to entrap the green 
Howajji. But by this time they had 
gotten to knowing us well, and they 
retired rapidly, except one old Copt, 
who had a curious and valuable an- 
tique that he wished us to buy, but 
which he valued at a price not much 
less than a quarter of what Dr. Abbott 
asks for his entire collection. Again 
we paused a moment. 

Though we had visited the Memno- 
nium again and again, there was a sub- 
limity about its ruins, and, more than 
all, about the fallen statue of the great 
Sesostris, that mighty trunk that lies 
on the sand in solemn silence amidst 
the broken fragments of its ancient 
throne and the fallen walls of his once 
glorious temple—a sublimity that com- 
manded our respect however often we 
passed before it, and we did homage 
once more to the presence and power 
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OSYMANDYAS, 


of the great past. The high sun looked down 


with awe and subdued splendor on that scene, 

and there was a quiet sereneness with which 

his rays fell among those ruins that we thought 

very different from the glare on the outer des- 

ert, or the broad plain of modern Thebes. A | 
solitary vulture sat on the summit of the great | 
propylon, and looked on us with sleepy eyes as 
we sat on the sand in silence and gazed on the 
fallen Osymandyas. 

I have said nothing of the Remeseion for the 
reason I have already so frequently given, that 
it is out of the plan of these sketches to give 
descriptions of the ruins of Egypt; and if I do 
not give them, I can only repeat our expressions 
of wonder, which were the same in each hall, 
palace, temple, or tomb. The beauty and grace- 
fulness of the grand hall of the Memnonium 
perhaps surpasses any other ruin in Egypt, and 
one might linger here for weeks, lost in admira- 
tion and astonishment. But this morning we | 
had a day’s work before us, and it was neces- | 
sary to press on. So, remounting their don- | 





been occupied, until the modern resurrectionists 
of England, France, Germany, or Goornou, 
broke the slumber that was to have been eter 
nal. Many of these tombs have been opened. 
Myriads remain undisturbed. Untold treasurc 

lie buried here, and from day to day portions 
of them are brought to light by the Arabs, who 
dig in secret, and conceal what they discover 
until a traveler presents himself ready to make 
purchases. But it must not be supposed that it 
is an easy matter to open tombs in this hillside. 
The falling stone of a thousand years, and the 
drifting sands of the desert, have changed the 
form and surface of the ground so much that it 
may require weeks of excavation to reach a bur- 
ial-place, and the searcher may then find that 
he has but opened a tomb that was rifled ten, 
twenty, or a thousand years before. Still a plan 
pursued by the French and Prussian expedi 
tions has been found very successful—namely, 
to run a trench in a straight line for a consid 
erable distance. In this way they have opened 
many curious tombs. Fora mile the earth isa 


keys, the ladies rode on, and we walked out! succession of mounds heaped up by excavators. 
among the ruins, made more ruinous in appear- | and hollows left by them. Up hill and down, 
ance by recent excavations, and passing through | therefore, the path is tiresome and difficult, to 
the courts, emerged on the hillsid behind, and | approach the tombs of the Assaseef; but at 
struck across the mounds of sand and rock to} length winding down a hillside into a basin 
the great tomb which we designed visiting. that was dug out by one of the great expedi- 

The hills which bound the plain on the west, | tions, we found ourselves in a half-acre hollow, 
as I have already had occasion to remark, are a | upon the side of which opened a great tomb, 
honeycomb of tombs. From the very edge of | on. of the most wonderful in Egypt. The hol- 
the water-level of the plain to a point more than | low, as I have called it, was, in fact, the court 
a thousand feet high, every inch of the rock is | in front of the tomb, and at the western side of 
occupied by the dead of ancient Egypt, or has this the great entrance was visible, in the state- 
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ly style of old Egypt, through which we could | If he had brought with him, as I did on a sec- 
see the distant end of the first corridor, beyond | ond visit, a coil of rope, and directed his at- 
which all was blackness. The front was carved | tendants to Jet him down into that pit, he would 
in the usual style, with representations of gods | have descended to the bottom of it, and found 
and men, and the immediate entrance, or door- | it a simple tomb, and nothing more. Never- 
way, was covered with small hieroglyphics, beau- | theless, half way down its depth, if he has kept 
tifully cut in the white stone of the hill, which | his eyes open as he descended, he will have 


was left for the portico. 

We had provided torches for entering, for al- | 
though I desired as far as possible to avoid add- 
ing to the smoke which already blackens many 
of the walls of the formerly white or elegantly 
painted tombs of ‘Thebes, yet I knew that this, 
the greatest of the private tombs, was already 
far beyond injury of that sort. No one knows | 
at what period its silence was invaded, or by | 
whose order the mighty priest and prince who | 
rested here was disturbed in his repose. In the | 
course of years, and even of centuries, the walls | 
have become blackened throughout its extent by 
torches, and by bats which inhabit it in myriads. 
We could sometimes scarcely advance, so thick 
were the clouds of these animals that dashed in 
our faces and clung to us. 

This vast tomb has been described by so many 
travelers that I shall not pause here to relate 
our progress through its labyrinthine halls. The 
blackness of darkness was reigning every where 
throughout its extent, as it had reigned for thou- 
sands of years, except when broken, as now, for 
a few moments by the torches of travelers pen- 
etrating with doubtful footsteps the abodes of 
death. That he was a great man who dug this 
tomb for his bones there is abundance of evi- 
dence, since his name is found on one of the 
gates of the temple at Medinet Habou as its 
erector. But of more than this—his name—we 
know nothing. He was a man, and he built 
a gateway to a temple, and he needed a tomb. 
He was a mortal, and he believed in immortal- 
ity. After all, we know considerable of him in 
knowing that much. It is not every man that 
leaves behind him enough for us to know that 
much, even when he has a blazoned epitaph over | 
his dust. 

But why he built these vast halls, why these 
crossing and recrossing corridors and galleries, 
which cover an excavated space of more than | 
twenty-three thousand surface feet, it is left for | 
us to guess. 

We walked on in wondering awe, even after | 
we had seen the glory of Abou Simbal. There | 





seen a doorway, and swinging himself back so 
that he may on the return catch his foot on the 
edge, he will enter another passage, and then 
follow on through stately chambers and corri- 
dors, carved with all the images of ancient times 
and the dark language of the years that followed 
the flood; and he will ascend, by stairs hewn 
through the rock, to a point above the chambers 
he first examined, and so pass on from room to 
room, till he grows weary with the vast extent 


| of this subterranean palace for the dead dust of 


an ancient priest. 

I don’t know how long we remained in these 
halls. 

I am reminded, in connection with this tomb, 
of an English book which I subsequently bought 
in Malta, which purported to be published at 
the urgent request of the friends of the author, 
and to give an account of his travels in Egypt. 

I have mentioned the myriads of bats that 
inhabit this tomb. The gentleman who pub- 
lishes this book says he had great difficulty in 
getting through it on account of the vast num- 
ber of swallows with which it is filled! 

When we emerged from the tomb the open 
air appeared beyond description beautiful, and 
we threw ourselves down on the sand to enjoy 
its richness and purity. At length the serv- 
ants, who had spread luncheon in the open door- 
way of a smaller tomb, announced that it was 
ready, and we sat down to our chicken and 
claret with a zest that no one knows any thing 
about who has not spent two hours under ground 
among bats and mummies. 

While we were eating, Mr. B asked 
Jacques and myself if we would go with him to 
a place not far distant and examine a mummy 
which was in possession of an Arab, and which 
he proposed to purchase. ‘The ladies were safe 
with our servants around them, and we readily 
consented. 

On learning the name of the Arab I was sat- 
isfied that we should lose nothing by going, for 
it was my old friend Achmet, whom I have sev- 
eral times mentioned, and who is an accom- 





is one part of this tomb which illustrates well | plished resurrectionist and a great scoundrel. 
the manner of concealment adopted in many | He led us, in a very circuitous manner, toa point 
similar sepulchres, but which the ingenuity of | not far distant from the tomb of the Assaseef, 
man has readily made vain. and which we might have reached by a path one- 

After passing under ground to the right and | half shorter. This I saw and remarked to him, 
left, and left and right, through various gal-| but he muttered something about an excavation 
leries, and descending a long flight of steps, | to get around, and I reflected on the well-known 
and again passing through long dark corridors, | and very proper anxiety of the discoverers of 
the traveler, pausing for a moment to glance | treasures to conceal them from the government, 
down into a deep pit that falls into a grave | but told him that he would do better to trust us 
hewn in the rock forty-five feet deep, shrinks | frankly, and not make a fool of himself by at- 
back in horror from the fatal edge, and turns | tempting to deceive us. At length he came te 





to the distant entrance, glad to escape the dark | a cavernous opening in the hill fronting the 
northwest, it being around a spur of the mount- 


and foul residence of birds of night and death 
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ain hidden from the plain of ‘Thebes. Enter- 
ing this, and passing in a hundred feet or so, 
we came to a sudden break in the floor, and 
were obliged to descend by a jump of about eight 
feet. Here I observed that the cavern branch- 
ed, and the other branch led to the right, while 
we took that to the left, and commenced a dif- 
ficult passage on our hands and knees, holding 
our own candles, and at length came into a 
comparatively open space, where lay, in solemn 
silence, the mummy of an ancient Egyptian. 
The case was of a very ordinary kind, painted 
highly, but not so as to indicate great wealth in 
the deceased, or great value to the mummy. 
We asked Achmet where he found it, and he 
replied, ‘* Here.” 

**Tn this cavern?” 

“Tes,” 

**You lying dog!” 

On the honor of an Arab it was just here, he 
protested over and over again. 

** But,” said B——, ‘‘this is not the mummy 
I was to buy ?” 

**Oh yes, it is!” 

**Oh no, it isn’t!” 

** But it certainly is!” 

‘Then I won't buy it, and there is an end 
of it, Achmet. You showed me a better mum- 
my than that the other day, and if you want me 
to buy it, show it up again.” 

While they were talking, Jacques and I had 
exchanged a few words, and were quietly work- 
ing our way a little farther along into the cav- 
ern. Achmet caught sight of us, and began 
shouting that we were at the end; there was 
nothing there; but if we would come with him 
the other way he would show us the real mum- 
my, the Simon Pure. But the more he shout- 
ed the more we were satisfied there were some- 
thing to be seen beyond, and having climbed a 
pile of fallen stone, and squeezed through an 
opening between it and the roof of the cavern. 
we found ourselves in another chamber, and ix 
the presence of three more of the departed Egyp- 
tians of Pharaonic times. Here was a discov- 
ery! 
**Oh you fool of an Achmet! So you never 
examined the cave any farther. These are my 
mummies, old fellow! I have found them. 
You didn’t know they were here? Eh, Ach- 
met ?” 

Achmet looked sheepish, and still more so 
when we turned around, and, raking down a 
heap of stone, showed the sunlight streaming 
across the valley of Thebes, and pushing through 
the ‘hole in the wall,” emerged in the scamp’s 
own hut, built on the hillside. He had led us 
this long roundabout way to conceal from us the 
natural and easy access to the cavern, which 
was, in fact, the cellar of his house. In case of 
the presence of suspicious characters, either in 
front or rear, he could readily convey his treas- 
ures to spots as inaccessible as those in which 
they had lain for ages. 

There was something hideous, and yet quaint 
and strange, in the assembly of the old dead 





that this Arab scamp had gathered. They lay 
side by side, their coffins staring on us with 
those startling and fixed smiles that are always 
found on the unmeaning faces which the Egyp- 
tians painted and carved over the countenances 
of their dead, and one was lying partly on his 
side, with a cant toward the other two, that 
seemed to intimate a knowledge of their pres- 
ence, and a satisfaction at finding himself once 
more in company. 

But we had not yet seen the mummy that 
B—— was to purchase, and now coming out 
of the cavern, and going around the end of the 
hill to the same place at which we had before 
entered it, we followed Achmet again to the 
jumping-off place ; but instead of going down 
this, he turned into the other passage, and lead- 
ing us by a narrow ledge around the descent, 
entered a long gallery, which brought us, after 
much winding and creeping, to a small cham- 
ber, in which were two other mummies, one an 
elegant one of Ptolemaic times, and the other 
one of those plain, dark mummies of remote 
ages, that looked verily as if it might have been 
a companion of the sons of Jacob. 

‘*Now,” saith my reader, ‘‘ what under heaven 
did the gentleman want a mummy for?” 

Very proper question. But will you step 
into Dr. Abbott’s museum in New York some 
day, and look over some curious jewelry there. 
Witness a necklace of gold and precious stones, 
and then let your delighted eye rest on a gem 
of gold and lapis lazuli, representing the flight 
of the soul to the land of Osiris, or some similar 
idea, and then examine the rings and various 
charms, and trinkets, and stones carved into 
scarabei, and other quaint shapes; and now im- 
agine a case wherein lies a dead man of old 
time, or a lady of the court of Shishak, or the 
times of Thothmes III., and that upon unrolling 
the coverings you found such a necklace on her 
neck, such a gem on the breast, such rings on the 
hands, and such charms here and there about 
the person. In the brief phrase of modern 
times, ‘‘ Would it pay ?” 

I have seen many ladies wearing the jewelry 
of thirty centuries ago. Indeed there is at pres- 
ent a great passion among the ladies resident or 
traveling in the East to become possessed of such 
treasures, and hence the price at which the 
Arabs sell them is enormous. 

Still, aside from all this, there is a great in- 
terest in examining the mummy of an ancient 
Egyptian, independent of his ornaments, and it 
is no waste of time or money to open a case and 
unroll the sleeper. 

We came out as we had gone in, and returned 
to the Assaseef, where the ladies were seated in 
the porch of the great tomb, waiting patiently 
for us. 

We had yet a long day’s tramp before us ; for 
we designed visiting a number of the private 
tombs which have been opened in the side of 
the mountain, hundreds of which are of the ut- 
most interest. 

This is, in fact, the grand source of our knowl- 
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edge of the manners and customs of the ancient | metals and of porcelain, and a hundred other 


Egyptians. In burying their dead they were 
not only accustomed to place in the tombs many 
of the utensils of ordinary life, the work-basket 
of the lady as well as the sword of the soldier, 
but they took care to paint on the walls of the 
tomb all the prominent events in the life of the 
deceased, and oftentimes all the paraphernalia 
of his daily living. 

The day was so far spent that we had time to 
make a careful examination of only one of these 
tombs, that which is now known as No. 35. 
This is one of the most interesting of any of the 
tombs, and were it possible for me here to give 
on the pages of the Magazine a reduced copy 
of the paintings on its wails, I should be able, 
without a word of explanation, to describe 
to the reader a vast portion of the public and 
private manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

The shape of the tombs is almost invaria- 
ble. The outer door opens into a sort of 
cross hall or chamber running to the right 
and left, while a deep passage or chamber 


objects which have long afforded subjects of 
study to the scholar and antiquarian. 

The inner chamber, which is the long hall I 
have spoken of, contains various subjects illus- 
trating the private life of the proprietor of the 
tomb, who, from the subjects in the outer room, 
we may conjecture was a person high in author- 
ity under the king. 

Here are represented the daily occurrences 
of life, and all the artisans that he had occasion 
to employ are here pictured in their various la- 
bors. Carpenters at work, rope-makers twist- 
ing their cords, sculptors busy on a sphinx which 
they are finishing, as well as two colossal statues 





of the king. 





penetrates the hill itself. Of course all is 
darkness within, and the visitor is compelled 
to make his examinations by candle light. 
If he uses torches it is at the risk o1 blacken- 
ing the wall, and defacing these very curious 
memorials. But this is already almost ac- 
complished. The most of the tombs which 
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are interesting have been seized on by the 
natives as cellars, and their mud huts are 
built in front of them, so that it is some- 
times difficult to obtain admittance. No. 35 
is of this class, and we found it piled half 











full of doura (corn-stalks), and inhabited by 














colonies of fleas. Nevertheless we devoted 
ourselves to its examination carefully. 

One of the most interesting painted groups in 
Egypt oceurs on the wall of this tomb, an ex- 
tract from which the reader will remember that 
I gave in a former article when writing on the 
subject of brick-making. Conjecture, of course, 
has not been slow to suppose that these men, | 
who are represented as making brick under the | 
lash of masters, are the children of Jacob; but | 
I before remarked on the reasons for denying 
this supposition. But the date of the tomb is 
not far from the period of the Captivity, being 
in the reign of Thothmes III., whom we sup- 
pose to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

In the first chamber, the transept, is found a 
procession of princes of foreign nations bring- 
ing tribute to the king. Some are black, some 
red, some white; some have long, and others 
short hair. The dresses vary, as does the na- 
ture of their presents. One party bring leop- 
ard skins and monkeys, ivory, ostrich eggs, gold 
rings, a giraffe, and various other Ethiopian 
products. A second group have an elephant, a 
bear, a chariot, and long gloves, which indicate 
amore northern residence. Still a third and a 
fourth line of men and women appear with os- 
trich eggs and feathers, gold and silver cups, 
ebony and ivory, bags of jewels, vases of precious 


The minuteness with which scenes in daily 
life—in the house, in the garden, and in the 
chase—are here represented, enables us to see 
the life of the Egyptians as if it were furnished 
for the express purpose of illustrating volumes 
on the subject, and indeed the illustrations are 
| ample in themselves without the aid of descrip- 
tion. The same is true of the tombs near this, 

and of hundreds which lie open every where 
among these hills. 

Let us take, for example, the custom of giving 
parties; for we learn that the ancients were accus- 
tomed to entertain guests as we do now. That 
they sat together while music and dancing were 
furnished for their amusement, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from an illustration which we give on an- 
other page. We have also representations of the 
reception of guests, of the splendid ewers and ba- 
sins in which they washed themselves, and of serv- 
ants pouring perfumes on their heads. Nor are 
we left in doubt as to the manner of their coming 
to the feast, since we have in one place a picture 
of the party inside the house, and the guests ap- 
proaching outside, the door of the house forming 
the division between those assembled and those ar- 
riving. Ofthe latter, some arrive on foot, others 
dash up in chariots, while a great chief is brought 
in a palanquin on his attendants’ shoulders. 
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banks were introduced to 
make the time fly more 
merrily, while splendid 
feasts were served where- 
in every luxury of the 
Eastern world abounded. 
That there were shadowy 
garden-walks and bow- 
ers, wherein the lover 
could whisper soft words 
of love, we know well. 
That the moon and stars 
beheld in old days such 





THUIMBLE-Eig, 
Once assembled, there is scarcely an amuse- 
ment known to our day in which they did not 
indulge, and we are surprised to find our games 


of chance so familiar to the men of three thou- | 


sand years ago. They even submitted to be 
cheated by the same tricks that now cheat us, 
and it may be a comfort to the last victim of 
thimble-rigging in New York to know that he is 
in the regular line of the green ones that have 
been found always plenty since the days of Pha- 
raoh the First. 

The ladies of ancient times had 
much the same passions and pro- 
pensities with the ladies of these 
days, end it was not difficult to 
find subjects of conversation for 
an evening party. Jewelry was 
then, as now, the grand object of 
affection to the gay woman, and 
they discussed their treasures as 
we sometimes see them discussed 
now. 

Wine made glad the heart of 
man, and of woman too, in those 
ancient times. Frequent repre- 
sentations of the cultivation of the 
vine and of use of the wine-press 
occur in the tombs, and they used goblets of Ho- 
meric size and splendor wherewith to drink the 
blood of the grape. That the evening went by 
much as evenings go now in gay assemblies, we 
have sufficient evidence. They talked and flirt- 
ed, danced and sang. Jugglers and mounte- 


scenes as only the moon 
and stars behold now, we 
| can not fora moment doubt. That the human 
| heart throbbed then as now, we know from holy 
| record as well as from those silent but eloquent 
| stones. And that when the dance was gayest, 


| the revel highest—when the red wine was blush- 
| ing on the cheek of the maiden and mantling 
| on the forehead of the prince—when music, and 
| laughter, and wit, and song had elevated and 

well-nigh crazed their souls, that folly had rule, 
| and men and women forgot themselves as they 


LADILS TALKING ABOUT THEIR EAR-RINGS, 


do in these cold later years, we are not left to 
doubt. Alas for the weakness of poor human 
intellect, that was weak in the long-gone ages as 
now! For the ladies, they had at least the 
decency to suffer the effects of their intemper- 
ance in private, and exhibit only to their slaves 
the miserable headachy feelings that 
follow the free use of the red wine. 
But as for the men, men were 
much the same sort of men as now; 
and when the ladies had knocked 
under and gone to their homes and 
repentance, they made a night of it 
in glorious style, and, after a round 
of rollicking song and a last bowl of 
the sparkling deceiver, went home as 
modern men go home who have sent 
their carriages away in full confi- 
dence of their own abilities. 


Many a procession like this, along 
the silent streets of Thebes the Mag- 
nificent, has awoke the slumbering 
old fogies of those by-gone times, 
and many a sober Egyptian, roused 
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fellow-countrymen here, 
have taken the liberty of 





calling.” 
**T am delighted to see 
you. My name is . 


and I am from New 
York.” 

“Is it possible? and 
mine is R , from Con- 
stantinople.” 

It was no less a sur- 








GOING NOME, 


from his third nap in the small hours by the 
hiccoughed songs of the returning revelers, has 


cursed Young Egypt with a muttered ejacula- | 


tion, and fallen asleep dreaming of the sad state 
of affairs that was beginning to prevail in the 
world. 

I was seated at my table in the cabin of the 
Phantom one evening, Jacques and Amy having 
gone by moonlight to Karnak, and May being 
on one of the other boats making a call. Hav- 
ing a considerable amount of writing to do, I 
had not gone out into the tent as we usually 
did, and the ordinary evening assembly that we 
had there was not gathered. In the afternoon 
a steamer had arrived from Cairo, but instead 
of landing at Luxor it had stopped two miles 
below on the western side of the river, and we 
had no idea who was on board of her. I had 
dispatched Abd-el-Atti in the evening to ascer- 
tain what she was, and was hoping for news 
from civilization, when two gentlemen were an- 
nounced by Ferrajj, and entered the cabin. 

‘“We saw an American flag on your boat 
this afternoon, and judging that we should find 


prise tome. He was the 

Oriental traveling com- 
| panion of my brother two years before, and had 
returned to Constantinople, where he now re- 
sides; but had come to Egypt, and finding a 
party made up for a swift trip up the Nile on a 
steamer, he had joined it. He knew that I was 
in the East, but had no idea of finding me here. 
His companion was a reverend gentleman from 
Illinois, and the two were as welcome visitors as 
one might hope to receive of a winter night in 
Egypt. 

Ibrahim, the old Copt, whom I have before 
spoken of as the chief manufacturer and vendor 
of modern antiques, had repeatedly urged us to 
visit his laboratory. He had long ago become 
sufficiently well acquainted with us to know 
that we were past hoaxing, and he then became 
confidential, and frankly let us into the secrets 
of his trade. I took this opportunity to ac- 
cept his invitation, and all our party having 
returned, we made a sally in the moonlight 
to the village and the house of Ibrahim. Pass- 
ing through the narrow and silent streets, we 
entered a dark passage into the mud walls, 
and going to the rear of his house, mounted 
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a crazy flight of steps and entered his sanc- 
tum. 

It was a queer hole, not unlike the rooms of 
antiquarians that I have seen in America. 
Masses of stuff, broken coffin-boards, and mum- 
my-cloths, lay piled in heaps around, while on 
shelves and tables and chairs were the relics 
of ancient Egypt. The old fellow frankly con- 
fessed that nine-tenths of all that we saw was 
modern Arab manufacture, and the ingenuity 
of the laborers is deserving of all praise. The 
astonishment of my friends was increased four- 
fold when they recognized numbers of articles 


the steamer that same afternoon, and /iac-simtles 


of which had been purchased at enormous prices | 
One article in | 
particular attracted the attention of one of the | 


by travelers in their company. 


gentlemen. He had been bargaining with an 

Arab for one precisely like it, and an English- 

man had bought it before his eyes at the native’s 

price, whereat my friend had been decidedly and 

justly offended. He now saw its counterpart 

lying here, and asked Ibrahim if that were mod- 

ern? The old fellow took out a box and showed 

him a dozen precisely like it. ‘* It’s a favorite, 

and sells well,” said he. It was a beautiful 

thing; and when I asked for the original from 

which the copy was made, he produced it from | 
a secret place, and asked me ten pounds for it. | 
It was but a piece of stone, four inches by five, 
with a figure in relief on one side. 

By far the most remarkable discovery of the 
past year in this neighborhood has been a sort 
of ancient undertaker’s shop. Some Arabs dig- 
ging as usual in the night, opened what appear- 
ed to be a tomb, but on entering it the contents 
were as astonishing to them as they have since 
been to antiquarians, being neither more nor | 
less than cases containing some two thousand | 
mummy shawls. The reader is, of course, aware 
that the mummy of an ancient Egyptian was 
rolled in long pieces of cloth, of which we find | 





from twenty to thirty yards on one mummy, and 
often much more. These strips were cut and | 
torn to suit the shape of the body, and were laid | 
on with a skill of bandaging which modern sur- 
geons are accustomed to envy. When this was 
complete, the mummy was wrapped in shawls 
of more or less expensive character, the cloth | 
being fine linen, sometimes ornamented with 
beads, while a very common form was a shawl | 
made entirely of earthen beads strung on thread, 
and worked in graceful figures. Such a shaw! | 
I found on a mummy which I unrolled at Esne. 
These shawls were all of linen, varying in 
fineness, and this was evidently a dépdt or shop | 
for the sale of them, being situated near the 
great burial-place, and doubtless near the mum- 
mying establishments; for the Egyptians did 
not mammy their own dead, but sent them to 
the undertaker’s, where they were kept for from 
twenty to fifty days, and then returned in the 
shape of a roll of cloth, with head and feet alike 
enveloped and unrecognizable. This custom 





accounts for the fact that we not infrequently 





find the mummies of males in coffins elaborate- 
ly ornamented with the hieroglyphical descrip- 
tions of females, and, vice versa, females in the 
cases which should contain males. It would be 
very curious if, in the great establishments, 
where hundreds of dead were brought daily for 
embalming, there were not such mistakes con- 
stantly occurring ; and hence the error of Mr. 
Gliddon, which caused so much amusement in 
Boston a few years since, was not owing to his 
having mistaken the legends on the coffin, nor 
should it at all detract from his deserved reputa- 


, tion as an Egyptian scholar. 
which, they said, had been offered for sale at | 


I purchased some twenty of these shawls. 
The one which lies before me as I now write is, 
like the rest, about three yards in length by one 
in width, made of the finest linen, with a fringe 
surrounding it; and the most curious circum- 
stance in connection with it is, that each shaw] 
has a price-mark on the corner. Incredulous 
persons, given to denying that the objects which 
we find can possibly be antiquities, and asserting 
the incredibility of the idea that these shawls have 
been lying two thousand years under ground, 
say, on seeing them, ‘‘ You have been sold: 
these are modern, and made for the Egyptian 
antiquarian market.” The same thing I have 
heard such persons assert a hundred times in 
Dr. Abbott's collection in New York, on looking 
at its wonderful specimens. The only and the 
complete answer to such persons is this: I 
bought the twenty shawls for three piastres each, 
being about three dollars for the whole. A 
friend of mine, who is a large dealer in, and a 
manufacturer of Irish linens, has examined what 
I have left of the twenty, and informs me that no 
factory in the world could make the articles for 
less than one dollar and seventy-five cents each, 
first cost from the factory, for each shaw], or 
thirty-five dollars for the lot, which cost me 
three. The Arab, therefore, who attempted to 
sell us made a poor speculation of it. But the 
character and quality of the articles determines 
their antiquity ; and having unrolled some doz- 
ens of mummies, and become familiar with 
their clothing, I do not think I could be de- 
ceived in purchasing mummy cloth by even a 
Yankee speculator. 

The western hills, to which I have so often 
referred in these articles, the reader need not 
be informed are the eastern boundary of the 
great desert of Sahara. They are themselves 
totally destitute of vegetation. Not a blade of 
grass, not a weed or wild-flower finds root on 
their rugged sides or summits. They are bar- 
ren rock, whose crumbling debris lies heaped in 
the hollows at the foot of their precipitous sides, 
and are the fitting barrier between civilization 
and the wastes of the Lybian plains. 

Irregular in shape, and broken into numerous 
hills, whose height varies from one to three thou- 
sand feet, they have among them numerous ra- 
vines and deep gorges whose desolation sur- 
passes the conception of man, and far exceeds 
the power of the pencil. 

One of these enters the hills at a point nor far 
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VALLEY OF THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS. 


north of Goornou, and penetrates several miles, 
scarcely ascending from the level of the plain of 
Thebes. The hills on each side of this narrow 
gorge hang in frowning crags above the adven- 
turer who enters its gloomy recesses. The sun- 
shine has a sombre, solemn appearance as it 
falls quietly into the silent depths. Here and 
there a solitary vulture sits like a resident de- 
mon eying the approaching stranger, and he is 
not surprised when he reaches the ends—for it 
branches into several ravines—to find that the 
kings of old Egypt selected this gloomy retreat 
for their burial-places, where, in stately halls, 
dug deep in the heart of the mountain, they 
should sleep in kingly slumber. 

I say in kingly slumber, for though the dead 
dust of a king was in no respect different from 
the dust of his meanest subject, and though his 
sleep was no more or less deep and profound, 
yet it was something to be laid in a granite sar- 
cophagus in the centre of a vast hall, and to lie 
surrounded by household servants, guards, and 
retainers, all ready to spring to life when one 
should call whose voice should be loud enough 
to penetrate those deep caverns. © 

The tombs of the kings, of which seventeen 
are now known and open to visitors, have long 
been celebrated as among the chief wonders of 
the ancient world. Many of them were open, 
and had been robbed of their dead two thousand 
years ago, and the writers of that period have 
given us descriptions that indicate which ones 
they knew and had visited. Others have been 





discovered in later periods, and some quite re- 
cently. 

We made an early start in the morning fer 
our first visit, and having crossed the river, 
mounted donkeys at the shore, and rode to the 
temple at Goornou, which we examined, and 
then went on up the valley of the tombs. It 
had been my desire to make an excavation here, 
over a point which I had fixed on in my mind 
(having never yet seen the place), where I was 
confident of discovering an unopened tomb. 
Sheik Hassan of Goornou accompanied us, for 
the purpose of taking our orders on this subject, 
but the day proved too short for even the cur- 
sory examination we desired to make, and we 
were obliged to put off our excavations to an- 
other time. 

Without wearying the reader with tiresome 
description, I may be pardoned if I devote a 
brief space to the great tomb, No. 17, common- 
ly called Betzont’s, because discovered by him. 

The descent into this tomb, of the entrance 
to which the reader will have some idea from 
the sketch of the valley before him, is more 
rapid and sudden than the others. A long, 


gradual slope of some hundred feet usually leads © 


the visitor slowly downward. But here he de- 
scends twenty-four feet by a very abrupt stair- 
case, and finds himself in a passage or gallery, 
eighteen feet in width, down which he proceeds 
between walls gorgeously painted and sculptured, 
until he reaches a second staircase, and again 
descends twenty feet or thereabouts, and con- 
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tinuing onward through two doorways and inter- 
mediate halls, enters a chamber in which Belzoni 
found a deep pit and the apparent end of the 
tomb. This pit was designed to deceive invad- | 
ers. Belzoni filled it up and tried the wall | 
beyond it. With a palm-tree battering-ram he 
burst his way through into a hall of almost 
fabulous splendor, and pursued his way to a 
second and almost precisely similar room, down | 
yet another staircase, through two passages and | 
a smaller chamber into the grand hall, a room | 
about twenty-seven feet square, supported by | 
six pillars, in the centre of which he found an 
alabaster sarcophagus. This appeared to stand 
on a solid rock floor, but experiment showed that 
the floor behind the sarcophagus was hollow, 
and when this was broken up the sarcophagus 
was standing on the summit of an inclined 
plane, which descended more than a hundred 
and fifty feet further into the mountain, with a 
staircase on each side of it. The crumbling 
rock filled up its extremity, and how much 
further it led, or what lay beyond, is left to imag- 
ination. 

From commencement to end this vast cavern 
is ornamented with sculpture and painting, and 
the remzrk is literally true, which has been so | 
often repeated, that the colors have the fresh- 
ness of yesterday. They appeared like newly 
finished and varnished paintings. Of the sub- 
jects of many of these paintings I have already 
repeatedly spoken in connection with private 
tombs, while the largest and most numerous 
class have reference to the supposed future his- 





tory of the soul of the deceased monarch. The 
entire length of this tomb is four hundred and | 
five feet, and the descent from the entrance to 
the lowest point is ninety. 


HALL IN 


The tomb No. 11 is known generally as 
Bruce's tomb, and not quite so frequently as the 
Harper’s tomb. 

The first name it received from the fact that 
the lamented Bruce on his return from Egyptian 
travel published an account of this tomb, and 
described the splendid ‘paintings he had seen in 
it, and was laughed at as an egregious liar by 
the entire literary and scientific world. 

The other name is derived from the painting 
of the harpers on one of the chambers which 
Bruce described. 

This tomb is supposed to be that of the third 
Remeses, but other royal names occur in its 
sculptures. Its length is the same as Belzoni’s 
tomb, but the depth is but thirty-one feet. The 
entrance passage is remarkable for a series of 
small chambers opening out on each side of it, 
which seem to have been designed as sepulchres 
of the royal caterers and servants. In the first 
on the left we find the royal kitchen represented 
on the walls, where men are killing, preparing, 
and cooking meats, kneading bread, and going 
through the countless employments of an an- 
cient kitchen. 

Many of the scenes are very curious. In the 
room directly opposite to this are boats with va- 
rious shaped cabins and sails. The next cham- 
ber is covered with representations of arms and 
armor, and the succeeding room has elegant 
chairs, painted and gilded in royal style. 

These are among the most beautiful existing 
evidences of the style and splendor of royal fur- 
niture in days so long gone. Beyond these 
rooms are others on both sides, and in the last 
on the left are the two harpers, one of whom at 
least was blind. 

This tomb has afforded us great information 


RELZONT'S TOMB. 
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on the subject of the manners and customs of 
the ancient Egyptians, as the reader may gather 
from the subjects delineated in these chambers. 

The shades of evening were gathering in the 
outer world while we were still treading these 
dark passages in the mountain, and we were, 
now warned that if we did not hasten, darkness 
would overtake us long before we had extricated 
ourselves from the gloomy ravine. We had 
several miles to go before reaching the river, and 
having directed our small boat to meet us at 
Goornou, we had still four miles of sailing on 
the Nile to reach our own boat. 

Although we made swift progress toward the 
shore, it was profoundly dark when we reached 
it, and here we found the boat. It was blow- 
ing a fierce gale of wind from the northward, 
and having packed ourselves into the boat and 
wrapped shawls closely around the ladies, we 
were ready to be away. I was unwilling to 
trust the best Arab boatman with the precious 
freight we had on board. I took the sheets into 
my own hands, and she sprang away before the 
desert wind like a bird. 

I never saw a boat fly more swiftly. The 
little lateen sail swayed forward at first, and 
then held a steady, strong full, and she went 
over the water as if she knew in what haste we 
were to be at home. 

But it was no common gale, 

Vor. XIV.—No. 81.—Y¥ 


The wind was 





out in his wrath, and the desert storm came 
down on the river. Our eyes were blinded 
with the sharp, swift sand, and we could with 
difficulty see the lights at Luxor, toward which 
we were flying. The current in the river was 
stronger as we approached, and being against 
the wind, caused a heavy swell, into which the 
boat plunged with a will, but though the foam 
flew high, we held on toward the lights, and as 
we passed the first boat lying at the beach we 
were greeted with loud shouts, that passed along 
the line of boats as we rounded the point and 
ran up alongside of the Phantom, Every one 
had been alarmed on our account, and a bright 
look-out was kept for our appearance. 

After we had dined we held a levee in the 
tent. Hajji Mohammed, our prince of cooks, 
made capital coffee, and no boat was in our 
neighborhood for a day without finding it out. 
Every evening the tent was full, and coffee and 
chibouks circulated till midnight, That even- 
ing, I remember, was made memorable by the 
arrival of a party of American gentlemen, one 
of whom, my good friend Whitely, afterward 
joined me for travel in Holy Land, and has con- 
tinued my constant and most faithful companion 
for seven months of varied adventure in all sorts 
of climes and countries. The reader of these 
sketches will be apt to know more of him here- 
after if he follows my wanderings. 
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THE SIEGE OF THE BLACK COTTAGE. 

OUNG LADY,—As you were leaving my 

house, I accidentally heard you ask your sis- 
ter if it was true that I had begun life as the 
daughter of a poor working stone-mason of the 
lowest degree. When you were told that this 
was actually the fact, you expressed your aston- 
ishment at finding me the wife of one of the 
largest and richest gentlemen-farmers in all the 
Westof England. ‘‘She can never have been 
more than ordinarily good-looking,” I heard 
you say, referring tome. ‘She is not an ac- 
complished woman. There is nothing particu- 
larly brilliant or engaging in her conversation. 
She can never have had a farthing of money 
of her own. What, in the name of all that is 
marvelous, could have induced her husband to 
choose her for a wife, when, with his position 
in the world, he might have had beauty, and 
money, and brilliant accomplishments, almost 
for the trouble of asking ?” 

Now, under ordinary circumstances, young 
lady, I should not think it worth while to an- 
swer this question of yours—not a very compli- 
mentary question to me; but never mind that. 
You were brought from your distant home to 
my house, as a total stranger, by your sister, 
with whom I am not more than barely acquaint- 
ed, to see how the plants in my conservatory 
were managed, as some guide to you in setting 
up a conservatory of your own. When you 
had got all the hints you wanted—had refresh- 
ed yourself with what I am vain enough to 
think was a good and substantial lunch—and 
had politely taken your leave, it was not proba- 
ble that you and I should ever meet again. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, therefore, I repeat, 
your question might well have remained un- 
answered by me ; for why should I care whether 
you were astonished or not at the position in 
life which I now occupy ? 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred I 
should have said to myself some such words as 
those I have just written, and should soon have 
forgotten you and your uncomplimentary ex- 
pressions of amazement. But, in your case, I 
can not do this. Something in your voice and 
look interested me the moment we met; and 
now that you are gone, I can not help wishing 
te stand well in your opinion in spite of myself. 
I believe—perhaps in consequence of my unac- 
countable partiality for you—that the remarks 
you made to your sister about me were only 
thoughtless—not deliberately unkind; and I 
mean to tell you, in this letter—though it is, I 
warm you, a long story—how it was that my 
rich husband first conceived the strange resolu- 
tion of asking the poor stone-mason’s daughter 
to become his wife. When you have read to 
the end, I hope that your view of the attrac- 
tions which help a woman to make a good mar- 
riage may be enlarged. You see I am thinking 
of your advantage as well as of my own justifi- 
cation. Very strange, is it not, that I should 
take all this interest in a stranger? I am sur- 
prised at it myself; but I must own the truth, 


and confess that if I had ever had a daughter, 
I should have liked to look at her all day if she 
could have shown me such a face as yours, 

To begin at the beginning, I must take you 
back to the time after my mother’s death, when 
my only brother had gone to sea, when my sis- 
ter was out at service, and when I lived alone 
with my father, the stone-mason, in the midst 
of a moor in the West of England. 

The moor was covered with great limestone 
rocks, and intersected here and there by stream- 
lets. The nearest habitation to ours was situ- 
ated about a mile and a half off, where a strip 
of the fertile land stretched out into the waste, 
like a tongue. Here the out-buildings of the 
great Moor Farm, then in the possession of 
my husband’s father, began. The farm-lands 
stretched down gently into a beautiful rich val- 
ley, lying nicely sheltered by the high platform 
of the moor. When the ground began to rise 
again, miles and miles away, it led up to a 
country house, called Holme Manor, belonging 
to a gentleman named Knifton. Mr. Knifton 
had lately married a young lady whom my moth- 
er had nursed, and whose kindness and friend- 
ship for me, her foster-sister, I shall remember 
gratefully to the last day of my life. These, 
and other slight particulars, it is necessary to 
my story that I should tell you; and it is also 
necessary that you should be especially careful 
to bear them well in mind. 

My father’s cottage, then, stood a mile and a 
half away from the nearest habitation. In all 
other directions we were four or five times that 
distance from neighbors. Being very poor peo- 
ple, this lonely situation had one great attraction 
for us—we lived rent-free on it. In addition to 
that advantage, the stones, by shaping which 
my father gained his livelihood, lay all about 
him at his very door. So that he thought his 
position, solitary as it was, quite an enviable 
kone. I can hardly say that I agreed with him, 
though I never complained. I was very fond 
of my father, and managed to make the best of 
my loneliness with the thought of being useful 
tohim. Mrs. Knifton wished to take me into 
her service when she married, but I declined, 
unwillingly enough, for my father’s sake. If I 
had gone away, he would have had nobody to 
live with him ; and my mother made me prom- 
ise, on her death-bed, that he should never be 
left to pine away alone inthe midst of the bleak 
moor. 

Our cottage, small as it was, was stoutly and 
snugly built, with stone from the moor as a 
matter of course. The walls were lined inside, 
and fenced outside, with wood, the gift of Mr. 
Knifton’s father to my father. This double 
covering of cracks and crevices, which would 
have been superfluous in a sheltered position, 
was absolutely necessary, in our exposed situa- 
tion, to keep out the cold winds which, except- 
ing just the summer months, swept over us 
continually, all the year round. The outsidé 
boards, covering our roughly-built stone walls, 





my father protected against the wet with pitch 
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and tar. This gave to our little abode a curi- 
ously dark, dingy look, especially when it was 
seen from a distance ; and so it had come to be 


called in the neighborhood, even before I was | 


born, The Black Cottage. 

I have now related all the preliminary par- 
ticulars which it is desirable that you should 
know, and may proceed at once to the pleasant- 
er task of telling you my story. 

One cloudy autumn day, when I was rather 
more than eighteen years old, a herdsman walk- 
ed over from Moor Farm with a letter which 
had been left there for my father. It came 
from a builder, living at our county town, half 
a day’s journey off, and it invited my father to 


I heard this, and I also discovered that they 
had been having an argument, in jest, about 
money matters, as they rode along to our cot- 
tage. Mrs. Knifton had accused her hus- 
band of inveterate extravagance, and of never 
being able to go out with money in his pocket 
| without spending it all, if he possibly could, 
before he got home again. Mr. Knifton had 
laughingly defended himself by declaring that 
| all his pocket-money went in presents for his 
| Wife, and that if he spent it lavishly, it was 

under her sole influence and superintendence. 
“* We are going to Cliverton now,” he said, nam- 
ing the county town, and warming himself at our 
| poor fire just as easily and pleasantly as if he 





come to him and give his judgment about an| had been standing on his own grand hearth. 


estimate for some stone-work on a very large | “ You will stop to admire every pretty thing 
I 


scale. My father’s expenses for loss of time in every one of the Cliverton shop-windows. 

were to be paid, and he was to have his share of | shall hand you the purse, and you will go in 
employment afterward, in preparing the stone. and buy. When we have reached home again, 
He was only too glad, therefore, to obey the di-| and you have had time to get tired of your 
rections which the letter contained, and to pre- | purchases, you will clap your hands in amaze- 


pare at once for his long walk to the county 
town. : 

Considering the time at which he received 
the letter, and the necessity of resting before he 
attempted to return, it was impossible for him 
to avoid being away from home for one night 
atleast. He proposed to me, in case I disliked 
being left alone in the Black Cottage, to lock 
the door, and to take me to Moor Farm to sleep 
with any one of the milkmaids who would give 
me a share of her bed. I by no means liked 
the notion of sleeping with a girl whom I did 
not know, and I saw no reason to feel afraid of 
being left alone for only one night, so I de- 
clined. No thieves had ever come near us; our 
poverty was sufficient protection against them ; 
and of other dangers there were none that even 
the most timid person could apprehend. Accord- 
ingly, I got my father his dinner, laughing at 
the notion of my taking refuge under the pro- 
tection of a milkmaid at Moor Farm. He 
started for his walk as soon as he had done, 
saying he should try and be back by dinner-time 
the next day, and leaving me and my cat Pol- 
ly to take eare of the house. 

I had cleared the table and brightened up the 
fire, and had sat down to my work with the cat 
dozing at my feet, when I heard the trampling of 
horses ; and, running to the door, saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Knifton, with their groom behind them, 
riding up to the Black Cottage. It was part of 
the young lady’s kindness never to neglect an 
opportunity of coming to pay me a friendly visit ; 
and her husband was generally willing to accom- 
pany her for his wife’s sake. I made my best 
courtesy, therefore, with a great deal of pleasure, 
but with no particular surprise at seeing them. 
They dismounted, and entered the cottage, 
laughing and talking in great spirits. I soon 
heard that they were riding to the same county 
town for which my father was bound—that they 
intended to stay with some friends there for a 
few days, and to return home on horseback, as 
they went out. 


ment, and declare that you are quite shocked at 
my habits of inveterate extravagance. I am 
only the banker who keeps the money—yon, 
my love, are the spendthrift who throws it all 
away!” 

‘*Am I, Sir?” said Mrs. Knifton, with a 
look of mock indignation. ‘‘ We will see if I 
am to be misrepresented in that way with im- 
punity. Bessie, my dear” (turning to me), 
‘* you shall judge how far I deserve the charac- 
ter which that unscrupulous man has just given 
tome. Jam the spendthrift,amI? And you 
are only the banker? Very well. Banker! 
give me my money at once, if you please.” 

Mr. Knifton laughed, and took some gold and 
silver from his waistcoat pocket. 

‘*No, no,” said Mrs. Knifton. ‘ You may 
want what you have got there for necessary 
expenses. Is that all the money you have about 
you? What dol feel here?” And she tapped 
her husband on the chest, just over the breast- 
pocket of his coat. 

Mr. Knifton laughed again, and produced 
his pocket-book. His wife snatched it out of 
his hand, opened it, drew out some bank-notes, 
put them back again immediately, and, clos- 
ing the pocket-book, stepped across the room to 
my poor mother’s little walnut-wood book-case 
—the only bit of valuable furniture we had in 
the house. 

‘‘What are you going to do there?” asked 
Mr. Knifton, following his wife. 

Mrs. Knifton opened the glass-door of the 
book-case, put the pocket-book in a vacant place 
on one of the lower shelves, closed and locked 
the door again, and gave me the key. 

‘* You called me a spendthrift, just now,” she 
said. ‘‘Thereis my answer. Not one farthing 
of that money shall you spend at Cliverton on 
me. Keep the key in your pocket, Bessie, and, 
whatever Mr. Knifton may say, on no account 
let him have it until we call again on our way 
back. No, Sir! I won't trust you with that 
money in your pocket in the town of Cliverton. 
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I will make sure of your taking it all home | 
again, by leaving it here in more trustworthy 
hands than yours, until we ride back. Bessie, | 
my dear, what do you say to that, as a lesson | 


in economy inflicted on a ‘prudent husband by a | 


spendthrift wife ?” 

She took Mr. Knifton’s arm while she spoke, | 
and drew him away tothe door. He protested, | 
and made some resistance, but she easily carried 


her point, for he was far too fond of her to have | 


a will of his own in any trifling matter between 


them. Whatever the men might say, Mr. Knif- | 


ton was a model husband in the estimation of 
the women who knew him. 

‘You will see us as we come back, Bessie. 
Till then, you are our banker, and the pocket- | 


book is yours,” cried Mrs. Knifton, gayly, at | 


the door. Her husband lifted her into the sad- | 
dle, mounted himself, and away they both gal- 
loped over the moor, as wild and happy as a| 
couple of children. 

Althongh my being trusted with money by 
Mrs. Knifton was no novelty (in her maiden 


days she always employed me to pay her dress- | 
maker’s bills), I did not feel quite easy at hav- | 
ing a pocket-book full of bank-notes left by her | 
I had no positive apprehensions | 


in my charge. 


about the safety of the deposit placed in my | 
hands ; but it was one of the odd points in my 
character then (and I think it is still), to feel 
an unreasonably strong objection to charging 
myself with money responsibilities of any kind, 
even to suit the convenience of my dearest 


friends. As soon as I was left alone the very 
sight of the pocket-book behind the glass-door 
of the book-case began to worry me; and in- 
stead of returning to my work, I puzzled my 
brains about finding a place to lock it up in, 
where it would not be exposed to the view of 
any chance passers-by who might stray into the 
Black Cottage. 

This was not an easy matter to compass in a 
poor house like ours, where we had nothing 
valuable to put under lock and key. After 
running over various hiding-places in my mind, 
I thought of my tea-caddy, a present from Mrs. 
Knifton, which I always kept out of harm’s way 
in my own bedroom. Most unluckily—as it 
afterward turned out—instead of taking the 
pocket-book to the tea-caddy, I went into my 
room first to take the tea-caddy to the pocket- 
book. I only acted in this roundabout way 
from sheer thoughtlessness, and severely enough 
I was punished for it, as you will acknowledge 
yourself when you have read a page or two 
more of'my story. 

I was just getting the unlucky tea-caddy out 
of my cupboard, when I heard footsteps in the 
passage, and running out immediately, saw two 
men walk into the kitchen—the room in which 
I had received Mr. and Mrs. Knifton. I in- 
quired what they wanted sharply enough, and 
one of them answered immediately that they 
wanted my father. He turned, of course, as 
he spoke, and I recognized him as a stone- 
mason, going among his comrades by the name 


| of Shifty Dick. He bore a very bad character 
for every thing but wrestling—a sport for which 
| the working-men of our parts were famous all 
through the county. Shifty Dick was cham- 
' pion, and he had got his name from some tricks 
in wrestling for which he was celebrated. He 
| was a tall, heavy man, with a lowering, scarred 
| face, and huge hairy hands—the last visitor in 
the whole world that I should have been glad to 
see under any circumstances. His companion 
| was a stranger, whom he addressed by the name 
of Jerry—a quick, dapper, wicked-looking little 
| man, who took off his cap to me with mock polite- 
| ness, and showed, in so doing, a bald head with 
| some very ugly-looking knobs on it. I dis- 
| trusted him worse than I did Shifty Dick, and 
managed to get between his leering eyes and 
the book-case, as I told the two that my father 
was gone out, and that I did not expect him 
| back till the next day. 

The words were “hardly out of my mouth 
| before I repented that my anxiety to get rid of 
| my unwelcome visitors had made me incautious 
enough to acknowledge that my father would be 
away from home for the whole night. Shifty 
Dick and his companion looked at each other 
when I unwisely let out the truth, but made no 
remark, except to ask if I would give them 
|a drop of cider. I answered, sharply, that I 
had no cider in the house—having no fear of 
the consequences of refusing them drink, be- 
cause I knew that plenty of men were at work 
within hail, in a neighboring quarry. The two 
looked at each other again, when I denied hay- 
ing any cider to give them ; and Jerry (as I am 
obliged to call him, knowing no other name by 
which to distinguish the fellow) took off his cap 
to me once more, and with a kind of black- 
guard gentility upon him, said they would have 
the pleasure of calling the next day, when my 
father was at home. I said good afternoon, as 
ungraciously as possible; and, to my great re- 
lief, they both left the cottage immediately after 
ward. 

As soon as they were well away, I watched 
them from the door. They trudged off in the 
direetion of Moor Farm ; and as it was begin- 
ning to get dusk, I soon lost sight of them. 

Half an hour afterward I looked out again. 
The wind had lulled with the sunset, but a mist 
was rising, and a heavy rain was beginning to 
fall. Never did the lonely prospect of the moor 
look so dreary as it looked to my eyes that even- 
ing. Never did I regret any slight thing more 
sincerely than I then regretted the leaving of 
Mr. Knifton’s pocket-book in my charge. I 
can not say that I suffered under any actual 
alarm, for I felt next to certain that neither 
Shifty Dick nor Jerry had got a chance of 
setting eyes on so small a thing as the pock- 
et-book while they were in the kitchen; but 
there was a kind of vague distrust on me—a 
suspicion of the night—a dislike at being left by 
myself, which I never remember having expe- 
rienced before. This feeling so increased on 
me, after I had closed the door and gone back 
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to the kitchen, that, when I heard the voices 
of the quarrymen, as they passed our cottage on 
their way home to the village in the valley be- 
low Moor Farm, I stepped out into the passage 
with a momentary notion of telling them how I 
was situated, and asking them for advice and 
protection. I had hardly formed this idea, how- 
ever, before I dismissed it, None of the quarry- 
men were intimate friends of mine. I hada 
nodding acquaintance with them, and believed 
them to be honest men, as times went. But 
my own common sense told me that what little 
knowledge of their characters I had, was by no 
means sufficient to warrant me in admitting 
them into my confidence in the matter of the 
pocket-book. I had seen enough of poverty and 
poor men to know what a terrible temptation a 
large sum of money is to those whose whole 
lives are passed in scraping up sixpences by 
weary hard work. It is one thing to write fine 
sentiments in books about incorruptible honesty, 
and another thing to put those sentiments in 
practice, when one day’s work is all that a man 
has to set up in the way of an obstacle between 
starvation and his own fireside. 

The only resource that remained for me was 
to carry the pocket-book with me to Moor Farm, 
and ask permission to pass the night there. But 
I could not persuade myself that there was any 
real necessity for taking such a course as this ; 
and, if the trath must be told, my pride revolt- 
ed at the idea of presenting myself in the char- 
acter of a coward before the people at the farm. 


Timidity is thought rather a graceful attraction 
among ladies, but among poor women it is some- 
thing to be laughed at. A woman with less 
spirit of her own than I had, and always shall 
have, would have considered twice in my situa- 
tion before she made up her mind to encount- 
er the jokes of plowmen and the jeers of milk- 


maids. As for me, I had hardly thought of go- 
ing to the farm before I despised myself for en- 
tertaining any such notion. ‘‘ No, no,” thought 
I, ‘I am not the woman to walk a mile and 
a half through rain, and mist, and darkness, 
to tell a whole kitchenful of people that I am 
afraid. Come what may, here I stop till father 
gets back.” 

Having arrived at that valiant resolution, the 
first thing I did was to lock and bolt the back 
and front doors, and see to the security of every 
shutter in the house. ‘That duty performed, I 
made a blazing fire, lighted my candle, and sat 
down to tea, as snug and comfortable as possi- 
ble. I could hardly believe now, with the light 
in the room, and the sense of security inspired 
by the closed doors and shutters, that I had ever 
felt even the slightest apprehension earlier in 
the day. I sang as I washed up the tea-things; 
and even the cat seemed to catch the infection 
of my good spirits. I never knew the pretty 
creature so playful as she was that evening. 

The tea-things put by, I took up my knitting, 
and worked away at it so long that I began at 
last to get drowsy. The fire was so bright and 
comforting that I could not muster resolution 





enough to leave it and go to bed. I sat staring 
lazily into the blaze, with my knitting on my 
lap—sat till the splashing of the rain outside, 
and the fitful, sullen, sobbing of the wind grew 
fainter and fainter on my ear. The last sounds 
I heard before I fairly dozed off to sleep were 
the cheerful crackling of the fire and the steady 
purring of the cat, as she basked luxuriously in 
the warm light on the hearth. 

Those were the last sounds before I fell 
asleep. The sound that woke me was one loud 
bang at the front door. 

I started up, with my heart (as the saying is) 
in my mouth, with a frightful momentary shud- 
dering at the roots of my hair—I started up 
breathless, and cold, and motionless; waiting 
in the silence, I hardly knew for what; doubt- 
ful, at first, whether I had dreamed about the 
bang at the door, or whether the blow had real- 
ly been struck on it. 

In a minute or less there came a second 
bang, louder than the first. I ran out into the 
passage. 

‘*Who’s there ?” 

** Let us in,” answered a voice, which I rec- 
ognized immediately as the voice of Shifty Dick. 

** Wait a bit, my dear, and let me explain,” 
said a second voice, in the low, oily, jeering 
tones of Dick’s companion—the wickedly clever 
little man whom he called Jerry. ‘‘ You are 
alone in the house, my pretty dear. You may 
crack your sweet voice with screeching, and 
there’s nobody near to hear you. Listen to 
reason, my love, and let us in. We don’t want 
cider this time—we only want a very neat-look- 
ing pocket-book that you happen to have, and 
your late excellent mother’s four silver tea- 
spoons, that you keep so nice and clean on the 
chimney-piece. If you let us in we won't hurt 
a hair of your head, my cherub, and we prom- 
ise to go away the moment we have got what we 
want, unless you particularly wish us to stop to 
tea. If you keep us out, we shall be obliged to 
break into the house, and then—” 

“And then,” broke in Shifty Dick, ‘we'll 
mash you !” 

**Yes,” said Jerry, ‘we'll mash you, my 
beauty. But you won't drive us to doing that, 
will you? You will let us in?” 

This long parley gave me time to recover the 
effect which the first bang at the door had pro- 
duced on my nerves. The threats of the two 
villains would have terrified some women out 
of their senses; but the only result they pro- 
duced on me was violent indignation. I had, 
thank God, a strong spirit of my own; and the 
cool, contemptuous insolence of the man Jerry 
effectually roused it. 

** You cowardly villains!” I screamed at them 
through the door. ‘‘ You think you can frighten 
me because I am only a poor girl left alone in 
the house. You ragamuffin thieves, I defy you 
both! Our bolts are strong, our shutters are 
thick. I am here to keep my father’s honse 
safe; and keep it I will against an army of 
you!” 








You may imagine what a passion I was in 
when I vapored and blustered in that way. 
heard Jerry laugh, and Shifty Dick swear a 
whole mouthful of oaths. Then there was dead 
silence for a minute or two, and then the two 
ruffians attacked the door. 


I rushed into the kitchen and seized the pok- | 


er, and then heaped wood on the fire, and light- 
ed all the candles I could find, for I felt as if I 
could keep up my courage better if I had plenty 
of light. Strange and improbable as it may ap- 
pear, the next thing that attracted my attention 
was my poor pussy, crouched up, panic-stricken, 
in a corner. I was so fond of the little creature 
that I took her up in my arms and carried her 
into my bedroom, and put her inside my bed. 
A comical thing to do in a situation of deadly 
peril, was it not? but it seemed quite natural 
and proper at the time. 

All ‘this while the blows were falling faster 
and faster on the door. They were dealt, as I 
conjectured, with heavy stones picked up from 
the ground outside. Jerry sang at his wicked 
work, and Shifty Dick swore. As I lft the 
bedroom, after putting the cat under cover, I 
heard the lower panel of the door begin to crack. 

I ran into the kitchen and huddled our four 
silver spoons into my pocket, then took the un- 
lucky book with the bank-notes and put it in 
the bosom of my dress. I was determined to de- 
fend the property confided to my care with my 
life. Just as I had secured the pocket-book I 
heard the door splintering, and rushed into the 
passage again with my heavy kitchen poker lift- 
ed in both hands. 

I was in time to see the bald head of Jerry, 
with the ugly-looking knobs on it, pushed into 
the passage through a great rent in one of the 
lower panels of the door. 

“Get out, you villain, or I'll brain you on 
the spot!” cried I, threatening him with the 
poker. Mr. Jerry took his head out again much 
faster than he had put it in. 

The next thing that came through the rent 
was a long pitchfork, which they darted at me 
from outside, to move me from the door. I 
struck at it with all my might, and the blow 
must have jarred the hand of Shifty Dick up to 
his very shoulder, for I heard him give a roar of 
rage and pain. Before he could catch at the 
fork with his other hand I had drawn it inside. 
By this time even Jerry lost his temper, and 
swore more awfully than Dick himself. 

Then there came another minute of respite. I 
suspected they were gone to get bigger stones, 
and dreaded the giving way of the whole door. 
Running into the bedroom as this fear beset me, 
I laid hold of my chest of drawers, dragged it 
into the passage, and threw it down against the 
door. On the top of that I heaped my father’s 
big tool-chest, three chairs, and a scuttleful of 
coals—and, last, I dragged out the kitchen-table 
and rammed it as hard as I could against the 
whole barricade. They heard me as they were 
coming up to the door with fresh stones. Jerry 
said, ‘‘ Stop a bit!” and then the two consulted 
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| together in whispers. I listened eagerly and 
just caught these words : 

** Less trouble the other way.” 

Nothing more was said, but I heard their 
footsteps retreating from the door. 

** Are they going to try the back door now?” 
I had hardly asked myself that question before 
I heard their voices at the other side of the 
house. The back door was much smaller than 
the front; but it had this advantage in the 
| way of strength—it was made of two solid oak 
| boards, joined longwise, and strengthened in- 
| side by heavy cross-pieces. It had no bolts like 

the front door, but was fastened by a bar of 
‘iron, running across it in a slanting direction, 
| and fitting at either end into the wall. 

| ‘They must have the whole cottage down be- 
| fore they can break in at that door!” I thought 
to myself. And they soon found out as much 
| for themselves. After five minutes of banging 
| at the back door, they gave up any farther at- 
tack in that direction, and cast their heavy 
stones down with curses of fury awful to hear. 
I went into the kitchen and dropped on the win- 
dow-seat to rest fora moment. Suspense and 
excitement together were beginning to tell upon 
me. ‘The perspiration broke out thick on my 
forehead, and J began to feel the bruises I had 
inflicted on my hands in making the barricade 
against the front door. I had not lost a parti- 
cle of my resolution, but I was beginning to 
lose strength. ‘There was a bottle of rum in 
the cupboard, which my brother the sailor had 
left with us the last time he was ashore. I 
drank a drop of it. Never before or since have 
I put any thing down my throat that did me 
half so much good as that precious mouthful of 
rum! 

I was still sitting in the window-seat drying 
my face when I suddenly heard their voices 
close behind me. They were feeling the out- 
side of the window against which I was sitting. 
It was protected, like all the other windows in 
the cottage, by iron bars. I listened in dread- 
ful suspense for the sound of filing, but nothing 
of the sort was audible. They had evidently 
reckoned on frightening me easily into letting 
them in, and had come unprovided with house- 
breaking tools of any kind. A fresh burst of 
oaths informed me that they had recognized the 
obstacle of the iron bars. I listened breath- 
lessly for some warning of what they might do 
next, but their voices appeared to die away in 
the distance. They were retreating from the 
window. Were they also retreating from the 
house altogether? Had they given up the idea 
of effecting an entrance in despair? 

A long silence followed—a silence which tried 
my courage even more severely than the tu- 
mult of their first attack on the cottage. Dread- 
ful suspicions now beset me of their being able 
to accomplish by treachery what they had failed 
to effect by force. Well as I knew the cottage, 
I began to doubt whether there might not be 
ways of cunningly and silently entering it against 
which I was not provided. The ticking of the 
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clock annoyed me; the crackling of the fire 
startled me. I looked out twenty times in a 
minute into the dark corners of the passage, 
straining my eyes, holding my breath, antici- 
pating the most preposterous events, the most 
impossible dangers. Had they really gone? or 
were they prowling still about the house? Oh, 
what a sum of money I would have given only 
to know what they were both about in that in- 
terval of silence ! 

I was startled at last out of my suspense in 
the most awful manner. A shout from one of 
them reached my ears on a sudden down the 
kitchen chimney. It was so unexpected and 
so horrible in the stillness, that I screamed for 
the first time since the attack on the house. 
My worst forebodings had never suggested to 
me that the two villains might mount upon the 
roof. 

‘Let us in, you she-devil!” roared a voice 
down the chimney. 

There was another pause. The smoke from 
the wood fire, thin and light as it was in the 
red state of the embers at that moment, had 
evidently obliged the man to take his face from 
the mouth of the chimney. I counted the sec- 
onds while he was, as I conjectured, getting his 
breath again. In less than half a minute there 
came another shout: 

‘‘ Let us in, or we'll burn the place down over 
your head!” 

Burn it? Burn what? ‘There was nothing 

easily combustible but the thatch on the roof; 
and that had been well soaked with the heavy 
rain which had now fallen incessantly for more 
than six hours. Burn the place over my head? 
How? . 
While I was still casting about wildly in my 
mind to discover what possible danger there 
could be of fire, one of the heavy stones placed 
on the thatch to keep it from being torn up by 
high winds, came thundering down the chim- 
ney. It scattered the live embers on the hearth 
all over the room. A richly-furnished place, 
with knickknacks and fine muslin about it, 
would have been set on fire immediately. Even 
our bare floor and rough furniture gave out a 
smell of burning at the first shower of embers 
which the first stone scattered. 

For an instant I stood quite petrified before 
this new proof of the devilish ingenuity of the 
villains outside. But the imminent danger I 
was now in recalled me to my senses imme- 
diately. There was a large canful of water 
in my bedroom, and I ran in at once to fetch 
it. Before I could get back to the kitchen a 
second stone had been thrown down the chim- 
ney, and the floor was smouldering in several 
laces. 


I had wit enough to let the smouldering go 
on for a moment or two more, and to pour the 
whole of my canful of water over the fire be- 
fore the third stone came down the chimney. 
The live embers on the floor I easily disposed 
of after that. The man on the roof must have 
heard the hissing of the fire as I put it out, and 


| of the roof just over my head. 





have felt the change produced in the atmosphere 
at the mouth of the chimney, for after the third 
stone had descended, no more followed it. As 
for either of the ruffians themselves dropping 
down by the same road along which the stones 
had come, that was not to be dreaded. The 
chimney, as I well knew by our experience in 
cleaning it, was too narrow to give passage to 
any one above the size of a small boy. 

I looked upward as that comforting reflection 
crossed my mind—I looked up, and saw, as 
plainly as I see the paper I am now writing on, 
the point of a knife coming through the inside 
Our cottage 
had no upper story, and our rooms had no ceil- 
ings. Slowly and wickedly the knife wriggled 
its way through the dry inside thatch between 
the rafters. It stopped for a little, and there 
came a sound of tearing. That, in its turn, 
stopped too; there was a great fall of dry thatch 
on the floor, and I saw the heavy, hairy hand of 
Shifty Dick, armed with the knife, come through 
after the fallen fragments. He tapped at the 
rafters with the back of the knife, as if to test 
their strength. Thank God, they were sub- 
stantial and close together! Nothing lighter 
than a hatchet would have sufficed to remove 
any part of them. 

The murderous hand was still tapping with 
the knife when I heard a shout from the man 
Jerry coming from the neighborhood of my fa- 
ther’s stone-shed in the back yard. The hand 
and knife disappeared instantly. I went to the 
back door, and put my ear to it, and listened. 
Both the men were now in the shed. I made 
the most desperate efforts to call to mind what 
tools and other things were left in it which might 
be used against me. But my agitation confused 
me. I could remember nothing but my father’s 
big stone saw, which was far too heavy and un- 
wieldly to be used on the roof of the cottage. I 
was still puzzling my brains and making my 
head swim to no purpose when I heard the men 
dragging something out of the shed. At the 
same instant when the noise caught my ear, 
the remembrance flashed across me like light- 
ning of some beams of wood which had lain in 
the shed for years past. I had hardly time to 
feel certain that they were removing one of these 
beams, before I heard Shifty Dick say to Jerry, 

‘* Which door ?” 

‘The front,” was the answer. ‘We've 
cracked it already; we'll have it down now in 
no time.” 

Senses less sharpened by danger than mine 
would have understood but too easily from these 
words that they were about to use the beam as 
a battering-ram against the door. When that 
conviction overcame me, I lost courage at last. 
I felt that the door must come down, that no 
such barricade as I had constructed could sup- 
port it for more than a few minutes against such 
shocks as it was now to receive. ‘I can do no 
more to keep the house against them,” I said to 
myself, with my knees knocking together, aad 
the tears at last beginning to wet my cheeks, 
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“I must trust to the night and the thick dark- | listen to it. The thieves had been caught, and 
ness, and save my life by running for it while | were in prison, waiting their trial at the next 
there is yet time.” assizes. Mr. and Mrs. Knifton had been so 

I huddled on my cloak and hood, and had | shocked at the danger I had run—for which 
my hand on the bar of the back door when a | they blamed their own want of thoughtfulness 
piteous mew from the bedroom reminded me of | in leaving the pocket-book in my care as they 
the existence of poor Pussy. I ran in, and | did—that they had insisted on my father’s re- 
huddled the creature up in my apron. Before | moving from our lonely home to a cottage on 
I was out in the passage again, the first shock | their land, which we were to inhabit rent-free. 
from the beam fell on the door. The bank-notes that I had saved were given to 

The upper hinge gave way. The chairs and | me to buy furniture with, in place of the things 
the coal-scuttle forming the top of my barricade | that the thieves had broken. These pleasant 
were hurled, rattling, on to the floor; but the | tidings assisted so greatly in promoting my re- 
lower hinge of the door and the chest of draw- | covery that I was soon able to relate to my 
ers and tool-chest still kept their places. ‘One | friends at the farm-house the particulars that 
more !” I heard the villains cry—‘‘ one more run | I have written here. They were all surprised 
with the beam, and down it all comes!” and interested ; but no one, as I thought, list- 

Just as they must have been starting for that ened to me with such breathless attention as the 
‘‘one more run,” I opened the back door and | farmer’s eldest son. Mrs. Knifton noticed this 
fled out into the night, with the book full of | too, and began to make jokes about it, in her 
bank-notes in my bosom, the silver spoons in | light-hearted way, as soon as we were alone. 
my pocket, and the cat in my arms. I thread- | I thought little of her jesting at the time ; but 
ed my way easily enough through the familiar | when I got well, and we went to live at our 
obstacles in the back yard, and was out in the | new home, ‘‘the young farmer,” as he was 
pitch darkness of the moor before I heard the | called in our parts, constantly came to see us, 
second shock and the crash, which told me that | and constantly managed to meet me out of 
the whole door had given way. doors. I had my share of vanity, like other 

In a few minutes they must have discovered | young women, and I began to think of Mrs. 
the fact of my flight with the pocket-book, for I Knifton’s jokes with some attention. To be 
heard shouts in the distance, as if they were | brief, the young farmer managed one Sunday 
running out to pursue me. I ran on at the top | —I never could tell how—to lose his way with 
of my speed, and the noise soon died away. It | me in returning from church, and before we 
was so dark that twenty thieves instead of two | found out the right road home again he had 
would have found it useless to follow me. asked me to be his wife. 

How long it was before I reached the farm- His relations were quite as much astonished 
house—the nearest place to which I could fly | and angered at the step he had taken as you 
for refuge—I can not tell you. I remember | yourself would have been, young lady, in their 
that I had just sense enough to keep the wind | place. They did all they could to keep us 
at my back (having observed in the beginning | asunder, and break off the match. But the 
of the evening that it blew toward Moor Farm), | farmer was too obstinate for them. He had 
and to go on resolutely through the darkness. | one form of answer to all objections. ‘‘ A man, 
In all other respects I was by this time half- | if he is worth the name, marries according to 
crazed by what I had gone through. If it had | his own ideas, and to please himself,” he used 
so happened that the wind had changed, after | to say. ‘‘ My idea is, that when I take a wife 
I observed its direction early in the even-|I am placing my honor and happiness—the 
ing, I should have gone astray, and have prob- | most precious things I have to trust—in one 
ably perished of fatigue and exposure on the | woman’s care. The woman I am going to 
moor. Providentially it still blew steadily as | marry had a small charge confided to her by 
it had blown for hours past, and I reached the | chance, and showed herself worthy of it at the 
farm-house with my clothes wet through, and | hazard of her life. That is proof enough for 
my brain in a high fever. When I made my | me that she is worthy of the greatest charge I 
alarm at the door, they had all gone to bed but | can put into her hands, Rank and riches are 
the farmer's eldest son, who was sitting up late | fine things, but the certainty of getting a good 
over his pipe and newspaper. I just mustered | wife is something better still. I’m of age, I 
strength enough to gasp out a few words, telling | know my own mind, and I mean to marry the 
him what was the matter, and then fell down | stone-mason’s daughter.” 
at his feet, for the first time in my life, inadead| And he did marry me. Whether I proved 
swoon. myself worthy or not of his good opinion is a 

That swoon was followed by a severe illness. | question, young lady, which I leave you to ask 
When I got strong enough to look about me | my husband, if you ever chance to come again 
again, I found myself in one of the farm-house | intoour parts. In telling you the circumstances 
beds—my father, Mrs. Knifton, and the doctor, | which led to my lucky marriage I have told 
were all in the room—my cat was asleep at my | you all that is necessary. You will now, per- 
feet, and the pocket-book that I had saved lay | haps, be ready to admit that a woman may 
on the table by my side. There was plenty of | possess neither beauty, birth, wealth, nor ac- 
news for me to hear, as soon as I was fit to | complishments, and yet, in spite of those dis- 
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own in the eyes of a sensible man. When you | 


advantages, may still have attractions of her | opinion of persons best qualified to judge, the 
| chance of penetrating to Banks’s Land and the 


next feel inclined to express some astonishment | adjoining archipelago, by the way of Bebring's 


at what may seem to you a strange marriage, | | Straits. 


It was to test this chance that the 


remember my case, and distrust your own hasty | Investigator and Enterprise were dispatched. 


opinions. 
reward for the trouble I have taken in telling | 
you about Tue Srece or THe Biack Corrace. | 





I ask nothing more in the way of | 


They took six months, in round numbers, to 
reach the Sandwich Islands, by way of the 
Horn ; took in supplies there, and sailed north- 
| ward at the very time the Grinnell expedition 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTHWEST | | was clearing Newfoundland. By the close of 


PASSAGE. 


July the Jnvestigator (the Enterprise arrived 


HE more we learn of the perils and the | too late, and took no part in the expedition) 
promise of Arctic navigation, the more un- | had safely passed through Behring’s Straits, in 


likely does it appear that future generations 
will hazard valuable lives and property in the | 


congeries of islands to the north of the Ameri- | 


can continent. It is possible that further dis- | 
coveries may demonstrate the usefulness of fol- | 
lowing up the track of Dr. 
Smith's Sound, or—which is more likely— 
may instigate voyages to the ‘‘open sea,”’ by 
the channel between Greenland and Norway. 
There may be something to learn there: geogra- 
phy may benefit by navigation of that unex- 
plored region; possibly—who knows ?—trade 
may find a return for consignments thither of 
ice-ships, furs, and pluck. But it seems as 
fully proved as any thing can be, that no ade- 
quate recompense awaits further expeditions to 
the scene of the labors of the late British Arctic 
discovery ships. 
be sent by the British Government to King 
William’s Land, for the purpose of clearing up 
finally the mystery which yet overhangs the 
fate of Sir John Franklin, and his ships, the 
Erebus and Terror. The British public—the 
civilized world—can hardly remain satisfied 
with the cloudy and partial accounts brought 
from Fish River by Mr. Rae; and now that a 
voyage to Boothia is reduced to a mere question 


of time and endurance, men will not be want- 


Kane through 


One more party will probably | 


| a dense fog, and in a few days bade adieu to the 
world in the Arctic Ocean. They met w ith the 
| first heavy ice early in August, in lat. 72°, and 
were much enlivened by the sight of the im- 
| mense herds of walruses basking upon the loose 
masses, Ferocious-looking as these creatures 
| are, it does not appear that the editors of Cap- 
‘tain Cook’s voyages are justified in representing 
them as formidable toman. ‘Their tusks are 
useless out of the water. Captain M‘Clure 
seems to have been rather prepossessed in their 
favor by the affection shown by the mothers for 
their young, and would not allow them to be 
shot. 

The only chance of making easting enough 
to gain the scene of operations, was by creep- 
ing along the coast, in what Arctic navigators 
call the dandwater, This is a narrow lane of 
water between the shore ice and the heavy sea 
ice, the latter being so thick as to ground in 
six, seven, and eight fathoms water. The Jn- 
vestigator worked her way into this lane shortly 
after sighting Cape Lisburne, and jogged on to 
Cape Barrow, and thence along the northern 
coast ; keeping so close to the shore as to be in 
constant communication with the Esquimaux. 

These primitive people the Jnvestigators culti- 
| vated with considerable success. They were 








ing to pay this merited tribute to the memory | somew hat addicted to stealing. A lady who vis- 
of brave Sir John and his gallant companions. | | ited the ship, actually stowed away under her 
With this exception, we see no reason why | petticoats two iron winch-handles, and an ice- 
there should be any more flying in the face of anchor; and while Captain M‘Clure was plac- 
nature by explorations of the God-forsaken | li ing some presents in the right hand of a chief, 
and man-forbidden region lying westward of | in token of good-will, with an appropriate ad- 
65°. | monition, he felt the fellow's left in his pock- 

On this account, and also from the historical | et. The Esquimaux, however, laughed heartily 
importance of the actual discovery of the north- | when they were caught, and so the Englishmen 
west passage, some interest attaches to the ac- thought best to do the same, and not allow 
count of the voyage of Captain M‘Clure in the | peccadilloes to mar the harmony of their inter- 
Investigator, now first published—an interest course. It was perhaps well they did; for it 





which the tedious and somewhat snobbish nar- 
rative of the historiographer, Captain Osborn, 
does not wholly succeed in extinguishing. 

On the 20th January, 1850, the Investigator 
sailed from Plymouth, in company with the 
Enterprise, both bound for the Arctic regions, 
via Behring’s Straits, to resume the search for 
Sir John Franklin’s ships. Sir John Ross had 
just returned from an unsuccessful search on the 
side of Baffin’s Bay, having been unable to 
penetrate further westward than Leopold's Isl- 


and. Two other British expeditions had been | 


equally fruitless. There only remained, in the 





was from these Esquimaux that Captain Ma- 
guire afterward discovered the traces of the Jn- 
vestigator. They told him that a ship had 
passed that way: when asked to describe her, 
they were unable; but they remembered that 
the sailors had given them twisted tobacco. 
From this simple fact Captain Maguire knew 
that the vessel must be the Jnvestigator, as no 
other Arctic ship was supplied with negro- 
head. 

After some narrow escapes from the ice, 
once running aground, and once meeting with a 
| furious rain-storm with thunder and lightning 
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(the first recorded in so high a latitude, 70°| round the ship; they began to drift with the 
north), the Jnvestigator reached Cape Bathurst | pack: before the week was out they had re- 
on 3ist August. ‘There more Esquimaux were | solved to winter there, and were at work hous- 
met with; a fine race of people, as it seems, | ing the ship, and making all needful prepara- 
with whom the navigators were soon on the | tions for escape in case she should be crushed 
best of terms. Indeed, if scandal speak truth, by the ice. These preparations were made un- 
some of the bold mariners were soon on such! der circumstances that might well shake the 
terms with the bright-eyed girls of Cape Bath- | nerves of astrong man. As the ice surged the 
urst, that Captain M‘Clure was obliged to use ship was thrown violently from side to side, 
his authority to keep them on board ship. When | now lifted out of water, now plunged into a 
a whale is killed by one of these Esquimaux, aj hole. ‘The crashing, creaking, and strain- 
grand banquet takes place, to which all the men | ing,” says Captain M‘Clure, in his log, ‘is be- 
and women of the tribe are invited; and after | yond description ; the officer of the watch, when 
the roast venison, the stewed whale, and the | speaking to me, is obliged to put his mouth 
other delicacies of the season have been dis-| close to my ear on account of the deafening 
cussed, the entertainment winds up in a fash- | noise.” 
ion more suitable, one would imagine, to a re- | While wintering here, Captain M‘Clure’s loy- 
laxing southern meridian than to the borders | alty was very near cutting short his career of 
of the Arctic Ocean. | usefulness. On the eastern side of the strait 
From Cape Bathurst the Investigator follow- | there was an ice-bound tract of land (forming 
ed the landwater to a level with Cape Parry, | part, in fact, of Prince Albert’s Land, already 
from whence they struck a northerly course, | visited) of which the gallant Captain felt bound 
sighting, on the 7th of September, the south- | to take possession for his Gracious Mistress. He 
ern cape of Banks’s Land. One can not help | did so accordingly, ‘‘ with the usual ceremonies ;” 
emiling at the grave manner in which this loyal | but on his return to the ship, when the party 
British captain—not knowing that the land he | reached the junction of the land and sea ice, 
saw had been discovered before—landed on the | they found, to their horror, a yawning black 
bleak and miserable shore, and announced to | gulf fifty yards wide. Night was just closing 


the icebergs and the winds that he claimed | 
the country for his mistress Queen Victoria. 
But it is a habit with English sailors. A short | 
while before, Captain Kellett, of the LZeradd, | 
sighted land to the north and northwest of | 
Behring’s Straits. It was so wretched a place, 
with so iron-bound a coast, that, with all his | 
exertions, Captain Kellett could not climb the | 
bluffs, or be quite certain in his own mind | 
whether he stood on the beach or on the ice: | 
nevertheless, he “‘ hoisted the jack, and took 
possession of the island, with the usual ceremo- 
nies, in the name of Her Most Gracious Ma- | 
jesty Queen Victoria.” It is to be hoped it will | 
do her good. 

There were still a few days of summer left, 
and a lane open to the northeast. Through 
this the Jnvestigator was worked slowly against 
head-winds; on their left they had the high 
bluffs of Banks’s Land, on their right, at a dis- 
tance of some thirty miles, stretched another 
island, which loyal Captain M‘Clure named 
Prince Albert’s Land. Creeping between the 
two, by the 9th September they were irresistibly 
led to the conclusion that the channel in which 
they were must lead to Barrow’s Strait. One 
can readily understand Captain M‘Clure’s agi- 
tation at the thought, ‘‘Can it be possible that 
this water shall prove to be the long-songht 
Northwest Passage? Only give us time, and 
we shall discover it!” They pushed on, north- 
ward, working bravely; but when they were in 
latitude 73° 10’ N., only thirty miles from Bar- 
row’s Strait, winter overtook them. It was the 
17th September. Four more days would prob- 
ably have solved the problem; but those four 
days were denied them. On the 17th they 
were stopped Ly the ice; on the 18th it formed , 





in: they had no boat; their only provision was 


| one can of preserved meat, so hard frozen that 


knives would barely scratch it; the men were 
jaded by a twenty miles’ walk over hummocks 
and rocks. They did the only thing they could 


| do—walked about to keep up the circulation, 


and fired guns to attract the attention of the peo- 
ple on board the ship. It needed all M‘Clure’s 
energy to prevent the fagged men from sitting 
down to snooze; but he kept them moving, and, 


| after a while, the ship answered their signals, 
| and a light was seen approaching over the ice. 


The Captain’s party now began to speculate 
anxiously on the chances of their friends hav- 
ing brought a boat; for without one, of course, 
assistance was useless. They watched the light 
draw nearer and nearer to the lane, one man 
swearing that he heard the sound of the sledge- 
boat on the ice, another persisting that there was 


/no sound but footsteps; till at last the relief 


party was within hailing distance. Every man 
held his breath as M‘Clure shouted, ‘‘ Have you 
a boat with you?" There was a moment’s si- 


| lence, as if the men across the gulf were taken 


by surprise by the question. Then came the 
answer, ‘‘No; we didn’t know you wanted one.” 
M‘Clure instantly sent them back to the ship 
for the Halkett’s boat. It was a critical mo- 
ment. Tired as the men were, it was quite 
unlikely that they could be kept moving till the 
party returned to the ship and brought the boat. 
But by one of those providential accidents which 
so often occur in Arctic navigation, a second 
relief party, with a boat, met the first on their 
way to the ship, and so all were saved. 

Before winter set in completely, Captain 
M‘Clure determined to test the vital question, 
whether the channel ia which the ship lay did 
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really lead to Barrow’s Strait or not. 
out on 22d October, with a sledge party, for the 
north. It hardly appears, from the account 
given by Captain Osborn, that the party were 
equipped and provided in the best possible man- 
ner; for though they had 200 pounds apiece to 
draw in the sledge, they were pinched both for 
fuel (and, consequently, water) and food; and 
though the thermometer does not seem to have 
fallen much below zero, some of the men were 
badly frost-bitten. Four days after leaving the 


ship they saw to the northeast the wonderful | 


blue crystalline sea-ice described by Parry ; and 
that night, after a long march, M‘Clure went 


to sleep with the thrilling conviction that next | 
morning he would feast his eyes on the sea-ice | 


in Barrow’s Strait. Long before daybreak he 
was astir and afoot. Climbing a hill some 600 
feet above the sea-level, he waited for sunrise 
in a state of excitement which can be well con- 
ceived. At last the first streak of dawn appear- 
ed, revealing the land called after Prince Albert 
(whom, by-the-way, the gallant historiographer 
of the expedition does not forget, even at such 
a moment, to designate in full as His Royal 
Highness, etc., etc.): then the coast-line of 
Banks’s Land became visible, and at the same 
moment the delighted explorers saw at their 
feet the frozen waters of the great strait called 
Barrow’s or Melville Strait. 

The Northwest Passage was discovered! With 
one voice those brave Englishmen shouted, as 
they gazed on the long-sought spectacle, ‘‘ Thank 
God !” 

From the point in Barrow’s Strait upon which 
they were looking—a point opposite to Cape 
Hay, in Melville Island—Parry had sailed into 
Baffin’s Bay and home. The existence, there- 
fore, of a water-communication round the north 
coast of America was finally demonstrated. 
They had not found any trace of Franklin; but 
they had done the next best thing, and enough 
for M‘Clure’s fame. 

He was nearly lost on his way home. Hay- 
ing started in advance of the sledge, he was 
overtaken by a snow-storm, in which he lost his 
way. Though only six miles from the ship, he 
might as well have been six hundred in that 
storm. Night came on, with a temperature 15° 
below zero. Abandoning the attempt to gain 
the ship, after much random trudging over hum- 
mocks, he began to pace the top of a great lump 
of ice, in the hope of seeing some signal from 
the sledge or the ship. But the drift was too 
thick to see any thing. Up and down he march- 
ed, till eleven o’clock, wondering what he should 
do if the bears—whom he heard growling around 
him—were to take a fancy to attack him; at 
last, fairly worn out, he crept to the lee side of 
the ice-lump, found a soft bank of snow, threw 
himself upon it, and was soon fast asleep. 
Strange to say, he awoke next morning none 
the worse, and found himself full four miles 
beyond the ship. 

Christmas was kept with the usual banquet 
and frolic. A strange picture might have been 





He set | seen that Christmas-day by a spirit who could 


have roamed from end to end of the icy conti- 
nent and taken it in at a glance. No less 
than ten Arctic discovery-ships were wintering 
within a few hundred miles of each other. Un- 
der Griffith’s Island lay H. B. M.’s ships the 
Resolute, Assistance, Pioneer, and Intrepid. Ina 
small bay in North Devon were securely snugged 
Captain Penny's two brigs. The Investigator, 
as we have seen, lay in Prince of Wales’ Strait. 
And at the mouth of Lancaster Sound, drifting 
helplessly in the pack which had borne them 
already twelve degrees to the eastward, were 
the two unfortunate ships of the Grinnell ex- 
pedition. But this was not all. Only three to 
four hundred miles from the Jnvestigator’s win- 
ter quarters, Mr. Rae was waiting on the border 
of Great Bear Lake for weather that would al- 
low him to start on his land journey. And in 
all human probability, on that same Christmas- 
day, Sir John Franklin and his men, the object 
of so many expeditions and so much anxious 
hope, were miserably subsisting on short allow- 
ance somewhere in King William’s Land, or on 
the bank of Peel Sound. 

The Enterprise had failed to pass Icy Cape 
before the winter season began, and was not, 
therefore, within the Arctic circle. Her com- 
mander, in the spring of 1851, injudiciously 
permitted a young officer named Barnard to 
land in Russian America for the purpose of 
making inquiries with regard to the course of 
the Investigator ; while at a trading-post called 
Darabin, the traders were attacked by Indians, 
and poor Barnard, among others, was murdered. 
Captain Osborn publishes a letter of his, reveal- 
ing his sad fate. It was to the surgeon of the 
Enterprise, and ran as follows: 

“ Dear Apams,—I am dreadfully wounded in the abdo- 
men; my entrails are hanging out. I do not suppose I 
shall live long enough to see you. The Cu-u-chue In- 
dians made the attack while we were in our beds. Bos- 
key is badly wounded, and Darabin is dead. 

“I think my wound would have been trifling had I had 
medical advice. I am in great pain. Nearly all the na- 
tives of the village are murdered. Set out for this place in 
all haste. Joun Barnarp.” 

From March to July the Jnvestigator’s crew 
spent the time in searching the vicinity of their 
winter quarters for traces of Sir John Franklin. 
Three sledge parties were sent out, and there 
was no lack of courage, perseverance, or fore- 
thought in their leaders; but, as the world 
knows, they discovered nothing. In July the 
ice broke up sufficiently for the ship to move. 
A strenuous effort was made to force her through 
the remaining portion of Prince of Wales’ Strait 
into Barrow’s Strait—she actually reached a 
point only twenty-five miles from the latter— 
but the heavy ice of Melville Sound was jammed 
against the mouth of Prince of Wales’ Strait, 
and she could advance no farther. After per- 
severing but fruitless endeavors to find a lane 
through the dense pack, Captain M‘Clure put 
the ship about, and steered for the west coast 
of Banks’s Land. As before, the ship sailed 
in the landwater, creeping round the island at 
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a snail's pace; sometimes working her way 
through such narrow passages that the studding- 
sail boom had to be ‘‘ topped” to enable her to 
pass between the cliffs on one side and the floes 
on the other. Of course, close as they were to 
the land, they went ashore frequently. They 
found no Esquimaux to enliven their labors; 
but Captain M‘Clure noted a striking confirma- 
tion of the well-known theory that the climate 
of the polar regions was once much milder 
than it is. On the northwest cape of Banks’s 
Land, north of the line 74° N. lat., where the 
ground-willow has now a hard struggle for ex- 
istence, he found layers upon layers of large 
wood, sometimes twenty and forty feet in depth. 
Some of the logs were so hard that men could 
jump upon them without breaking them; many 
were petrified ; and all, it seems, unfit for burn- 
ing. Similar discoveries of fallen trees, in a 
state of semi-petrifaction, were made in 1853, 
by an officer of the Resolute, in a latitude two 
degrees higher north. 

Winter overtook the Jnvestigator this year on 
21st September, and Captain M‘Clure, who had 
vainly hoped to get into the pack in Barrow's 
Strait before the close of the season, so as to 
drift with it eastward during the winter, laid 
the ship up in a bay on the north of Banks’s 
Land, which he appropriately christened Mercy 
Bay. The winter passed—or rather the early 
portion of it—like any other Arctic winter in a 
well-appointed ship. Captain M‘Clure had, 
however, thought it prudent to reduce the al- 


lowance of food to two-thirds, in order to pro- 
vide against the mishap of being detained an- 
other winter in the ice; and, consequently, ev- 
ery exertion was made to supply the deficiency 
by hunting. 

One of the hunting parties had well-nigh 
proved fatal to a colored man serving on board 


the ship. He had wounded a deer, and chased 
it till a fog came on, and he lost his way. It 
was in January, and the weather was bitterly 
cold; the poor fellow began to fancy himself 
frozen to death, and lost his wits entirely. 
While in this state, a sergeant of marines named 
Woon met him, and offered to lead him to the 
ship. The negro, beside himself with terror, 
could not be made to understand any thing, and 
stood crying and shuddering till he fell down in 
a fit. The Sergeant waited till he was restored ; 
then partly by force, partly by entreaty, he in- 
duced him to walk toward the ship. Night 
soon closed in, at about two in the afternoon; 
and the darkness reviving all the terrors of the 
negro, he fell to the ground, bleeding at the 
nose, and writhing in convulsions. The ques- 
tion now was, what was to be done with him? 
To wait till he recovered would have placed 
both lives in jeopardy; to leave him there and 
go to the ship for assistance would have in- 
sured his freezing to death, independently of 
the wolves. Sergeant Woon, like a brave man, 
slung his own and the negro’s musket over 
his shoulder, took the half-dead man’s arms 
round his neck, and began to trudge toward the 





ship with his burden. The negro was a large 
man; such a weight over so uneven a road was 
enough to try a giant’s strength. The only re- 
lief the Sergeant had was when he had climbed 
a hill or hummock ; he then loosed his hold of 
the negro, and rolled him down the opposite 
side. Rough treatment, seemingly, for a sick 
man, but it rather did him good. By eleven 
o'clock the couple were within a mile of the 
ship. But Sergeant Woon was exhausted. 
He exerted all his powers of eloquence upon 
the negro to induce him to walk. The poor 
creature only begged to be ‘‘let alone to die.” 
Finding all his arguments unavailing, the Ser- 
geant laid him in a bed of deep snow, and with 
all his remaining strength ran, alone, to the ship. 
He procured assistance directly, and returning 
to the place where he had left the negro, found 
him with his arms stiff and raised above his 
head, his eyes open, and his mouth so firmly 
frozen that it required great force to open it to 
pour down restoratives. He was alive, however, 
and eventually recovered. 

The wolves, which the Sergeant had so gravely 
feared on this occasion, were the most ravenous 
of their species. They do not seem to have 
actually attacked the hunters, but more than 
once they disputed with them the game they 
shot. A sailor once had a hard tussle with a 
female wolf for the carcass of a deer he killed ; 
she laid hold of the tail, he of the head, and 
they pulled against each other until the sailor 
received a reinforcement from a hunting party 
in the neighborhood. 

In the spring, Captain M‘Clure crossed with 
a sledge party to Melville Island, but discovered 
nothing; on his return to the ship he made 
preparations for the summer cruise. All was 
ready to move out of winter quarters by June, 
and the men, who were very tired of their dull 
home, and many of whom showed symptoms of 
incipient scurvy, were once more in high hopes. 
These were somewhat dashed by the discovery 
that the ice in June and July, instead of dimin- 
ishing in thickness, had increased about two feet. 
However, early in August, the ice began to 
move, and all was activity and excitement on 
board the Jnvestigator. On the 16th Angust a 
lane opened in the ice, and water was seen in 
several places. ‘The ship was on the point of 
warping out, when, on 20th August, the ‘‘ lead” 
closed, and cold weather coming on, the sum- 
mer was abruptly brought to a close. 

This was terrible mischance. It was now 
certain that the Investigators must spend the 
winter of 1852-'53 in the Bay of Mercy. They 
had been straitened in respect of provisions last 
year, what should they be this? As the season 
advanced hunger began to be seriously felt. 
The officers and men were reduced to one solid 
meal, and that a scanty one, per day. In the 
morning a cup of very weak cocoa, with the 
merest atom of bread, was served out; the din- 
ner consisted of half a pound of salt meat, with 
a piece of bread, and ‘‘enough vegetable to 
swear by ;” in the evening, weak tea was given 
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to all who chose to have it. Those who know 
the enormous quantities of food required by trav- 
elers in the Arctic regions will appreciate the 


felt by the Investigators. 

Captain M‘Clure decided to send a part of 
his men home by land, via the M‘Kenzie River, 
and another party via Griffith's Island to Cape 
Spencer, where there was a boat and provisions, 
retaining only thirty of the strongest men in 
the ship with himself. But before they started 
a change came over Arctic affairs. 

Lady Franklin, unceasing in her entreaties 


to the Admiralty, had induced the British Gov- | 


ernment to send out another expedition—the 
largest that had yet sailed—in search of her 
husband. This was the expedition under Sir 
Edward Belcher, consisting of four vessels. 
Now Mr. Creswell, of London, had a son on 
board the Jnvestigator. Paternal affection 
sharpening his wits, he divined, what no one 
else in England seemed to have imagined, that 
the Jnvestigator might have discovered the 
Northwest Passage, found her way to Banks’ 
Land, and be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Melville Island. He therefore petitioned the 
Admiralty that it might be an instruction to the 
ships of Belcher’s squadron to support M‘Clure 
as well as search for Franklin; and in accord- 
ance with this request, when the little fleet ar- 
rived in Lancaster Sound, the Resolute and her 
consort made for Melville Island to search for 
M‘Clure.* 


On the 6th April, 1853, the little crew of the 
Investigator was in low spirits: one of their 


comrades had just poisoned himself. Let us 
give the rest in M‘Clure’s own words: ‘‘ While 
walking near the ship, in conversation with the 
first lieutenant upon the subject of digging a 
grave for the man who had died, and discuss- 
ing how we could cut a grave in the ground 
while it was so hardly frozen—a subject natu- 
rally sad and depressing—we perceived a figure 
walking rapidly toward us from the rough ice 
at the entrance of the bay. From his pace and 
his gestures we both naturally supposed at first 
that he was some one of our party pursued by 
a bear, but as we approached him, doubts arose 
as to who he could be. He was certainly’ un- 
like any of our men; but recollecting that some 
one might be trying a new traveling dress, pre- 
paratory to the departure of our sledges, and 
certain that no one else was near, we continued 
to advance. When within about two hundred 
yards of us this strange figure threw up his 
arms and made gesticulations resembling those 
made by Esquimaux, besides shouting at the 
top of his voice words which, from the wind 
and the intense excitement. of the moment, 
sounded like a wild screech; and this brought 
us both fairly to a stand-still. The stranger 





* Our readers are aware that this is the same Resolute 
which, abandoned by her crew, was found by some Yan- 
kee whalers, brought into an American port, bought and 
fitted up by the United States Government, and sent to 
England as a present to her Majesty. 








came quietly on, and we saw that his face was 
as black as ebony; and really, at the moment, 


| we might be pardoned for wondering whether 
severity with which these short commons were | 


he was a denizen of this or the other world; 
and had he but given us a glimpse of a tail or 
cloven hoof, we should assuredly have taken to 
our legs. As it was, we gallantly stood our 
ground, and, had the skies fallen upon us, we 
could hardly have been more astonished than 
when the dark-faced stranger called out—‘ I’m 
Lieutenant Pim, late of the Herald, now in the 
Resolute. Captain Kellett is at Dealy Island!’ 
To rush at him and seize him by the hand was 
the first impulse, for the heart was too full for 
the tongue to speak. The announcement that 
relief was close at hand, when none was sup- 
posed to be even within the Arctic circle, was 
too sudden, unexpected, and joyous for our 
minds to comprehend it at once” 

The rest is known. We all remember—for 
we have read the account in the newspapers—of 
the pusillanimous decision of Sir E. Belcher to 
abandon his ships in the Arctic seas, of the 
return of the officers and crews to England in 
the North Star, Phenix, and Talbot, and of the 
righteous court-martial whose venerable Presi- 
dent returned Sir Edward his sword in stern 
silence. But it is due to Captain M‘Clure to 
reproduce one passage in the dispatch which 
he had prepared to send home with the land 
parties he was about to dispatch in the spring 
of 1853: 

‘*Should any of her Majesty’s ships be sent 
for our relief and we have quitted Port Leo- 
pold, a notice containing information of our 
route will be left on the door of the house at 
Whalers’ Point, or on some conspicuous posi- 
tion. If, however, no intimation should be 
found of our having been there, it may at once 
be surmised that some fatal catastrophe has 
happened, either from our being carried into 
the Polar Sea, or smashed in Barrow’s Strait, 
and no survivors left. If such be the case, 
which, however, I will not anticipate, it will 
then be quite unnecessary to penetrate far- 
ther to the westward for our relief, as, by the 
period that any vessel could reach that port, 
we must, from want of provisions, all have 
perished. In such a case, J would submit that 
the officers may be directed to return, and by no 
means incur the danger of losing other lives in 
quest of those who will then be no more.” 

Regulus, warning his countrymen against 
making peace with Carthage, did not rise 
higher than this. 

One word more—as to Franklin. Mr. An- 
derson, the Hudson Bay Company’s factor, who 
pursued the search on the traces of Rae, hav- 
ing added nothing to our previous knowledge, 
our actual information with regard to Frank- 
lin and his party may be summed up in a few 
sentences. His vessels, the Erebus and Terror, 
were last seen on the 26th of July, 1845, in the 
upper waters of Baffin’s Bay, waiting for an 
opening in the pack. The winter of 1845-'46 
they spent at Beechy Island, as the Grinnell 
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expedition proved. The next, and only re- 
maining item of positive information, is the 
well-known story of the Esquimaux to Mr. Rae, 
touching the death of a party of emaciated 
white men on the banks of the Great Fish 
River, and the purchase by Mr. Rae of a num- 
ber of articles of plate and utensils which had 
undoubtedly belonged to Sir John Franklin 
and his officers. Our negative information 
amounts to this. Sir John Franklin did not 
progress westward for any distance beyond his 
winter quarters in 1845-’46. He did not visit 
Cape Walker, Banks’s Land, Melville Island, or 
Prince Regent’s Inlet. 

These are the data on which a judgment 
must be formed as to his fate. Dr. Kane, 
writing before Rae’s discovery, surmised that 
Sir John might have been tempted to ascend 
Wellington Channel. The later, and doubt- 
less the better opinion, being founded on larger 
information, is that he struck, in the summer 
of 1846, not to the north, but to the south. 
That he sailed in search of the Northwest Pas- 
sage down Peel Sound, and never returned 
to Barrow’s Strait. Whether his vessels were 
crushed by the ice, or locked in and abandon- 
ed, remains to be ascertained: Arctic explor- 
ers believe that it was quite possible for them 
to reach King William’s Land, at the southern 
extremity of the Sound; and there, no doubt, 
they may be sought with a strong probability 
of finding the clew to the mystery. There are 
men of strong faith who believe that there are 
yet survivors of that expedition, who have 
adopted the Esquimaux mode of life, and sub- 
sist as those children of the ice do. Conjec- 
ture is legitimate where truth can not be dis- 
cerned. 

Lady Franklin, knowing no despair, peti- 
tioned, on the 5th of June last, that a new ex- 
pedition—one more only—might be sent by way 


of Behring’s Straits to explore King William's | 


Land and Peel Sound. Her letter, which was 
addressed to the Admiralty, got into the ‘‘Cir- 
cumlocution Office,’ and has never been an- 
swered. A number of learned men, geogra- 
phers and others, with Sir Roderick Murchison 
at their head, addressed a separate appeal, with 
the same object, to Lord Palmerston: but, up 
to this time, it has not received a favorable an- 
swer. It would seem reasonable to hope that 
such a prayer will eventually be granted. 





PURSUIT OF A WIFE. 
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HEN the fashionable world became con- 
scious of the existence of the Grubbins, on 

their taking possession of their new brown stone 
house up-town, there was a very lively interest 
awakened at once in all that concerned that re- 
spectable family. Ifthe Grubbins had remained 
and ended their life where they had spent the 
greater portion of it, in their two-story house in 
the lower part of the city, there had been no 
occasion for the high-minded historian to de- 
seend from his lofty pedestal, and giving a lift- 





ing hand to raise into public notice so humble a 
family; and if he had, could he or his protégés 
have withstood the withering contempt of the 
inquiry, ‘‘ Who knows the Grubbins?” Sud- 
denly emerging, as they did, from obscurity into 
the full noontide splendor of fashionable life, 
the Grubbins established a claim at once to rec- 
ognition, and shone with such an intensity of 
light that the eye of the observer could see no- 
thing of the past, from the exhaustion of its 
vision in the exceeding brightness of the present. 

No sooner was it known who had become the 
fortunate possessor of that ‘‘ corner lot,” at a 
price that could have bought half the island a 
few score years ago, than a very deep interest 
was awakened in the splendid monument which 
was destined to rise, story above story, to attest 
the triumph of opulence and the newly-arisen 
glories of the Grubbins. As stone arose above 
stone, as arch after arch spanned hall, and pil- 
lar upon pillar lifted its sculptured capital, the 
interest became more and more intense; and 
when the heavy cornice, like the brow of a proud 
man, frowned with magnificent contempt, from 
its lofty position, upon its lowlier neighbors, cu- 
riosity became admiration, and admiration— 
worship. The temple sanctified the idol, and 
the Grubbins were deified. 

As every one is duly diligent in informing 
himself about all that concerns his neighbors 
who are worth a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars or more, it is needless to give any very 
precise description of the Grubbins mansion. 
Spike, of Spike and Co., opposite, could give 
you the dimensions within an inch of the depth 
and width of the lot, and how many thousand 
dollars Grubbins paid down in hard cash for 
what had been offered, only five years before, 
for so many hundreds. Mrs. Spike, with the 
assistance of Miss Spike, may be equally de- 
pended upon for the most accurate information 
in regard to the splendid fitting up of the Grub- 
bins mansion. She will describe, with glow- 
ing enthusiasm, the splendor of the Aubusson 
carpets, and their cost in Paris, where they 
were woven in one piece expressly for Grub- 
bins—that gentleman having sent out the meas- 
ure of his drawing-rooms to France, with an 
order that no expense should be spared. Mrs. 
Spike will talk to you by the hour about the 
damask curtains in the parlor, the hundred- 
dollar ebony and tapestried chairs in the draw- 
ing-room, and the magnificence of the boudoir, 
with all its effulgence—the rose-red silk hang- 
ings, and the pink-tinted mirrors, in which 
Mrs. Grubbins reflects daily her broad skirts 
and flashy trimmings. The youthful Tom Spike 
—whose fastness is only surpassed by the speed 
of his trotter, who can do his mile in 2.40 and 
something to spare—is the best authority on 
the Grubbins’ magnificent coupé and pair; and 
we have his word for it, that the two spank- 
ing bays, so gayly caparisoned, which show off 
their points, and step up so proudly in front of 
their master’s mansion, cost a round fifteen hun- 
dred at least. We should like, for the sake of 
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our fashionable readers, to dwell upon these in- | ter, too—the beautiful and rich Miss Caroline 
teresting particulars ; but our duty, unfortunate- | Grubbins, the belle of the town—was far too fine, 
ly, is to record the history of the less important | with her grace and accomplishments, for him to 
parts of the Grubbins establishment—the Grub- | approach with that effusion of the homely affec- 
bins themselves. tions in which even Grubbins once had the heart 
The world generally did not trouble itself to indulge. He was fairly frightened at her su- 
about the suddenness of the wealth of Hosea periority, and cared now only to contemplate her 
Grubbins; the world was satisfied with the fact | at a distance, as a magnificent appurtenance of 
that Hosea Grubbins was rich. It was true, | the splendid Grubbins establishment, of which 
Jones and Smith, who were in the same busi- | he, Grubbins, was recognized by the world as the 
ness, shook their heads when their competitor | wealthy proprietor. 
in dry-goods stepped out of his splendid equi- Mrs. Grubbins, unlike her husband, thorough- 
page, and reminding their friends that Hosea | ly enjoyed her position, and fairly reveled in all 
Grubbins’ note had gone begging in Wall Street, its gorgeous luxuries. ‘‘ There is no end,” she 
not many months ago, at twenty per cent. dis- | would say over and over again, ‘to Grubbins’s 
count, declared that people were very much over- | purse ;” and her expenses fully confirmed her 
rated in New York, and very knowingly hinted | statement. Her extravagance was the talk of 
that if any one wanted a brown stone house | the town; and nothing, whether from Cashmere, 
they knew where he could obtain one, in a few | Paris, or Lyons, was too costly for her profuse 
years, at a bargain. But Jones and Smith were | expenditure. She was a prodigy of personal 
mistaken. Hosea Grubbins was rich; and, | expense, and whether ‘‘ at home” in the morn- 
moreover, in every outward aspect, became his | ing, in her splendid coupé in the streets at noon, 
wealth. or at the great ball of the season at night, she 
Respectability shone from his bald head, and | never made her appearance without carrying an 
lingered gracefully about the scattered hairs | independent fortune upon her back. With a 
which Time had blanched but spared; respect- | naturally expansive person, Mrs. Grubbins was 
ability was reflected from the glistening surface | fortunately endowed with the means of making 
of the finest and newest black broadcloth which | a most extensive display of her purchased stores, 
covered, without a wrinkle, his well-filled per- | and she spread out her finery to such advantage 
son; but it was in the chaste folds of his white | that its exceeding costliness was revealed to the 
cravat where respectability was recognized by all, | admiration of every observer, as clearly as if the 
and commanded the reverence of its worshipers. | hundreds of dollars were ticketed upon it at 
Grubbins had become studiously sombre in dress | Stewart's or Dieden’s. She enjoyed fashion- 
and serious in demeanor, in accordance with the | able life—for was she not received every where 
responsibility of his respectable position ; but it | with eager welcome, as the wife of the rich Mr. 
might be observed, in spite of the polish of his |Grubbins? She drank full of her cup of glory, 
bald head, and the smoothness of his gray hairs, | and as her broad face grew redder with enjoy- 
and the diligent practice of fixing his jaws in a | ment, and more glowing with conscious dignity, 
spasm of dignity, and smoothing down his yellow | and her person swelled wider and wider with 
face by frequent applications of his podgy hand, | skirt upon skirt, she became of such a size and 
that the wrinkles concentrated more and more | importance that it was not surprising that Mrs. 
about his sharp eyes, which seemed ever to be | Grubbins’ self absorbed all Mrs. Grubbins’ time 
twinkling with delightful anticipation ofa chance | and interest. 
ata good bargain. Grubbins appreciated, but did Caroline, the daughter and only child, was 
not enjoy the splendor with which he was sur- | the sole member of the family who seemed to 
rounded. The grand brown stone mansion, the | be perfectly at home amidst the splendor of the 
gorgeous furniture, the stylish equipage, and | Grubbins establishment. While her mother 
the fashionable éc/at of his position, were sources | was overlaying herself with gilt upon gilt, that 
of pride, as so many attestations, in the eye of | the world might be dazzled with the artificial 
the world, of his wealth; and he contemplated | display—while the father, ‘‘ eat up with carking 
them with the same satisfaction as he did the | care,” was counting out thousands upon thou- 
immense balance in his favor in his old ledger | sands 
at the counting-house. On the score of personal “At his dull desk, amid his ledgers stall'd,"* 
comfort, he thought, when he thought at all, | and living in splendid misery at home, the 
that he had been a great loser in giving up his | daughter sat like a queen upon her throne, and 
simple life and old house, where he had been at | all that wealth could offer seemed unworthy to 
home for forty odd years, for the Fifth Avenue | be laid at her feet. Her natural dignity vindi- 
palace, where no one was more of a stranger | cated her right to what she possessed, yet she 
than himself. He found himself alone; the | bore herself with such an air of generous indif- 
friends of his youth and manhood kept aloof, | ference to all, that no one was disposed either to 
scared away by the grandeur of his establish- | question her claims or envy her privileges. She 
ment; his wife, who had been the plain Polly | was one of those surprises which are oceasion- 
of his earlier years in dimity, was now the fash- | ally found among the daughters of the nouveaux 
ionable Mrs. Grubbins in velvet and diamonds, | riches, She had escaped the rude experiences 
and was no more like his ‘‘old woman” of an- | of the early life of her parents, which had so 
cient times than calico is like satin. His daugh- | hardened the texture of their manners and char- 
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acter, that all the trimmings of gold lace served quant news, ‘‘The Bunkum is below, only sey- 
only to bring into stronger contrast their natural enteen days from Liverpool—the shortest pas- 
coarseness. With a perfection of beauty that sage on record—beats the Fly Away one min- 
would have commanded homage any where, | ute and fifty-nine seconds and a half,” a piece 


either in the cottage or the palace, it was not 
surprising that with the additional advantage of 
wealth she should be the admiration of the cir- 
cle within which she moved. Whoever saw her 
would exclaim at the first glance, ‘‘ There is a 
beautiful woman!” Was it the complexion, so 
clear and purely blonde, or the finely-chiseled 
features, or the bright eyes so intelligent, or 
the expression so chastened with womanly dig- 
nity and yet so full of sympathy, or the tall fig- 
ure, or the movement, so unconsciously easy 
and graceful? It was all combined. 

Not only did Caroline receive the homage of 
the outer world, but she was reverenced as a 
superior creature at home. Her father bowed 
down before her, and even her mother forgot 
herself occasionally in admiration of her daugh- 
ter. She was not willful or perverse in her 
longings, but if she had been as capricious and 
inordinate in her desires as Cleopatra herself, 
she would have met with no resistance from her 
parents. Her will had been so absolute, that she 
had never imagined the possibility of its freedom 
of exercise being checked. When, therefore, 
Edward Hilton, who from the free companion 
of her childhood had grown into the bashful ad- 
mirer of her blushing womanhood, and, finally, 
into the impassioned suitor of her hand, she 
frankly, with one gush of tears of joy, sprang 
to his embrace and sealed her heart to his. 
When Hilton prudently alluded to obtaining the 
consent of the father, his daughter thought only 
of it as a mere formality which usually preced- 
ed the ceremony of marriage. Her father, who 
had never opposed her in the smallest wish, 
would not now, of course, oppose the earnest 
desire of her heart—the great hope of her life. 
Grubbins, however, not only did oppose it, but 
fiercely rebuked Hilton for what he termed his in- 
solent presumption, and forbade him his house ; 
and the old man sternly told his daughter never 
again to mention Hilton, as her father’s happi- 
ness, and his very fate, and that of all he held 
most dear, depended upon her obedience. 


IL. 

When the packet-ship Bunkum was announced 
as ‘‘ below,” there was a great stir at the Astor 
House. The flag was hoisted, and waved its 
stars and stripes in the eyes of the thronging 
multitudes in Broadway, that they might be 
conscious that a distinguished personage was 
about honoring the hotel with his presence, and 
eating, drinking, and sleeping within its hos- 
pitable precincts at three dollars a day, with- 
out counting the smaller item of the five-dollar 
Madeira. The dignified proprietor himself, in 
an interval of political leisure, even displayed 
some interest in the prospect of his coming guest, 
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of intelligence which gave increased excitement 
to the nervous worshipers of Bacchus, and great- 
ly enlarged the demand for slings and cobblers. 

Captain Flukes, of the Bunkum, now, as usual, 
stepped out of the hack at the private entrance 
of the Astor House, but disguised from all ob- 
servation, in his thick pilot-cloth coat buttoned 
to the chin, and his tarpaulin slouched over his 
eyes, and thence springing up the wide steps, 
he shot past the parlors, from the expansive 
mirrors of which such an effulgence of silks 
and satins flashed into his eyes that he winked 
perceptibly, and did not fully recover his vision 
until he was fairly within the more subdued at- 
mosphere of his own room. 

Flukes in sea toggery and Captain Flukes in 
full dress were as unlike each other as the grub 
and its metamorphosis of a butterfly. On ship- 
board he was all tar and rope-yarn; on land he 
was all fine linen and Cologne water. He was 
known among the sailors as the greatest driver 
who sailed out of New York, and carried more 
sail, lost more topmasts and men off them than 
any captain in the trade. ‘Knock down, drag 
out,” he used to say, was the only way to get his 
wages out of Jack, and he broke more bones 
and spars than any sea-bruiser extant. He, 
however, made the shortest voyages and most 
profitable returns to his owners, and they read- 
ily forgave him the comparatively small deduc- 
tion, in the shape of the frequent damages for 
assault and battery, they were obliged to pay for 
the knocking down propensities of their favorite 
skipper. Once ashore, however, Captain Flukes 
was as oily-toned as a fashionable parson at a 
wedding, and rather prided himself upon his 
politeness and gallantry. 

As he came out of his room just now he was 
the admiration of every beholder. If he had 
expressed a professional opinion of himself, he 
would have said that he was an A No. 1 clipper 
going before the wind under full sail. Nor 
would the comparison be a bad one, as he swung 
m his sea gait along the immense hall of the 
Astor in the wide-spread magnificence of his 
perfected toilet. His person was naturally large, 
but he added very considerable to its expansive- 
ness by his mode of giving the fullest effect to 
his fashionable dress. His black frock-coat was 
thrown wide open, as if to catch the lightest 
breath of admiration for the silk lining and his 
golden-starred velvet waistcoat, the collars of 
which were also broadly extended to give full 
effect to the diamond studs that glistened in his 
finely embroidered shirt-bosom, which bellied 
out like a main-sail in a fair breeze. Every 
thing seemed unfurled in accordance with the 
prosperous gales, under the influence of which 


and prepared to give a becoming welcome to the | the Captain was evidently sailing. The ends 
august visitor expected. The bar-keeper was of his satin cravat were spread wide out beyond 
in a state of intense excitement, and spiced each his sturdy neck, above which stuck out a broad 
drink of his numerous customers with the pi- linen collar and a pair of straggling mutton- 
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cutlet whiskers; his cambric handkerchief flut- 
tered freely from beyond the pocket of his coat; 
and to show that the clipper had every rag set 
she could bear, the Captain had turned up his 
cuffs in order to give full display to his broad 
wristbands and diamond buttons. The Captain’s 
black trowsers, however, were firmly strapped 
down over his patent leather boots; for he liked, 
he said, to have every thing tightly stowed be- 
low. He had very ingeniously disguised his 
tough leathery hands in a pair of white kid 
gloves, so the passing observer was not con- 
scious of the purple hieroglyphics in the bend 
between his forefinger and thumb. He was still 
young, not much over forty, and his lady pas- 
sengers, as they steadied themselves upon his 
arm, thought that, with his fresh complexion, 
his teeth as white as a hound’s, his tall person 
and broad shoulders, the Captain was decidedly 
handsome. But their husbands and lovers were 
sea-sick, and their sea-sickness told all to the 
advantage of Flukes. The Captain was entirely 
too red and full in the face, particularly about 
the chin and lower jaw, and the upper part of 
his person was too brawny and large for his com- 
paratively short and meagre legs for him to pass 
for an Apollo on shore. He, however, was in 
excellent physical condition as to muscle and 
digestion, though the doctors might say he made 
too much blood, and would go off, if he did not 
drink less brandy and water, in an apoplexy. 
As the Captain moved majestically through 
the passers-by, and neared the throng of the go- 
ing and coming travelers and the bustling hab- 
itués of the office, he gave a tug at his cuffs and 
threw back his coat, displaying an additional 
quantity of white linen, as if he were pugna- 
ciously going in for a struggle with a mutinous 
crew, or about hauling at a tarry rope, and then 
eommenced, with a will, pulling at the numerous 
hands stretched out to welcome him. The wait- 
ers started up from their seats in respectful ad- 
miration, and touching each other with an em- 








phatic nudge of their whisk-brushes, passed the 
word, ‘* That’s Captain Flukes!” as that distin- | 
guished gentleman exchanged his courtesies with | 
his friends, from the dignified proprietor down | 
to Patrick the fireman. The captain availed 
himself of a lull in the feu de joie with which he | 
was received, and asked the clerk triumphantly 
“if his friend Mr. Grubbins had called?” Mr. | 
Grubbins had called half a dozen times, and 
was very anxious to see Captain Flukes, replied 
the clerk, as that active individual turned round | 
to a list of numbers like a gigantic multiplica- | 
tion table, and taking down a card handed it to 
the Captain, upon which that gentleman read, | 
“Mr. Hosea Grubbins—will dine with you at 
five.” 
Ill. 

The abrupt termination of Edward Hilton’s 
intimacy at the Grubbins mansion had produced 
a shock the more overwhelming as it was unex- | 
pected. He had been an old friend of the fam- | 
ily, and had, in the conscious dignity of self- | 
respect, always deemed himself worthy of their | 
Vor. XIV.—No. 81.—Z 





regard. He was not unconscious of the advant- 
ages of wealth, and was too much of a man of 
sense to despise them, but his refinement recoiled 
instinctively from that vulgar appreciation of 
gold which took delight in its mere chink and 
glitter. The ease which fortune secured from 
the absorbing anxieties of a life fagged, worn, 
and exhausted in the struggle for the mere ne- 
cessities of existence, he greatly valued. With 
a fine natural sensibility for the beautiful, and a 
high culture from the best education at home, 
perfected by study and a communion with the 
most finished society and the noblest works of 
art and literature abroad, Edward Hilton was a 
man endowed with all those refined character- 
istics which become a man of fortune, and give 
a grace to wealth. He was, however, not rich 
according to the Grubbins standard, although 
possessed of an income which freed him from 
being controlled by his necessities in the choice 
of his profession, and gave him a wide liberty 
in the indulgence of his tastes. To literature 
he was naturally led from his fondness for books, 
and in its successful prosecution he found those 
additional resources, which, added to his own 
inherited fortune, secured him a handsome in- 
dependence. That a sympathy should have been 
early awakened between a youth who was not 
only naturally gifted with a superior understand- 
ing, but possessed of all the conventional refine- 
ments of the highest social culture, and a re- 
fined woman like Caroline, to whom wealth was 
a means of perfecting her natural grace, and 
refining her feminine susceptibilities, was not 
surprising. That this sympathy should have 
strengthened into the warmest admiration and 
most devoted love was no less to be expected, 
when both were young, early associates, and 
each a specimen of beauty—she of feminine 
grace, and he of manly force and intellectual 
refinement. 

Hilton was so absorbed in his devotion to Car- 
oline, that he was hardly conscious of the false 
position in which she was placed. The very 
brightness of the jewel blinded his eyes to the 
coarse setting. Hosea Grubbins and Mrs. Grub- 
bins were no more to him than the heavy brass 
mountings on their dashing equipage, or the 
ugly cornice on their gorgeous’ mansion. He 
certainly did not. admire but hardly noticed 
them. Now, however, that he had been con- 
temptuously thrust from the Grubbins mansion, 
and his hopes of happiness blasted by the tyran- 
nical edict of old Grubbins, he beheld that re- 
spectable old gentleman in his true light as a 
devoted worshiper of Mammon, and a bigoted 
scorner of all who could not pay for a high seat 
in Mammon’s temple. He did not curse his pov- 
erty, but he cursed, with all the bitterness of his 
heart, that greed which, though choked to dying 
with satiety, could still gasp after more. He 
would have hardly eared to revile, but would 
have turned away in silent contempt from the 
Grubbins establishment, and never thought again 
of its vulgar display and its sordid proprietor, 
had it not been for his love for the daughter. 
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He wrote to Caroline, and gave way to the feel- 
ing of bitterness with which he viewed her fa- 
ther’s cruel opposition to their union, and ap- 
pealed to her for a proof of the sincerity of her 
love by leaving her father’s house for his, where, 
if there should be less wealth, there would be 
more heart. He had enough, he said, to sup- 
port a wife comfortably, and no effort should be 
spared, of which a strong arm and loving heart 
were capable, to secure her in her new home 
against every regret for the luxuries of her past 
life. In her answer she assured Hilton of her 
devotion, and warmly thanked him for his gen- 
erous offers. If she should regard only her own 
happiness she would throw herself at once into 
his arms. She was ready, she declared, to make 
any personal sacrifice, if there were any to be 
made; but there was indeed none, for Hilton 
must know that she could only be happy with 
him. ‘‘I acknowledge,” she wrote, ‘‘ with sad- 
ness, my father’s love of money, but you do him 
wrong in attributing that as a motive for his op- 
position to our marriage. There is another and 
a stronger motive I am confident, but what it is 
I know not; but I pray to Heaven that the mys- 
tery, when revealed, may prove a revelation for 
our happiness. Until then, let us be patient 
and hope for the best. I dare not disobey my 


father when he tells me my disobedience would | 
This was not very consolatory to | 


be his ruin.” 
the fevered heart of Hilton, who became more 
and more impatient with each check to his pas- 
sion. Letters passed again and again, full of 
mutual expressions of love and devotion, but 
Caroline dwelt more and more upon the mys- 
tery in which her father’s conduct was involved, 
and of her own inability to solve it, or resist its 
influence upon her fate. At last came a letter 
from Grubbins himself, in his well-known mer- 
cantile style, to this effect: 

‘** Sig,—Your favor to Miss Caroline Grubbins was duly 
received on 16th instant, and is hereby returned, as in- 
closed, As my daughter is engaged to be married, you 
will please receive this as a due notification of the pro- 
priety of ceasing all further correspondence. 

“Yours, etc., Hosza Gruspins. 

“Epwarp Hitton, Ese.” 

** Engaged to be married! engaged to be mar- 
ried !” repeated Hilton, over and over again, as 
if he were striving to understand the words, and 
to awaken himself by the sound of his own voice 
from the insensibility with which the heavy and 
unexpected blow had momentarily paralyzed 
him. All hope was gone; his* books, society, 
his own thoughts, his daily life, the familiar 
scenes of home, associated as they had been 
with his hopes of happiness, were now only bit- 
ter reminders of his misery. He determined 
to go abroad, and thus strive to stifle, with the 
noise and stir of travel, the old voices which so 
sadly echoed in his heart. 


IV. 

‘* Well, Grubbins, old fellow! how d'ye do, 
and how’s Carry?” was the welcome shouted 
loudly by Captain Flukes, as Hosea Grubbins 
presented his respectable person at the Astor 
House, preparatory to the dinner to which he 


had invited himself. Flukes did not somehow 
or other participate in the general reverence 
with which Grubbins’s white cravat and uni- 
form respectability of appearance were received. 
Whether it was from the frequent drinks of 
brandy-and-water with which the Captain's 
friends had been welcoming him on his arrival, 
or from a shrewd appreciation of character, or 
from exact knowledge of it, it may not be ne- 
cessary to investigate; but it was quite clear 
| that the Captain was treating Hosea Grubbins 
with the familiarity which bordered very close- 
ly on contempt. ‘* How d’ye do, old fellow ?” 
repeated the Captain, accompanying his polite 
inquiry each time with a blow upon Hosea 
Grubbins’s shoulders, which fairly staggered that 
gentleman, and to which he only responded a 
faint ‘* Thank you, pretty well.” If Flukes had 
taken it into his head to give Grubbins a kick 
under the tails of his respectable black broad- 
cloth coat, we believe that Grubbins would have 
been no less sparing of his expressions of grati- 
tude. Grubbins was exceedingly deferential to 
‘| the Captain, and his attitude in his presence 
| was like that of a mouse under the paws of a 
| terrier, very suspiciously timid—as if he thought 
| he was entirely at the mercy of Flukes, and 
| might be disposed of forever without a moment's 
notice. Grubbins now gently touched the Cap- 
tain, intimating that he would be pleased to 
| have a few words with him; and the two were 
soon walking, arm in arm, along the hall, and 
engaged in earnest conversation. 

Flukes and Grubbins were not fairly aroused 
from their mysterious and deeply-absorbing con- 
versation until the clang of the gong rushed 
from the stout arms of the white-aproned wait- 
er, filling the hall, bursting into the parlors, 
diving down imto the bar-room, ascending pre- 
cipitately up stairs, and stirring by its welcome 
sound the multitude within the granite walls 
of the Astor. Black coats rush up stairs, black 
coats spring down, silks and satins rustle out of 
the parlors below, silks and satins hurry out 
of the bedrooms above, and for a moment there 
is a confused commotion in every part of the 
| hotel among its crowded population of men, wo- 
| men, and children, who are finally gathered to- 
| gether in a flood of voracious guests that pours 








| ge 
| into the dining saloon. 

| The Captain was too conscious of his import- 
| ance to lose ary advantage of display by con- 
founding his personal identity in the thick throng 
which crowded to their dinner. He according- 
ly restrained his eagerness for the satisfaction 
of his appetite, which was by no means remark- 
able for its reserve, and waiting until the mis- 
cellaneous feeders were seated, threw back his 
coat from his bulging chest, passed his hands 
through his shaggy locks, and giving a patron- 
izing nod to Grubbins, strided in, followed meek- 
ly by that demure gentleman at his heels. We 
need not say that Flukes was conscious all over, 
from his diamond studs to his patent leather 
boots, of the fact that all eyes, in spite of the 
absorbing interest of the ornamentally printed 


| 
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bills of fare before them, were attracted to- 
ward his imposing person. Captain Flukes now 
took his place in the seat always reserved for 
him at the head of one of the tables. On his 
right were placed Lady George Grumpy and her 
husband Sir George, two of his distinguished 
passengers, who had just arrived in the Bunkum, 
on their way to Canada, where Sir George was 
about to join his regiment. The Captain, who 
was so far from being remiss in his politeness, 
rather overdid it, particularly on the score of 
introductions, having preliminarily introduced’ 
his friend ‘‘ Mr. Grubbins, of New York, Lady 
Grumpy—Mr. Grubbins, of New York, SirGeorge 
Grumpy,” directed hifn to také his -seat on. the 
left. ‘The Captain had taken the earliest op- 
portunity to whisper to Lady Grumpy at his side, 
with the air as if he were adding a trifling puff 
to his own inflated vanity—‘‘ One of the mer- 
chant princes of New York, worth his million.” 
lier ladyship was not-easily aroused, but her in- 
terest was so far awakened that she actually put 
her glass to her eye and contemplated Gmubbins 
with the least possible degree of consciousness 
of that respectable gentleman’s presence. _ She, 
however, was instantly struck with the astonish- 
ing similarity of that ‘‘merchant prince” to a 
butler of her own at home, to which resemblance 
Grubbins’s black suit, white cravat, bald head, 
and generally subdued aspect greatly added. 
The Captain had ordered, with his usual ex- 
pansiveness of hospitality, a bottle of Madeira— 
“the Flukes Madeira, remember, with the green 
seal,” was the word; and, accordingly, the Fluxes 
Madeira (so called in especial honor to the Cap- 
tain) was brought, and ostentatiously dusted of 
its accumulated cobwebs by the obsequious wait- 
er in the very eyes, and much to the disgust of 
Lady Grumpy, who mentally exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
impudence of these Yankee servants!” she not 
knowing, apparently, that these slandered per- 
sons were generally from her own country. ‘The 
Captain’s wine once uncorked began to circu- 
late freely, and Grubbins, under its exhilarating 
influence, ventured the remark to Sir George 
Grumpy, ‘Immense hotel this Astor House!” 
That gentleman managed, after some effort, to 
articulate through his tight military coat, his 
choking stock, and his overhanging mustache, 
“‘Eh?” Grubbins returned to the charge: ‘‘Im- 
mense hotel, SirGeorge!” ‘‘ Ah, yes-s-s,” was 
the somewhat improved result. ‘* What do you 
think Astor is worth?” was the next question 
of the courageous Grubbins. ‘‘Can’t say, ‘pon 
my word !” was the brilliant success with which 
Grubbins was rewarded, and which so encour- 
aged that gentleman that, with renewed bold- 
ness, he gave a full-mouthed response to his 
own query, by declaring, ‘‘ Astor is worth twenty 
millions if he’s worth a cent.” Lady Grumpy 
lifted her eyes from a sweet potato which puz- 
zled her immensely, and which, as she tasted 
its sweetness, she thought had strayed, through 
Yankee ignorance, from the dessert, and, look- 
inz at Grubbins, deigned to take in every word 
of his last remark, and mentally made a memo- 








randum for future record in her journal. That 
veracious history was afterward adorned with 
the elegant observation, ‘* Astor, New York, fio- 
tel-keeper, estimated at four millions of pounds 
sterling!” Grubbins continued squeezing, with 
all the possible pressure of his native inquisi- 
tiveness, an occasional word out of the dry rind 
of Sir George, and supplying Lady Grumpy with 
the most authentic material for her veracious 
journal, which she proposed publishing on ker 
return to England under the title of ‘* The Di- 
ary of a Lady of Quality.” Captain Flukes, on 
the other hand, was renewing his old intimacies 
with his numerous friends by keeping the Flukes 
Madeira in constant circulation from one end 
of the long room to the other. ‘That gentle- 
man .there, in the red whiskers—that one just 
picking his teeth with a fork—no, no, the next 
one, who is helping himself to all the toma- 
toes,” were the rapid orders to the confused 
waiter, which Flukes was issuing with such vol- 
ubility and effort that all the Madeira seemed 
to be rising in a full current to his face, and 
turning its natural red into a deep purple. The 
Astor House dinner was disposed of, in spite of 
its almost endless courses, and its numberless 
appeals to a lingering taste, with the usual ra- 
pidity with which our countrymen gobble up 
their daily food. Captain Flukes and Grub- 
bins, however, in compliment to their friends 
Sir George and Lady Grumpy, prolonged their 
sitting until the crowd had dispersed, but did 
not find their patience equal to stopping until 
their distinguished English friends had gone 
slowly and systematically through the whole 
range of the bill of fare. Leaving Sir George 
and Lady Grumpy lingering about the novel 
delights of a canvas-back duck, Captain Flukes 
and his friend Grubbins arose and took their 
leave, not before, however, the latter gentleman 
had shaken hands with his noble acquaintances, 
and invited them to ‘‘Grubbinsand Co., — Pearl 
Street, where,” he added, ‘‘we'll be happy te 
see you.” The two friends, highly flushed with 
their copious draughts of the Flukes Madeira, 
now adjourned to the bar, and having lighted 
their cigars, retired to the Captain’s room, where 
some mysterious parcels of which Flukes had-re- 
lieved his person on his arrival were made over 
to the guardianship of Grubbins. A carriage 
was now ordered, and the two stepped out of 
the lofty portals of the Astor House, and order- 
ing the driver to various resorts of the great 
city, the theatres, saloons, and other equally re- 
fined delights, for which Flukes’s salt diet and 
severe restrictions at sea had given him an in- 
ordinate longing, they drove off, intending te 
bring up at the Grubbins mansion, to close the 
night with some important business in the pri- 
vacy of that luxurious establishment. 
Vi 

It was just at that brief interval of twilight, 
when it is too soon to light the gas, and yet teo 
late to read without it, and the splendor of the 
lofty brown-stone mansion of the Grubbins was 
momentarily enshrouded in gloom, that Mrs. 
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Grubbins was dozing in luxurious comfort, with 
her capacious person snugly reclining in the soft 
depths of the purple-velveted easy chair, which 
had been drawn close over the rug near to the 

te. The coal fire threw out an occasional 
jet of light that flashed brilliantly for a moment 
across the waving surface of Mrs. Grubbins’s 
moire antique dress, revealing all its glistening 
splendors, and reflected itself in the polished 
surface of the rosewood furniture and the rich 
hangings of the window, where Caroline stood. 
For a moment there was a flush upon her face, 
which seemed to warm and brighten it into its 
former glow of healthful life and happiness. 
Soon, however, the fire waned again, and the 
room was darkened by the thick, misty atmos- 
phere of approaching night, in which the splen- 
dor of Mrs. Grubbins’s skirts was lost, and the 
heaped-up magnificence of that lady was no 
more than a dull cloud settling more and more 
earthward, and hardly distinguishable from the 
obscured furniture and other costly appurtenan- 
ces of the apartment. 

Caroline continued to stand almost motionless 
at the window. Her person, though naturally tall 
and well-rounded, looked, in the outline of her 
dress—which, from its lighter color, contrasting 
with the deep purple of the rich cloth curtains, 
was clearly defined even in the gathering dark- 
ness—from its fullness of development in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing fashion, more ma- 
tronly than virgin-like. But from the ampli- 
tude of the drapery rose a head and neck of great 
loveliness and vestal purity. In the gray twi- 
light her face looked more pale than usual, and 
with its calm but expectant expression, and the 
studied stillness of her whole figure, she might 
have passed for a marble statue of ‘‘ Sabrina 
fair,” listening to an invocation of some gentle 
maid in hard-besetting need. None, however, 
had more reason to invoke such aid than Caro- 
line herself. 

Hearing that Hilton was bent upon leaving 
the country, Caroline had taken the occasion 
of the arrival of Captain Flukes, and the cer- 
tainty of her father remaining until late at night 
with him, to write to Hilton and request a se- 
cret interview. She had appointed an early 
hour in the evening, saying that she would 
watch his coming from the window of the din- 
ing-room. This fronted on the avenue, and as 
the house was a basement one, it was easy to 
observe the approach of any person from the 
street. As Caroline moved with an occasional 
nervous start, and rustled her dress at the sight 
of some chance passer-by, whom she supposed 
for a moment might be Hilton, her mother 
would half rouse herself from her sleep, and a 
slumbering mutter would issue from the dark 
cloud near the fire, which seemed indistinctly 
to have the muffled sound of Car-o-line. Caro- 
line became more cautious, but continued to 
look eagerly into the darkening street. As the | 
March day was closing, cold and blustering, it was | 
difficult to distinguish the various persons who, | 
huddled up in their coats and cloaks, passed to 





and fro, and the anxious expectation of the poor 
girl, who often asked herself, ‘* Will he come ?” 
was doomed to frequent disappointment. At 
last a tall figure crossed from the opposite side, 
approached the iron gate, and sprang up the 
step with a confidence that showed him famil- 
iar with the house. ‘It is he!” mentally ex- 
claimed Caroline, as she moved with a trem- 
bling heart, and with a constrained silence out 
of the room, and in a moment was at the door, 
which she opened on the instant. Grasping 
Hilton’s hand, she tremblingly said, ‘‘ Thank 
you, it is more than I deserve.” Caroline now 
quietly conducted Hilton, while impressing upon 
him the greatest caution and silence, to the li- 
brary, which was upon the same floor, but in the 
rear of the dining-room, where Mrs. Grubbins 
still continued her comfortable slumber. When 
Caroline lighted the gas, and the jet of light 
flashed suddenly into her face, it revealed it 
with such a deathly paleness of aspect, that it 
might have seemed that the bronze warrior 
which adorned the chandelier above the library 
table had suddenly plunged his sword into her 
heart. Hilton was startled with the look; so 
changed from the youthful freshness and warmth 
of that face but a few months ago. Was she 
ill? asked Hilton. No! no! she was only a 
little fatigued, she said. 

The library was the sanctum of Grubbins, 
where that gentleman smoked his cigar, or in- 
dulged in his afternoon snooze. No one was al- 
lowed to enter it but Caroline, who alone ap- 
preciated the books, which, guided by her cul- 
tivated taste, she had taken care to select of the 
choicest kind. ‘To a literary eye, however, the 
incongruity of a miscellaneous collection of Con- 
gressional documents, railroad reports, bank 
statements and directories, crowded upon the 
shelves with the immortal works of the poets 
and master spirits of literature, was at once ap- 
parent. For the statistical department Grub- 
bins himself, however, was responsible, who, as 
a large capitalist, took great interest in such 
works, and of course read nothing else, with the 
exception of the daily papers. There were all 
the elegant luxuries besides, in the shape of 
morocco-lined lounges, and Voltaire chairs, such 
as the most ease-loving literary Sybarite could 
have desired. Among the pictures on the wall 
hung conspicuously a painting of the packet- 
ship Bunkum, Captain Flukes, within sight of 
icebergs, in a ‘‘ squall.” 

There was a painful silence of some few mo- 
ments, when Hilton and Caroline regarded each 
other with a mutually tender but timid and 
anxious air, as if conscious they had no longer 
a right to indulge ‘in that free interchange of 
sympathy which had once been their happy 
lot, and as if compelled to restrain the natural 
movements of their loving hearts. Hilton first 
broke this reserve by saying, with a hardly sup- 
pressed bitterness, 

** Miss Caroline, I have forgotten to congrat- 
ulate you upon your engagement; pray who is 
the happy man?” 














‘«I—I do not deserve this from you, Edward!” | 
tremblingly answered the poor girl, as the tears 
filled her eyes, and trickled down her pale 
cheeks. Hilton was moved to the heart with 
all the strength of his former affection, and re- 
penting of his cruel irony, would have kissed 
away the tearful record, and every remembrance 
of his bitter wound, and momentarily forgetful 
of the change in his relation to one he so deep- 
ly loved, approached, and would have pressed 
the trembling girl to his heart. She, however, 
with the quick appreciation of propriety, so ever 
alert in a woman of virtue and refinement, 
shrank back, and waving him off with her hand, 
said, with wonderful firmness, 

‘Mr. Hilton, you forget.” 

Caroline seemed now to have recovered all 
her presence of mind, although what the French 
so beautifully term /es darmes duns la voix—the 
tears in the voice—gave a deep pathos to her 
words, and showed that the emotion of her 
heart was with difficulty kept from bubbling up 
from beneath her affected firmness. She com- 
menced by telling Hilton that she had asked for 
this night’s interview, in order that Hilton, who 
was about leaving the country, might hear from 


her own lips her justification, and bear with him | 


a remembrance of her which she hoped would 
be free from reproach. She then spoke of the 
mysterious ties which bound her father at the 
feet of Captain Flukes. How he had proposed 
that gentleman as a suitor for her hand; how, 
when she refused, her father had begged, prayed, 
and finally threatened her in vain, until at last, 
when he told her, so solemnly, that his wealth, 
his position, his character, nay, his very personal 
freedom, depended upon her consent, she so far 
yielded as to agree to abandon her hopes of hap- 
piness as the wife of Hilton, to whom she had 
betrothed herself. Her father had spoken free- 
ly, she said, every where of her engagement, 
and had written to that effect, as he told her, to 
Hilton himself; but she declared that she had 
never yet given her consent to become the wife 
of Captain Flukes, although that gentleman 
acted as if he were already entitled to her hand. 
She had begged, she continued, for delay, and 
this had been extorted unwillingly from her fa- 
ther. She ended her sad revelation with these 
words of despair: ‘‘ Pity, oh, pity me, Mr. Hil- 
ton, for I see no relief but in death!” Her head 
fell, and, with her hands pressed convulsively to 
her face, she wept bitterly. Hilton was. in an 
agony of sympathetic suffering, but did not utter 
a word, shocked and almost heart-broken as he 
was by the revelation he had just listened to, 
and conscieus that words could bring no relief 
to such hopeless misery. His own interposition 
was in vain: Caroline was resolute in her sac- 
rifice as regarded her union with Hilton; and, 
although she had not dared yet to face the final 
prospect of her cruel doom, which fated her to 
become the wife of one whom she could not love, 
she yet saw no hope of escape, and her wretched- 
ness was that of despair. 

Hilton and Caroline, however, gradually re- 
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covered their composure, and, as their future 
was dark and threatening, naturally turned their 
thoughts to the past, and called up to their mem- 
ories the bright pictures of their early hopes and 
happiness. They were lingering in fond com- 
munion about these paths of pleasantness and 
peace, which their memory had conjured up, 
almost forgetful of the abyss at their feet, when 
they were suddenly aroused to a consciousness 
of their position. 

‘It’s my father and Captain Flukes!” ex- 
claimed Caroline, as a sound of the quick shut- 
ting of the front door and approaching steps were 
heard in the hall. ‘ There—there!” quickly 
repeated Caroline, as she pointed to the en- 
trance, which opened into a room adjoining, and 
had hardly closed the door when Grubbins en- 
tered the library, followed by Captain Flukes, 
who saw nothing in the agitation of Caroline— 
whom he saluted with a loud “How d’y’do, 
Carry ?”—than what he supposed was the natu- 
ral effect of his imposing appearance. 


VL 

Hilton found himself in the midst of dark- 
ness, to which for a moment there seemed ne 
| limit, as he turned his back to the door which 
had just closed upon him. As he cautiously, 
however, felt his way, with unsteady step and 
timidly groping arm, forward for some distance, 
his eye caught the least glimmer of yellow light, 
which seemed to be straining itself with difficulty 
through a crevice directly in front of him, as if 
striving to reach him and aid his sight bewil- 
dered by the surrounding darkness. He silently 
moved on, with his eye upon the light, bia feet 
sliding in slow advances one after the other, and 
his hands stretched out and moving circularly, 
as if he were swimming timidly. His fingers at 
last touched a cold surface, which, as they moved 
over the polished wood, and passed irregular- 
ly from panel to panel, he knew to be a door. 
He felt and felt, until his hand reached the 
knob, which he grasped and would have turned, 
when a rustle, and an exclamation, as of one 
suddenly aroused within, made him pause. He 
dropped his hand from the door, and drawing 
himself back, determined to change his tactics 
and seek for some other means of exit. He 
now began to reflect upon the awkward position 
in which he was placed. If he had been guided 
by his own manly instincts, he would never have 
hidden himself from the observation of Grubbins 
and Captain Flukes, but would have boldly 
faced them as they entered; he had, however, 
allowed himself unconsciously to be guided by 
the nervous fears of the agitated Caroline. Now 
that he had made the false step of concealment, 
he had a double motive for trying to escape from 
the house without the notice of its inmates, not 
only to avoid compromising the daughter in the 
eyes of her family, but to save himself from being 
exposed in the humiliating position in which he 
was, skulking like a thief in another man’s house. 
He would make another effort to get out un- 
noticed, and if it failed, as a last resort he would 
boldly burst upon Grubbins and Flukes, and trust 
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to the best explanation the occasion might suz- 
gest to save Caroline’s dignity and his own self- 
respect. 

Guided by the least glimmerings of light which 
escaped from the illuminated apartments, which 
bounded at either end the room in which Hilton 
was inclosed, he, in spite of the deep darkness 
iu which he was enveloped, and which was not 
diminished but only defined in one direction, 
by the faint rays of the gas which just struggled 
through the opposite doors, could form some | 
idea of the prison in which he had allowed him- | 
self to be so absurdly immured. He thought, | 
and rightly, that he was in a sort of butler’s 
paatry, which opinion was confirmed by his| 
groping hand suddenly plumping into a basket 
of household silver, the clatter of which startled 
himself; and as he listened lest he might have 
aroused the people in the house, the thought | 
suggested itself to him, and at the same mo- | 
ment its ludicrousness, at which he could hardly | 
restrain himself from a hearty burst of laughter, | 
that his concealment and near propinquity to} 
Mr. Grubbins’s valuables, if discovered, might | 
justify that gentleman in a prosecution of him 
for burglary. Mr. Grubbins, however, was too | 
much absorbed in his mysterious business with 
Captain Flukes in one room, and Mrs. Grubbins 
too deeply smothered in her heap of. skirts and 
her comfortable repose in the arm-chair in the 
other, for either of them to be roused into any 
anxiety about their personal safety or the se- 
eurity of their basket of silver. Hilton, starting 
with the proposition that he was in the butler’s 
pantry, inferred that there must be passages 
leading from it to the kitchen below and to the 
dining-room above. The idea of taking the 
passage to the kitchen he rejected at once, as 
John, the footman, and Patrick, the coachman, 
who were holding a levee there, in company 
with the Bridgets and Mollys of the establish- 
ment, would raise such a hue and cry on dis- 
covering a stranger making free with their mas- 
ter’s house, that if he escaped with his bones 
unbroken he could not possibly get off without 
such a scene as a fastidious gentieman like him- 
self would by all means wish to avoid, 

Hilton now strove to find the staircase lead- 
ing above, and commenced gronving about and 
swimming again in the darkness. He had) 
hardly moved, when he found his hand touching 
a balustrade, and with a cautious, hesitating step 
his foot reached the stairs. He then mounted | 
the stairs with more confidence, but still with a | 
constrained silence, and, after a short ascent, | 
feund a door at the top, where he soon touched 
the handle, and with the bold assurance that he 
had now discovered a means of escape, gave it 
a confident turn and pressed forward, but great 
was his surprise and disappointment to find 
himself resisted. The door was locked. 

Hilton now retraced his steps, fully determ- | 
ined to face old Grubbins and Flukes in the | 
back room. He had groped his way to the | 
deor, guided by the faint rays of light which 
percolated through its crevices, and stopping 








for a moment to compose himself in preparation 
for an audience which he was quite conscious 
would not only be unexpected and unwelcome 
to the dignified gentlemen within, but very 
embarrassing to himself, he heard a word in the 
loud voice of Captain Flukes which startled him 
and made him pause. He listened and listened, 
as the conversation within warmed, and Grub- 
bins and Flukes became more and more confi- 
dential, with such an absorbing interest, that 
he never thought for a moment of an action 
which, under any other circumstances, he would 
have been the first to condemn. But the reve- 
lation he heard was so startling, so important 
to himself and her he loved, and involved so 
deeply his future destiny, that he still listened 
and drank in with an eager thirst of curiosity 
every word that was uttered. Conflicting emo- 
tions struggled within his heart, but as he men- 
tally exclaimed, with a hopeful confidence, 
‘Caroline shall be mine!” it may be presumed 
that joy was the stronger feeling of the moment. 

A light suddenly filling the room, Hilton 
turned round and saw Caroline before him with 
a candle, which seemed ready to fall from her 
trembling hand. He was in a moment at her 
side, and with such a jaunty air in his step, and 
such pleasurable emotions glistening in his face, 
that she would have been painfully struck with 
the contrast between her sadness and his ill- 
timed gayety, had it not been that her surprise 
in seeing him at all overcame all other emotions. 

Hilton at once explained how he had found 
himself imprisoned by finding the door locked 
above, and she, after reproaching herself for not 
having thought of such a possible occurrence, 
told him how, by the merest accident of her 
mother having early retired to bed, and re- 
quested her to take the basket of silver with her 
up stairs (where, in accordance with the usual 
safe custom of prudent families, it was the prac- 
tice of the Grubbins to deposit it for the night), 
she had chanced to come to his rescue. He, 
however, was too excited to attend coolly to any 
explanations, and as Caroline conducted him 
silently through the front parlor out into the 
hall and to the front door, he said, as he bid 
her good-night with the gayest possible spirit, 
and much to her wonderment, ‘Be of good 
cheer—to-morrow.” 

Vit. 

Hilton was conscious that, from the disclos- 
ures to which he had been an unwilling listen- 
er, he held the fate of Captain Flukes and Grub- 
bins in his power. He now determined to use 


| it mercifully, but advantageously to the con- 


summation of his own happiness and that of 
her whom he so fondly loved. He was a man 


| fertile in expedients and quick in execution; so 


no sooner had he concentrated his mind upon 
the subject which absorbed it, than the most ef- 
fective plan of conduct presented itself, and he 
at once pursued it. Though late at night when 
he entered his rooms on his return from the 
Grubbins mansion, he sat down at once and 
wrote a letter to Captain Flukes, in which he 
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informed that gentleman—but as an anonymous 
correspondent—that his proceedings were en- 
tirely known, and that the Captain might have 
evidence of the fact as convincing as that of 
his own conscience, Hilton so specified cireum- 
stances and minute details that not a doubt 
could be possibly left in Flukes’s mind that his 
schemes were clearly exposed to the writer. 
He then urged the Captain, as a friend, to es- 
cape; and vividly represented to him the dan- 
ger of exposure, and all its fatal consequences, 
unless he fled at once from New York, and re- 
minded him that the steamer was to leave for 
Liverpool at noon on the coming day. 

Hilton could not sleep that night until he had 
delivered the letter, from the happy effects of 
which he had so much hope, and accordingly 
dispatched it at once to the Astor House. He 
had the satisfaction, on recognizing Captain 
Flukes next day on board the steamer, where 
he had gone to watch the effect of his plan, to 
find that it had met with the desired success. 
Flukes, in spite of his artful attempt to disguise 
his full-blown magnificence in the faded en- 
velope of a shabby suit and slouched hat, and 
by the lopping off of his redundant mutton-cut- 
let whiskers, was detected at once by the keen 
eye of Hilton, who, after waiting until the 
steamer was fairly started on her voyage, di- 
rected his steps to the store of Grubbins and Co., 
in Pearl Street, with the view of trying the de- 
sign he had in view upon the respectable senior 
member of that flourishing firm. 

Hilton was so absorbed in his purpose, that 
he rushed through the crowded streets as if he 
were escaping from pursuit with a policeman at 
his heels, or running after the prospect of a 
speculation in Wall Street. He pushed on, in 
and out of the intricate mazes of carriages, 
carts, hacks, gallant policemen escorting un- 
protected females, down among boxes, busy 
brokers, and bustling dry-goods men, until he 
reached the new marble store of Grubbins and 
Co. 

Rapid though Hilton was in his movements, 
the long store, as he entered, seemed to stretch 
out before his impatient eye as an endless pros- 
pect. He hurried through the long ranges of 


boxes, with their wealth of rich silks and laces | 


exposed with studied carelessness by the know- 
ing young gentlemen in flashy waistcoats and 
showy jewelry, which, if paid for, must have 
cost the larger part of their salaries, who were 
putting on their best faces and practicing their 
art upon crowds of customers, until he reached 
the inclosure, within the rails, where Grubbins 
was hemmed in like a wild animal. He felt, 
by the time he had reached that gentleman’s 
sanctum, as if, in his haste, he had been shot 
through an almost endless rope-walk, so long, 
straight, and uniform appeared the store of 
Grubbins and Co. Grubbins, of Grubbins and 
Co., of Pearl Street, was quite another man 
from Hosea Grubbins, Esq., of Fifth Avenue. 
He looked now, in his blotted coat spotted with 
ink, as if he had enveloped himself in an enor- 


| mous pen-wiper; and the wrinkles, which seem- 
ed confined to his eyes when before company 
at home, had, with an unchecked current, spread 
all over his yellow face, as he bent it in eager 
attention to the ledger before him. ‘The entrance 
of Hilton did not disturb him in the least, and 
| after repeated summons, the only answer to the 
| frequent calls, ‘‘ Mr. Grubbins! Mr. Grubbins!” 
was the unsatisfactory—* Busy, busy just now 
|—must call again;” while Grubbins did not 
even turn around from his absorbing occupation 
| as he spoke. 
| Hilton, however, was not to be put off so 
| easy, so he returned to the attack with the very 
| emphatic declaration, ‘‘ Mr. Grubbins, I must 
| communicate with you at once, as my business 
is of the greatest importance.” 
| Grubbins now turned round, and discovering 
| for the first time who was his visitor, deliber- 
| ately threw off the pen-wiper, and putting on 
his respectable broad-cloth, which hung above 
| his desk, smoothing out the wrinkles from his 
face with the usual wipe of his hand, and fixing 
his jaw into a dignified rigidity, presented him- 
self suddenly metamorphosed into the respecta- 
| ble Hosea Grubbins, Esq., of Fifth Avenue, and 
| opened his ears to listen to Hilton’s communi- 
;cation. ‘‘I have come,” said that gentleman, 
| **to make a last appeal for your daughter's 
hand.” 
| ‘Sir, I have the satisfaction of informing 
| you that she is engaged to Captain Flukes,” 
| was the quick reply of Grubbins, accompanied 
with an air of triumph in his sharp eyes, as if 
| he had vanquished at one blow all the glories 

| of the aspiring Hilton, who at once responded, 

“J, Sir, have the satisfaction of informing 
you that Captain Flukes has escaped.” 

‘* Escaped? Sir, what do you mean?” and 
the jaw fell, and the wrinkles gathered all over 
Grubbins’s face as he spoke. 

‘*T mean, Sir, that Captain Flukes has fled 
from justice, for fear of prosecution for smug- 
gling, in which it is known that he and his con- 
federates—” 

Hilton had not finished his sentence when he 
paused as his eye intensely watched the effect 
| of his words on the face of Grubbins, who sud- 
denly became as pale as his white cravat, and 
| with broken voice stammered out, 
| **Do—do—you mean, Sir, to charge—?” 
/and, collecting himself a little, ended his sen- 
| tence with—‘‘it is impossible; I saw Flukes 
| last night.” 

Hilton now resumed, saying with emphatic 
resoluteness, as he still sternly eyed the old 
man, who, in consciousness of guilt, was so com- 

| mitting himself by his fright that he was his own 
severest witness against himself, “I mean 

| merely to state, as a fact, that Captain Flukes 
has escaped from justice for fear of being prose- 
cuted for smuggling, and that his confederates 
are known—but to me only. I again make to 
|you, Mr. Grubbins, my last appeal for your 
daughter’s hand.” Hilton now hastily took his 
leave of the frightened Grubbins, saying, as he 
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went away, that he would expect an answer 
from him in a few days. 

It is needless to say that the last appeal 
proved successful, and Hilton was received as 
the accepted suitor of Caroline Grubbins. 

Mr. Grubbins, although he never dared look 
in the eye of his son-in-law, and always seemed 
very heartily ashamed of himself in his presence, 
evidently was very happy at being relieved of 
Captain Flukes, to whom he had sold himself, 
body and soul, for illicit gain, and would have 
sold his daughter. Mrs. Grubbins, too, was 
very well satisfied at the result, as her gentility 
had been somewhat alarmed at the prospect of 
her daughter becoming the wife of a merchant 
captain. Flukes himself—on the clipper Bunk- 
um following him to Liverpool—took her out of 
the packet line, and transferred her to the con- 
genial trade of smuggling opium between Bom- 
bay and Hong Kong. Months after, news 
reached New York of the Bunkum and all on 
board having gene down in one of those ty- 
phoons so frequent in the Chinese seas. 

When certain crates and hampers, marked 
“Trish potatoes,” were found hid among the 
coal, on discharging the Bunkum before her 
preparation for a voyage to Liverpool, they were 
sent to the public store, where they awaited a 
claimant for many months. Finally, one of 


the Custom-house laborers finding potatoes ex- | 


cessively high, and rather too costly for his pri- 
vate purse, bethought himself of economically 
supplying his family with some at the public ex- 
pense. On putting his hands into the hampers 
he pulled out some rich laces instead of the ex- 
pected potatoes. When a paragraph appeared 
subsequently in the papers, stating the fact of 
this discovery, Grubbins might have been ob- 
served to grow exceedingly pale and agitated on 
reading it. But as he never claimed the prop- 
erty when advertised for those it might concern, 
it may be reasonably supposed he had no title to 
it. His losses that year, however, very great- 
ly overbalanced his profits, and Grubbins was 
deeply wounded in his most sensitive part—his 
pocket. 





THE WITS OF THE PULPIT: 
BEING PASSAGES IN THE LIVES OF NEW EN- 
GLAND PREACHERS. 

F any body of men on earth have been belied 

by the tongue of common fame, the minis- 
ters of New England have been. Not their re- 





as the men of any other profession, and the 
clergy of any other land. ‘There are some of 
the old sort left. They are yet the types of the 
New England clergy, and give the name and 
character to the race. They sit for the portraits 
that poets and historians draw, and transmit the 
likenesses of the fathers from sire to son for 
successive generations. 

Just now we have been looking at a gallery 
of these divines of Down East. Some four or 
five hundred of them are done in pen and ink, 
by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, and we 
have spent a few hours ‘‘in their midst” right 
pleasantly. Indeed we do not wish to have 
better company than these godly men have 
given us, and we are tempted to set some of the 
good things they have said to us in a dish be- 
fore others who have not been invited to the 
same entertainment. 

The Rey. Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, gives to 
Dr. Sprague some reminiscences of the Rev. 
Calvin Chapin, D.D., of Rocky Hill, a parish 
in Connecticut. And when he has spoken of 
his talents, learning, piety, and usefulness, and 
has ventured to aftirm that some of his produc- 
tions ‘* would have scarcely dishonored a Butler 
or an Edwards,” Dr. Hawes adds : 

‘** But I should give you at best a very unfin- 
ished portrait of this venerable man, if I were 
to omit all reference to what was certainly one 
of his most striking peculiarities—his exuberant 
and boundless wit. This gave a complexion to 
a large part of his conversation—I may say, in 
some degree, to his whole character. It seemed 
as natural to him as his breath; and even if you 
had regarded it as an evil, you would have seen 
at once that it was incurable. It often found 
vent, I am persuaded, when he was himself un- 
conscious of it, or when a moment’s reflection 
would certainly have repressed it. For instance, 
in the note which he addressed to me, request- 
ing me to preach his funeral sermon, there was 
a playful expression which the most imperturb- 
able gravity could hardly have resisted. I might 
detail many anecdotes in respect to him—many 
of his pithy and pungent sayings—but their ef- 
fect was so dependent on his peculiar manner, 
that they would convey a very inadequate idea 
of the power in this respect which he actually 
possessed. I will not dissemble my conviction 
that this strong original propensity, which set- 
tled into a habit, though it may have been an 
advantage to him in some respects, was not on 


ligion ; not their learning, zeal, and works; but | the whole favorable to his influence as a min- 


they have been held to be a sour, morose, un- 
genial, unbending, Puritanical race. Half the 


| 


ister.” 
This passage is suggestive, and deserves to 


world believe that a Yankee minister never | be read as a key-note to the popular sentiment 
laughs, and thinks it sin in any body else to | on the character of the clergy. Doubtless grav- 
laugh. A greater mistake it would be hard to | ity becometh them, as it becometh all earnest 
make or find. We know many of them; we|men. But that exuberant wit is inconsistent 
have known of more ; and we are here to testi- | with gravity, or that a lively temperament is an 


fy that they have souls as keenly sensitive to 


| 
| 


evil, we do most strenuously deny. There are 


the joys as to the sorrows of the world they live | diversities of gifts, but one Spirit. And it is the 
in; and, take them as a class, they are as ge- | will and the wisdom of Providence that the se- 
nial, gentle, unselfish, and full of what, for the | verity of one should be tempered by the genial 
want of a better name, we may call donhomie, | influence of another; so that there may be ia 
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the ministry, as in society at large, such a mix- 
ture as shall afford the greatest good to the great- 
est number, and enable the clergy to become, in 
the best sense—like the great model of minis- 
ters, the Apostle Paul—‘“ all things to all men,” 
that they may save some. Dr. Hawes thinks 
that Dr. Chapin’s propensity to fun was not fa- 
yorable to his influence as a minister. Yet Dr. 
Sprague tells us that he was settled over his 
parish in 1794, and when, in 1847—after a min- 
istry of fifty-three years in one place—he desired 
his people to call a successor, it took them three 
years to find a man whom they were willing to 
choose, and then they settled him as a colleague 
with the irresistibly-humorous old man, whose 
jokes and sermons they had heard, parents and 
children, for fifty-six years! It would be hard 
to find a match to that for ‘‘influence,” reaching 
through more than half a century, and increas- 
ing to the end. His wisdom must have equaled 
his wit, or he would have lost caste and his pul- 
pit many a long yearago. And lest the thought 
should linger in any one’s mind that Dr. Chapin 
was not a man of tender feeling, and power to 
give it utterance, let Dr. Hawes be heard again: 

‘*His thoughts, even when they were some- 
what disjointed, seemed often like so many sep- 
arate pearls. After the death of his wife, he 
wrote concerning her: ‘My domestic enjoy- 
ments have been perhaps as near perfection as 
the human condition permits. She made my 
home the pleasantest spot to me on earth; and 
now that she is gone, my worldly loss is perfect.’ 
This beautiful tribute represents faithfully, so 
far as it goes, both his mind and his heart.” 

And we do not know where in the language 
is to be found a more exquisite picture of con- 
jugal bliss. 

The Moodys of New England have been fa- 
mous for some generations for their eccentrici- 
ties, no less than for their zeal and ability as 
preachers, Samuel Moody, the first of whom 
we have any account, was born in 1676, a hun- 
dred years before the Declaration of American 
Independence. He was a very eminent and suc- 
cessful minister, great revivals of religion follow- 
ing his labors. He was a great friend to Whit- 
field, and when that ‘‘seraphic man” came to 
this country, it was the privilege of Mr. Moody 
to welcome him to York, which he did in these 
words : 

‘«Sir, you are welcome, first, to America; 
secondly, to New England ; thirdly, to all faith- 
ful ministers in New England ; fourthly, to all 
the good people of New England; fifthly, to all 
the good people of York; and sixthly and last- 
lv, to me, dear Sir, less than the least of all.” 

In 1745, only two years before his death, and 
when he had reached the age of seventy, he 
went as chaplain to the American army, on the | 
celebrated Cape Breton expedition. He en- | 
gaged in this enterprise at the instance of Sir 
William Pepperell; and one principal motive 
that is said to have influenced him, was the con- 
fident conviction that Louisburg would be taken, 





and that he should have the pleasure of demol- 


ishing the objects of Papal worship. Some of 
his friends attempted to discourage him from 
his purpose ; but his reply was, that there never 
was a bullet made to hurt him. 

Mr. Moody’s death occurred on the 13th of 
November, 1747. He suffered great bodily dis- 
tress in his last hours; and his son Joseph sat 
behind him on the bed, supporting the dying 
father in his arms. When the breath had 
ceased, and it began to be remarked that he 
was gone, his son exclaimed, with a loud voice, 
“And Joseph shall put his hands upon thine 
eyes.” He then actually performed the office 
of closing his eyes, and laid him back lifeless 
on the bed. 

This son Joseph, a preacher also, born in 
1700, partook of the same odd traits that marked 
his father, and a little more so. We are getting 
ahead of the history for the sake of bringing the 
two on the carpet at once. Joseph fell into a 
melancholy, and was seized with a strange con- 
ceit to wear a handkerchief over his face, that it 
might never be seen. From this practice, ridic- 
ulous indeed, he got the appellation of ‘* Hand- 
kerchief Moody.” When his father left his peo- 
ple to serve as chaplain, he was so far recovered 
from his mental depression, that he supplied his 
father’s pulpit; though he did it in a way pecu- 
liarly his own. He would turn his back to the 
peoples turn up his handkerchief, and read a 
printed sermon ; but when he prayed, he would 
turn down his handkerchief and face the con- 
gregation. 

Handkerchief Moody had a very different tem- 
perament from his father, being naturally mild 
and amiable. He spent the latter part of his 
life in the family of a Deacon Bragdon, who was 
constitutionally very hasty in his temper. One 
morning he had some difficulty with one of his 
neighbors about some cattle that had broken 
through the fence. He made out to keep his 
temper tolerably well while conversing with his 
neighbor; but afterward, while thinking the 
matter over, old Adam got such an ascendancy 
that, by the time he reached the house, he call- 
ed out in a hasty and indignant tone to Mr. 
Moody, to pray for his neighbor, for he had 
got terribly out of the way. Mr. Moody, per- 
ceiving the excited state of the Deacon, mildly 
inquired if he did not need prayers as well as his 
neighbor, and whether he might not possibly 
have some share in the blame. 

“No, no, no!” replied the Deacon, ‘if I 
thought I was to blame I would take my horse 
and ride fifty miles on end.” 

*« Ah,” said Mr. Moody, ‘I believe, Deacon, 
it would take a pretty good horse to outride the 
devil.” 

Handkerchief Moody finally got possessed of 
the idea that if he preached again he should pay 
for it by the loss of his life; and so he did, or, 
at least, he died very soon after yielding to the 
persuasion of his friends to go into the pulpit 
again. But of his father there is no end to the 
stories that are told. 

It was the elder Moody who at one time saw 
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a number of his hearers asleep in the midst of 
preaching. He stopped in his sermon, and cried 
out at the top of his voice, 

‘Fire! fire! fire!” 

One man, waking out of a sound sleep, asked, 
in the utmost consternation, ‘* Where ?” 

‘In hell, for sleepy sinners,” answered the 
preacher. 

One morning, late in the fall, after snow had 
begun to come, he rose early before his wife, and 
while he was making a fire in his kitchen, there 
came in a poor woman, and asked if Madam 
Moody had not an old pair of shoes that were 
better than hers, that would keep her feet from 
the snow and cold ground. Mr. Moody took his 
wife’s shoes and gave her, and she went off high- 
ly delighted. By-and-by, when Mrs. Moody 
arose and could find nothing of her shoes, Mr. 
Moody, hearing her inquire for them, said, 

‘I gave them away to such a poor woman 
this morning.” 

‘*Why, Mr. Moody, how could you do s0, 
when you knew they were all the shoes I had in 
the world ?” 

‘* Never mind, the Lord will send in another 
pair before night, I don’t doubt.” 

And the prediction was verified; in the course 
of the day a new pair of shoes was actually sent 
to her. 

A couple of strangers called on Father Moody 
one day early in the forenoon. Their horses 
were put out, and he took them into the sitting- 
room and engaged in conversation with them. 
His wife opened a door, from another room, and 
beckoned to him to come to her. He went, and 
she said to him in a low tone, 

‘* Dear Mr. Moody, what shall we do? We 
have nothing to set before these men for dinner.” 

‘“‘Never mind—set the table, and I do not 
doubt that the Lord will send us something by 
dinner-time.” 

One of his church members, who lived in sight, 
and saw the men call at the parsonage, said to 
her daughters, 

‘*There are a couple of strangers gone to Mr. 
Moody’s, and I guess it is pretty short times with 
them : let us prepare a dinner and send it in.” 

They did so, and thus the set table was fur- 
nished in season. 

When Cape Breton was taken the first time, 
Father Moody served as chaplain. After the 
capture was effected, the officers of the navy and 
land forces dined together. Some of Mr. Moody’s 
friends, who knew his partiality for long services, 
were apprehensive that he would be so long ask- 
ing a blessing that the food would get cold be- 
fore they could commence eating it. When din- 
ner was ready, General Pepperell spoke to Mr. 
Moody, and he came to the table, lifting up both 
hands and saying, 

**O Lord, we have so much to bless thee 
for, we must refer it to eternity, for time is too 
short: so bless our food and fellowship for Christ’s 
sake.” 

His friends were so agreeably disappointed 
that they took down his /ong blessing in writing, 








and brought it home; and by that means I ob- 
tained it. 

One time Father Moody was some distance 
from home, and called on a brother in the min- 
istry, thinking to pass the Sabbath with him, if 
agreeable. ‘The brother appeared glad to see 
him, and said, 

‘“*T should be very glad to have you preach 
for me to-morrow, but I am almost ashamed to 
ask you.” 

‘*Why, what is the matter?” 

‘*Our people are in such a habit of leaving 
before the meeting is closed, that it seems to be 
an imposition on a stranger.” 

** If that is all, I must and will stop to preach 
for you.” 

When Sabbath-day came, and he had named 
his text, he looked round and said, 

** My friends, I am going to preach to two 
sorts of folks to-day, saints and sinners. Sin- 
ners, I am going to give you your portion first, 
and I would have you give good attention.” 

He then went on and preached to them as 
long as he thought proper, and then paused and 
said, 

‘There, sinners, I have done with you now; 
you may take your hats and go out of the meet- 
ing-house as soon as you please.” 

Of course, no one availed himself of the per- 
mission. 

Among Mr. Moody's stated hearers there was 
a young man who took special pains, when he 
had a new pair of shoes to creak, or a new gar- 
ment to show, to come into meeting after the 
service had commenced. After having annoyed 
Mr. Moody in this manner for some time, he 
came in, as he usually did, one morning during 
the prayer, and had to walk a considerable dis- 
tance in the house before he reached his seat. 
The moment he stopped in his seat, Mr. Moody, 
with an elevated tone of voice, exclaimed, 

**O Lord, we pray thee, cure Ned Ingraham 
of that ungodly strut!” 

Lemuel Haynes was a minister of color, and 
the 10st eminent negro preacher ever known in 
this country. He was, however, only half-ne- 
gro, but that half was the best part of him: his 
mother was a white woman, and abandoned her 
child in its infancy. So the boy had an inher- 
itance of shame, of color, of poverty, of neglect; 
but through all, and in spite of all, he lived and 
grew to be a man of mark, the pastor of large 
and intelligent churches of white people, uni- 
versally respected for his talents, piety, and use- 
fulness, and admired for his keen apd ever- 
ready wit, which he used like a spear ir the side 
of the foes of*truth. It was a dangerous experi- 
ment to trifle with him. Two fast young men 
tried it once to their cost. They met him in the 
street, and one of them said, 

‘*Father Haynes, have you heard the good 
news ?” 

**No,” said he, ‘‘ what is it ?” 

‘It is great news; and if it is true, your 00- 
cupation’s gone !” 

** Ah, what can it be?” 
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‘* Oh, the devil's dead !” 

In a moment the good old man lifted up both 
his hands, and placing them on the heads of the 
young men, in a tone of solemnity and scorn, 
replied, 

‘* Poor, fatherless children, what will become 
of you ?” 

With such weapons the colored parson was 
always ready to 

‘+______ Teach the wanton wit 
That while he bites, he may be bit." 

As Mr. Haynes was traveling in Vermont, he 
fell in company with a person who soon discov- 
ered himself to be an unprincipled scoffer at re- 
ligion. In the course of conversation he de- 
manded of Mr. Haynes what evidence he had 
for believing the Divine origin of the Bible. 

‘*Why, Sir,” answered Mr. H., ‘‘ the Bible, 
which was written much more than a thousand 
years ago, informs me that I should meet just 
such a person as yourself.” 

‘But how can you show that?” returned the 
eaviler. 

“The Bible says, 2 Peter, iii. 3, ‘In the last 
days scoffers shall come, walking after their own 
lusts.’” 

A physician in a contiguous town, of rather 
libertine principles, arrived in West Rutland 
with a retinue of his friends, as he was about to 
remove to a distant part of the country; and Mr. 
Haynes, seeing the Doctor drive up, and call at 
the public-house, immediately went thither to 
take a friendly leave of him and his family. 
After exchanging salutations, Mr. H. said to 
him, 

‘* Why, Doctor, I was not aware that you ex- 
pected to leave this part of the country so soon; 
I am owing you a small debt which ought to 
have been canceled before. I have not the 
money, but will go and borrow it immediately.” 

The Doctor replied that he must have all his 
affairs settled, as he expected never to return 
to this part of the country again. Mr. H., as 
he went out to borrow the money, was called 
back by the Doctor, who had previously made 
out a receipt in full, which he gave to him, say- 
ing, 

‘*Here, Mr. Haynes, is a discharge of your 
account. You have been a faithful servant for 
a long time, and received but small support. I 
give you the debt.” 

Mr. Haynes thanked him very cordially, ex- 
pressed a willingness to pay, when the Doctor 
added, 

‘*But you must pray for me, and make a good 
man of me.” 

Mr. H. quickly replied, 

‘*Why, Doctor, I think it would be easier to 
pay the debt.” . 

We have some very pleasant reminiscences 
of John Hancock—not the illustrious signer of 
the Declaration, but the Rev. John Hancock, 
pastor of the church in Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, where the war broke out some twenty years 
after he was dead. The Rev. Theodore Parker 
was brought up in the parish where Mr, Han- 


cock had spent his days, and tradition having 
preserved some curious incidents in his life, Mr. 
Parker has recorded them. One fact, thus at- 
tested, shows the moral power a good man has 
over his people, even in matters that do not 
properly belong to his office. It often happens 
in rural parishes, especially in newly-settled 
countries, that disputes arise among neighbor- 
| ing farmers as to the boundary lines of their es- 
tates. On such occasions law-suits, bitter, pro- 
| tracted, and destructive, sometimes arise, and 
not seldom they are handed down from father 
;to son. It was a practice of Mr. Hancock to 
| settle such disputes when he could, and in a very 
| summary way. Going to the house of one of the 
| contending parties, he says to him, 
| Joseph, I hear you quarrel with your neigh- 
| bor Reed.” 
| ‘*Why,” says Joseph, ‘‘we haven't raaly got 
| our horns together.” 

* Ah, but I hear you are disputing about your 
|lands. Now take your deed and plan, and 
| come over to Reed’s with me.” 

They go together to Reed’s house, and there 
| the minister begins: 

“Well, Reuben, I've brought Joseph along 
with me to settle the quarrel between you. Get 
your deed and your plan.” 

Then he compared the two, heard the rival 
claims, went to the spot attended by some of 
the other neighbors, walked back and forth look- 
ing at the premises till he had made up his mind 
as to what was right, or about right, and then 
he would say, 

‘Take your axes and cut some stakes.” 

They were specdily cut. ‘‘ Drive this stake 
down here, and pile some stones around it.” It 
was done. ‘Now drive a stake down there, 
and pile some stones around that.” It was done 
as he said. ‘Then he would pronounce his de- 
cision : 

‘“*Now Reuben and Joseph, your line runs 
there, and there let it run forever! That is 
your land, Joseph; and that is your land, Reu- 
ben, and let us have no more quarreling about 
this matter.” 

There was no appeal from this court. Sub- 
stantial justice was done, litigation avoided, and 
good feeling restored. 

Such a men was not likely to allow any in- 
terference with his ministerial rights and duties. 
Two of his deacons, who were willing to be pro- 
moted into a higher office and thus get a lit- 
tle more power, undertook to manage him, but 
found they were reckoning without their host. 
It was in the latter part of his ministry, while 
he was quite aged, but still hale and vigorous, 
and not a little disposed to use his authority, the 
two deacons, and perhaps others in the church, 
thought it was necessary to put some check upon 
the good old man. So, on a set time, the dea- 
cons went to his house to propose that they 
should have ruling elders in the church, It was 
thought to be a difficult matter to propose the 
business to so lofty a man, so the ablest of the 





deacons undertook it, after the following fashion: 
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“We think, Sir,” said in “ that, on account ae Nicholas Snowy, D.D., has gathered some 
of your great age, you ought to have some as- | curious recollections of Mr. Austin from the old 
sistance from the church in your numerous as- _ people who knew him well. Mr. Austin was 
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siduous labors.” 


** Ah,” says Mr. Hancock, who knew what | 


was coming, ‘I know I am old, and I suppose 


I am feeble too; I thank the church for their | 
kindness. But how do they propose to help | 


me ?” 

“Oh,” said the deacons, ‘‘ they thought they 
would appoint two ruling elders to divide the 
care of the church with you. But they did not 
wish to do so without your consent.” 

‘* Well, I should like it,” said he; 
they would choose you to the office.” 
cons concurred in that opinion. ‘They couldn’t 
do better; you might be of great help to me. 


“perhaps | 


But what do you think is the business of ruling | 


elders ?” saith he. 

‘*Oh,” said the aspirants to the office, think- 
ing the difficulty all over, ‘‘ we will leave that 
to you—you are a learned man, and have stud- 
ied the history of the Church.” 

*“ Yes,” said he, ‘I have studied ecclesias- 
tical history a good deal, and paid particular at- 
tention to Church discipline and government, 
and I think I know what the ruling elders ought 
to do.” 

** We leave it wholly to you to say what part 
of your labor they shall attend to,” remarked the 
deacons. 

** Well, then,” said the pastor, ‘‘I should like 
to have one of them come up to my house be- 


fore meeting on Sunday, and get my horse out | 
of the barn, and then saddle him and bring him 
up to the door, and hold the stirrup while I get 


on. The other may wait at the church door 
and hold him while I get off; then, after meet- 
ing, he may bring him up tothe steps. This is 
all of my work I ever can consent to let the 
ruling elders do for me.” The office has re- 
mained vacant to the present day. 


His good-humor would be shown more pleas- | 


antly in the daily intercourse of the pastor with 
the people. He went to visit a family once; it 


was in haying time, and the men folks were at | 
a distance in the meadow, so he only saw the | 


farmer's wife and the younger children. It was 


in the forenoon, and she got him for luncheon | 
some brown bread and cider, and set before him | 


also a whole cheese, that he might cut for him- 
self. He put his knife on the cheese, first this 
way and then that, as if in doubt where to be- 

in. 

** Where shall I cut this cheese, Mrs. Smith?” | 
asked he. 

‘*Cut it where you have a mind to, Mr. Han- 
cock,” was the answer. 

Then,” said he, “‘I think I will cut it at 
home !” 


So slices of cheese were brought for the lunch, | 


and the whole cheese put in his saddle-bags. 
David Austin was one of the most singular 
ministers of the last generation. He was for a 
time pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Eliz- 
abethtown, New Jersey; and his successor, the 


The dea- | 


|a man of splendid eloquence, but he ran wild 
among the prophecies, and broke his neck theo- 
logically in trying to bring about the second 
advent before the appointed time. He set the 
day on the fourth Sabbath in May, 1796. On 
; the previous evening the people from all the 
country side came together, and listened, with 

tears and sobs and groans, to his stirring ap- 
| peals to repent, for the day of the Lord was to 
come with the rising of the sun! But like the 
Millerites of our day, he and his followers were 
doomed to be disappointed. The next day was 
one of more than usual brightness and beauty, 
| The sun rose and set as it had done the day 
| before. Austin was chagrined; took the vow 
of a Nazarite ; lost the confidence of his people, 
and was compelled to retire. He went to New 
Haven, and there spent his property in build- 
ings and wharves for the xccommodation of the 
Jews, in whose literal return to the Holy Land 
he now embarked with zeal and money. His 
operations plunged him into debt, and then into 
jail. Having ‘‘the liberty of the yard,” he 
amused himself by sitting on the piazza of the 
County House, and having his servant bring his 
elegant pair of horses daily for him to look at 
and caress. One afternoon of Saturday as he 
was playing with the horses, he mounted one, 
and was soon out of sight upon the Hartford 
road. The sheriff issued a reward of fifty dol- 
lars for his apprehension. ‘Two men started in 
pursuit. ‘They followed him through Hartford, 
and overtook him at Lebanon, just as he was 
entering the meeting-house of Mr. Ely, his class- 
mate, in the afternoon. Mr. Austin made his 
way directly into the pulpit ; his pursuers took a 
pew below. 

‘* Brother Ely,” said he, ‘‘ I want to preach.” 

‘“*No, Mr. Austin,” said Mr. Ely, “I must 
preach myself: my sermon is to have connec- 
tion with the one which I delivered in the morn- 
ing; I can not let you preach.” 

** Very well,” Mr. Austin replied, ‘* preach 
if you must, but I shall preach too ;” and forth- 
with he took the desk and named his text— 
““Whither I go, ye can not come.” 

After preaching a discourse appropriate to his 
| pursuers, he came down, and with good grace 

surrendered himself. The two men mounting 
him on one of their jaded horses, brought him 
down through New London. He complained 
| that the gait of the animal was unpleasant, and 
that he rode uncomfortably. After they had 
crossed the ferry at Saybrook : 
** Now,” said he, “‘ gentlemen, you have the 
river behind you; let me ride my own horse.” 
| They granted the indulgence. Mounted on 
his courser, and getting the length of him ahead, 
| he cheered them with a ‘‘ good-by, gentlemen,” 
and was quickly out of sight. Taking the first 
turn to the right, he made great headway for a 
while, when, arriving at a tavern, he dashed 
off to quench his thirst, On eta 
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advertisement, ‘* Fifty dollars reward for David 
Austin, a debtor, who escaped from the jail in 
New Haven.” Seizing the paper, he bent his 
course with ali speed to the city, presented him- 
self to the sheriff before the arrival of his escort, 
and demanded the reward. 

After his release he took a fancy to advertise 
himself to deliver an “Oration on the Conquest 
of Canaan in the Stone Chapel, across the brook 
Kidron, three miles east of the city of Jerusa- 
lem.” But shortly atterward, seeing that Dr. 
Ives was to lecture before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society on Chemistry the same evening, he 
changed his advertisement to the same place, 
and actually attempted to supplant the Doctor. 
Failing in this, he begged the people to remain 
after the lecture was over, and ascending to the 
desk, with winning face and voice he said, ‘I 
have given public notice that an oration would 
be delivered here this evening; perhaps, how- 
ever, the occasion may be better employed by 
preaching. We have had a little treat of Chem- 
istry—if you please, we will try our hand to a 
small experiment in spiritual Chemistry. After 
ten minutes, if you will be in your seats, I will 
preach a sermon.” Seeing the multitude be- 
ginning to move, he exclaimed, ‘‘If you will 
drop into your positions to hear, I will com- 
mence the services immediately. Not to be 
tedious, we may as well dispense with the pleas- 
ant services of prayer and singing, and enter at 
once upon the sermon.” Forthwith he gave 


out his text: 1 Kings, vii. 25—‘‘ It stood upon 


twelve oxen, three looking toward the north, 
and three looking toward the west, and three 
looking toward the south, and three looking to- 
ward the east: and the sea was set above upon 
them; and all their hinder parts were inward.” 
In his introductory remarks he described the 
speaker: ‘*I am the last charge shot out of that 
great gun of the Gospel, Dr. Bellamy.” 

The preacher then entered upon the subject 
of his text. ‘‘ This brazen sea upon the backs 
of the twelve oxen, we may regard as a great 
mirror—the Atlantic Ocean, if you please— 
Empire and Science, Literature and the Arts, 
Civilization and Liberty, civil and religious, 
have traveled from the East to the West. From 
the West to the East, they, vastly improved, 
shall travel back. Yes,” said he, casting his 
eyes up to the boys of the College, ‘‘if my re- 
collection of optics serves me, the angle of in- 
cidence is just equal to the angle of reflection. 
Light has come from the Alps and the Apen- 
nines, struck the great mirror and glanced upon 
our Alleghanies and Andes; from them, with 
ten-fold brightness, it shall glance back again 
upon the European glaciers.” After this flight, 
and many others like it, he rounded off his dis- 
course upon spiritual Chemistry by saying—‘‘ I 
understand that the Society have gone over to 
the Court-House to eat some bread and cheese, 
and perhaps we can not do better than to follow 
them.—Amen.” 

A procession of such members of this Literary 
Society as had remained to hear him, led by 











him, repaired to the Court-House. He took 
his seat among the dignitaries; and, made, by 
the excitement ofthe occasion, unusually spright- 
ly and voluble even for him, he electrified the as- 
sembly by his conversation. In the midst of his 
torrent of drollery, a colored man advanced with 
a waiter of wine. ‘‘ Stop, stop!” said Mr. Austin, 
‘**behold, Ethiopia stretcheth forth her hands!” 
The gentlemen took off each his glass. ‘* Mr. 
Austin,” said Mr. Goodrich, the President of the 
Society, ‘‘ we will wait on you for a toast.” ‘No, 
Sir,” was the reply. Judge Daggett repeated 
the President's request, but got the same answer. 
‘** Yes,” said Dr. Dana, ‘* Mr. Austin, give us a 
toast—you are one of the orators of the even- 
ing.” Instantly, David raised his glass and 
said, ‘‘ Dr. Dana, the shadow of good things te 
come.” The allusion to the almost ghostly ap- 
pearance of the cadaverous divine was received 
with exuberant applause, 

The Rey. Josiah Stearns, of New Hampshire, 
was distinguished for his regard to truth, justice, 
and consistency. Having insisted much to his 
children on the importance of frankly confess- 
ing whenever they had done wrong, instead of 
making their guilt greater by attempting con- 
cealment, on one occasion, when a fault had 
been committed, one of the small boys confess- 
ed when he was not guilty. The truth having 
come to light, the child, who probably thought 
to appear meritorious by confession, was en- 
lightened by the father as to the nature of his 
sin, and then chastised for falsehood. Being 
exceedingly annoyed that the garden gate was 
often left open, and cattle came in and did mis- 
chief, Mr. Stearns said to his children and serv- 
ants—‘‘ The very next person who leaves the 
garden gate open must be whipped.” Not many 
days after the unlucky gate appeared in the pro- 
hibited condition. Meeting his colored boy, 
Peter, he said—*‘* Well, Peter, and who has left 
open the garden gate now?” Peter hung his 
head. Mr. S. urged his question, till Peter an- 
swered ‘‘]I don’t love to tell, Sir.” Mr. S. in- 
sisted, when Peter summoned up courage to say, 
‘It was you, Sir!” ‘Me? Are you sure? 
When?” ‘*When you come out of the garden” 
at such a time “‘ you left it open.” ‘* Well, Pe- 
ter,” said Mr. 8., ‘‘go and cut some sticks and 
lay them hard over your master’s shoulders.” 
The boy begged to be excused, but the master 
insisted, and it was done as required. 

One of the finest specimens of the old school 
of manners that the New England pulpit ever 
saw was in the person of the Rev. Samuel Ea- 
ton, of Harpswell, Maine. Professor Packard, 
of Bowdoin College, says of him: ‘‘ He was a lit- 
tle above the average stature, of a large muscu- 
lar frame, of full habit, and was dignified and 
courteous in his manners. His entrance into 
the church on the Sabbath, and his somewhat 
stately progress up the broad aisle—bowing, as 
was the custom of the time, to the sitters on 
each side—always attracted attention, and was 
impressive. Invest an aged man, of his form 
and manner, in the dress of sixty years since— 
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a spacious, broad-skirted coat, heavily cuffed, he had made in a neighboring town, where the 
with wide pocket-flaps and large square collar, | people complained that the boys stole peaches, 
a waistcoat flaring in front and falling to the | Hearing this, he expressed his surprise and his 
knees, breeches, high shoes with large plated | abhorrence of such conduct. But he said they 
buckles, the whole surmounted with a capa- | replied, 
cious white wig and cocked hat—and you have ‘*Mr. Mills, don’t the boys steal peaches in 
a figure which, in those days, men looked at a | your town ?” 
second time, and which would now be followed | ‘‘ Dear me,” said he, ‘‘what could I do? | 
and gazed after. As he was once coming up couldn't lie; I was obliged to answer Yes !” 
to Brunswick, in full dress, magisterially on His illustrious son, Samuel J. Mills, died at 
horseback, and with the slow trot befitting his sea, and was buried in its mysterious bosom. 
station and calling, an Irishman, not long from The father was standing in the street of his own 
the Emerald Isle, who was at work by the road- | village when a horseman rode up and handed 
side, caught sight of him as he emerged from | to him a letter. He broke the seal and read a 
the pines south of the College. Never having few lines; stopped; and, with the letter in one 
seen such an array, except en the Justices of his hand and spectacles in the other, his face filled 
father-land, and having, perhaps, some of his with astonishment and consternation, he said, 
own misdeeds brought to remembrance by the | ‘Samuel. is dead. This beats all! When 
sudden apparition, the poor fellow was sadly ‘Obookiah died, I thought that beat every thing; 
affrighted. He took to his heels, and ran into but this beats that.” At this instant the rider 
the house, with staring eyes, exclaiming,‘ 'The | took out a watch and handed him, saying, ‘This 
Judges are coming! I jmst saw one riding in, was his watch.” ‘The patron of missions gave 
with a wig, big as a shape.’” place to the father. He took the watch, and, 
Samuel J. Mills is a name that is honored by with streaming tears and a voice choked with 
the friends of Foreign Missions, for he was in a grief, his lament burst forth—‘‘ Samuel is dead: 
manner, not surpassed by any other man, the | I shall never see Samuel again; he is in the 
prime mover in the work in this country. It is bottom of the sea.” 
of the father of this Mills, bearing the same name | Nathaniel Emmons, D.D., was not only one 
with the son, that we have a few pleasantries to of the greatest intellectual divines of modern 
relate. Mr. Mills was a noble man: his person | times, but was himself the father and founder 
was large, elegant, and commanding: on horse- | of a school of theology called after his name. 
back he made such a splendid appearance as to | He was a philosopher, a metaphysician, and, in 
be called by the boys the generalissimo of Con- | many of the traits of his character, he must have 
necticut clergymen. In him, says his biogra- strongly resembled the Puritans of two hundred 
pher, were combined strength of intellect, comic | years ago: he died in 1840, aged ninety-tive 
powers, and deep sensibility. Drollery unde- | years. 
sizned, and perhaps sometimes designed, which It was interesting to be with him and to listen 
would have marred the public services of any other | to his words of wisdom wherever he went; but 
man, in his were not merely effective but turn- | no one could appreciate him, who had not wit- 
ed to serious account. People who, hearing | nessed the play of his sensibilities and the elec- 
his ordinary discourses, inadvertently laughed | tric flashes of his genius, among those whom he 
inside or out, often wept before he closed. . /Ze | admitted to his friendship. His study was his 
was always grave; his hearers could not always | home. ‘There he ate and worked. There he 
conceal their amusement. His brethren some- | girded himself to grapple with the severe prob- 
times admonished him that his sayings were too | lems in Philosophy and Theology; and there 
ludicrous for the pulpit; yet they all reverenced | he unbent his mind to meet and entertain those 
him as a lover of truth and of souls, and as a| whom he loved. He had every thing arranged 
dexterous, faithful, and powerful preacher. The | to suit himself. His chair must be in the same 
pious Jeremiah Halleck denominated him ‘the | spot, and a stranger could easily see where that 
godly Mr. Mills.” spot was, by the four indentations which had 
Yet this man, so holy that he gave his son | gradually appeared under the mild abrasions of 
John to be a foreign missionary with so much | its four legs. His writing-desk, with its case 
pleasure that one of his brethren prayed he | of books, must be just so near to him, and all 
might not be unduly lifted up with the honor, | its fixtures and furnishings in the same order. 
this man was so much the victim of his pro-| There was the peg for his surtout, and there 
pensity to the ludicrous that he could not help | another for his three-cornered hat. There was 
it even on the most solemn occasions. He had!a place on the right side of the fire for the 
lost one of his children, and on the death of the | tongs, and on the left side for the shovel. Pre- 
second some female friends called in to express | cisely so must the wood be laid on the fire, and 
their sympathy. One of the number com- | the ready hearth-brush must almost instinctive- 
menced, ly do its duty in keeping dust and ashes in their 
“You lost your first child—” places. At such a time must the wood-box be 
“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘and now the fat is all| replenished; the faithful servant must know 
in the fire again.” enough to enter that room with head uncover- 
One autumn the boys stole his peaches. In|ed; and so devoted was the sage to his own 
a sermon soon after he reported a visit which | calling, so much did he depend on others to dec 
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what belonged to other departments, that he 
would often playfully say, ‘I can not do with- 
out a servant twenty-four minutes.” In his 
study he passed much the larger portion of his 
life after he was settled in the ministry; and 
whoever enjoyed the privilege of visiting him 
there will not easily forget his benignant smile 
or cordial laugh, or his cheerful and instructive 
conversation. The following specimens of that 
conversation may be relied on as substantially 
correct ; and the incidents recorded actually oc- 
curred. 

One was calling his attention to the beauties 
of a very neat manuscript: ‘‘ What a pity that 
a man who can write so well hadn’t something 
better to write !” 

A young preacher had pronounced an able 
discourse for him on Sabbath morning, but it 
advocated a principle at variance with some 
first principle which had for him the force of 
an axiom. As they walked toward his house 
at noon not a word was said. On entering his 
study the Doctor turned to the preacHer, and 
very blandly remarked, “I liked your sermon 
this morning very much. It was well arranged, 
well argued, and well delivered. 
one fault to find with it—i was not true.” 

To another preacher, who seemed to require 
some mental stimulant, he said, ‘‘ Did you ever 
go over Seekonk Plain? Your preaching is too 
much like that—long and level.” 

After telling a young man some wholesome 
truths, and making to him some useful sug- 
gestions, he was accosted by the subject of his 
criticisms with the following question: ‘ Dr. 
Emmons, why is it that young clergymen feel 
so small after talking with you?” ‘* Because,” 
he replied, ‘‘ they feel so big before they come 
here.” 

Another had preached for him one morning 
a sermon which touched upon a vast number of 
topics. ‘* Do you ever mean to preach another 
sermon ?” inquired the Doctor. ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” 
‘*What can you say? You have already preach- 
ed the whole system of Theology.” 

At a public dinner, one who prided himself 
on his liberal views, and who was fond of argu- 
ing, being questioned somewhat more rigidly 
than usual, thought to put an unanswerable 
point by saving, so that all around him might 


hear it, “‘ Well, every tub must stand upon its | 


own bottom.” ‘Yes, yes,” replied Dr. E., ‘‘but 
what shall those tubs do that haven’t any bot- 
toms ?” 

A skeptic, who was fond of putting puzzling 
questions to clergymen, once called upon the 
Doctor, and after showing that ‘‘the wine was 
in and the wit out,” asked, with apparent se- 
riousness, ‘* Dr. Emmons, can you tell me 
what I am to understand by the soul of man?” 
‘**No,” was the reply; ‘‘I can not tell a man 
that hasn’t got any.” 

But we must not linger longer in the work 
of Dr. Sprague. We have given enough to 
show that his volumes are a mine of untold 


wealth of wisdom and wit; a fund of unfailing | 


ea 


I have but | 


interest, for ‘the grave and gay, the lively and 
severe ;” and when the work is completed, to 
include the names and lives of the clergy of the 
whole American pulpit, it will be a treasury in- 
exhaustible, and to be valued and explored in 
all coming time. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SINGLE 
WOMAN. 

Born to neglect, blighted hopes and reverses— 

To occupy space, or be drudges and nurses. 

| QIOME persons seem born to prosperity, with- 

out reference to their virtues or their vices ; 

while others appear predestined to a life of dis- 
appointments. All the ordinary developments 

| of the interior of society illustrate this propo- 
| sition. Suse 

| Inthe every-day movements of our neighbors, 
it is clear to the commonest powers of appre- 
hension that some of them are intensely labor- 
ing to better their condition, without accom- 
plishing the great object of their ambition? Per- 
, haps the inmates of the next house never make 

|; any extra exertion, or systematically pursue a 

| course of habitual industry, and yet they are out 

of debt; live generously, ride after tea in a ba- 

rouche, and lic down on a good bed at night 

without a care for to-morrow or a regret for the 

past. 

According to my reasonings, it is a sad mis- 
fortune to be a homely woman without property. 
What is a fine mind without money? Who 
worships a cultivated intellect, unsupported by 
unencumbered estates ? 

Pray don’t imagine I am venting my spleen 
against all mankind because I have not been 
married, or that malevolence has taken up its 
abode in the deep recesses of my heart in con- 
sequence of the blights and disappointments to 
which I have been subjected through every pe- 
riod of my existence. Grateful for the favors I 
have had shown me, and thankful for the few 
privileges I have enjoyed, I have learned to look 
upward with a confiding hope in the never-fail- 
ing promises of God, who shapes our course ac- 
cording to his own Divine plan, to accomplish 
the greatest amount of individual happiness for 
us all. 

Perhaps my readers have never had any ex- 
perimental knowledge of poverty. If so, it is 
quite impossible for them to comprehend the 
wretchedness that accompanies a feeling of de- 
| pendence. Not to know on Saturday night 

whether employment can be had the coming 
week; to sit alone looking into a dark, cheerless 
| yard, hemmed in by high brick walls, between 
daylight and dusk, wondering what to do next 
|to secure bread and clothes; and then to be 
| obliged to submit to the exactions, the hard 
| sayings and unfeeling taunts of those who give 
| you employment; to suffer all this—which, by- 
the-way, is scarcely the beginning of the cata- 
| logue of miseries that belong to the condition of 


| 








| eamanbooed thousands of conscientious, virtu- 


ous, broken-spirited human beings—to suffer all 
this, allow me to repeat, and be a woman; and 
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the wonder is why this inequality is permitted 
in the just government of Providence. 

It is not my intention to discuss the whys or 
the wherefores in the Divine economy, but re- 
late a plain narrative. If it touches your sym- 
pathy, then show it by ameliorating the circum- 
stances of some frail, pains-taking female, who 
is struggling to be respectable with all the 
chances against her, and who knows the world 
only as a place of hardship, trial, and disap- 
pointments. 

When our father died in Boston, eleven years 
ago, there were seven of us, viz., five sisters and 
two brothers. Our mother died when Mary, 
the oldest sister, was nineteen. All the care of 
the family devolved on her. John and Charles 
were the youngest. 


NTHLY MAGAZINE. 
that he was advanced in years. He had toiled 
till there was no remaining vitality in him. 

My heart aches anew whenever I allow my- 
self to recall the events of that melancholy morn- 
ing. Poor, industrious, kind father! May 
his eternal rest be in the bosom of Abraham. 
He never had any enjoyments since my earliest 
recollections, nor a holiday in fifty years, aside 
from those derived from the society of his own 
family. 

Every city has scores of men in it precisely 
of his stamp. They enrich their employers, 
yet live in poverty themselves. Were I rich, I 
am quite sure it would be a sacred duty to seek 
out persons like my father, for the sake of aug- 
menting my own happiness by contributing sys- 
tematically to theirs. 





We resided in a hired house, which took all 
father’s earnings to pay the rent. Hence to | 
keep up but a meagre outside show of respecta- | 
bility kept us always straitened. 

Mechanics had smaller wages then than in| 
these days. But if there is more coming in, 
there is also more going out, such have been 


the increase of prices for food and raiment. | 


Nothing could be laid up for a rainy day. We 
economized to the extent of our ability, but no- 


thing could be put in the crib for a time of | 
Every morning here brought with its | 


need. 
genial rays new wants— increasing with our age. 


Mary had learned the milliner’s trade. Being | 


expert, ingenious, and suggestive, she became 
quite a favorite with the ton. By unrelaxing 


industry, however, she could not gather much | 


more than was necessary to buy her own clothes. 
When our mother died—blessings on her mem- 
ory!—Mary, who was an affectionate, good creat- | 


Well, we understood perfectly well the utter 
impossibility of keeping together any longer, 
and at once met the exigency as we could. 
Mary opened a little shop in Washington Street; 

I procured a situation as seamstress in a genteel 
family, where there was an abundance of silver 
plate without happiness. 

Our three young sisters were provided for in 
| the emergency pretty comfortably. Josephine 
| was invited to reside with an aunt in the inte- 
rior. This was unexpected success, which re- 


moved a prodigious weight of anxiety in regard 
Sarah folded books in a bindery ; and, 
lastly, Milly, who was a sweet child, with long 
| curls dangling round a white, gracefully-turned 


| to her. 


| neck, we boarded at a low price in an out-of- 
| the-way street, in order to give her the advant- 
ages of free schooling. 

Boys are usually considered more difficult to 
direct than the gentle sex. We found that the 


ure as ever drew breath, was obliged to give | common experience of every body was true— 
up her customers to take care of us. While | they were hard on the bit. However, Charles 
this impoverished her, and shut her out from | | promised invariably to be a model boy, but 
the prospects she may have seen before her | John declared he would not hold his nose to the 
hopeful vision, it gave us a substitute for a moth- | grindstone, as father had, till he was ground all 
er. I shall not fatigue you with an account of | away. 


the shifts made by a poor family in a city to hold | 
up their heads. Nobody but a fellow-sufferer | 
can possibly comprehend the amount of soul- 
wearing friction that they undergo in the strug- 
gle for a foothold. 

Both boys attended school. I sometimes 
braided straw, worked collars, manufactured 
flowers, and, in short, turned my hand to a vari- 
ety of needlecraft as opportunity presented. My | 
other younger sisters did the same. They were 
charming girls, and we loved each other fondly. 
Our schooling was quite defective, in conse- 
quence of an incessant demand upon our per- 
sonal efforts in procuring the necessaries of life. 

How few there are in this land of plenty, ei- 
ther in town or country, who can fully compre- | 
hend the saddening, sickening sensation that | 
comes up in the soul at the thought of being | 
obliged to work or die! 

In the midst of. our accustomed industrial | 
pursuits, our father fell one morning from his 
bench, and died almost instantly. This was a | 
dreadful calamity. It had not occurred to us 





| 


Please recollect these occurrences were eleven 
years ago, about Christmas. Amazing altera- 
tions in our little circle have since taken place. 
Mary, that angel of a sister, whose only prayer 
was that she might be spared to watch over us, 
died of a consumption six years since. Her 
sweet pale face had become slightly furrowed 
by care. A few gray hairs were discoverable 
too, about the temples. She was a martyr to 
unrelaxing industry. No fragrant air, rich with 
the perfume of country flowers, ever entered her 
lungs. She was indeed a complete sacrifice to 
the hard toil of the city. I can not bear to think 


| of her wasted form, her sunken eyes, and those 
| prayers she put up to Heaven for her fatherless 


and motherless brothers and sisters, without a 
| hearty cry. Ifthe pure in spirit inherit heaven, 
Mary, poor, dear Mary, is there, singing the 
| songs of Paradise. 

Painful as it is to re-collect together, and 
group those I loved so heartily, whether I will 
it or not they sometimes come together in the 
|" middle of the night, not to frighten me with an 
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exhibition of grief, but when soundest in sleep, 
they seem to look me full in face, smiling and 
beckoning me to rise and follow them. Oft- 
en the inclination to go in the happy train has 
been so strong, that, in the act of rising, it would 
awaken me to the gloom and darkness of my 
uncarpeted room. It requires some time to re- 
late a long story, and besides, when speaking of 
ourselves or those whom we most love, we forget 
that other people can not feel the same degree 
of interest in the subject. However, you must 
bear with me, because I shall not trouble you 
very often in this manner with a personal his- 
tory. 

In the eleven years already referred to sister 
Josephine married a worthy gentleman in the 
country. For one year—how fleeting is happi- 
ness !—she actually felt independent of the cold 
charity of the world. Just as she was expect- 
ing to enlarge the sphere of her enjoyments, she 
died in childbed. Both mother and infant are 





untarily where they can be seen, in showy appar- 
el, to kill or be kilt, asthe Irish say. Lieutenant 
Wolf saw Milly. She shot, and the brave fellow 
with a gold-laced cloth cap fell—conquered. 
On returning partially to consciousness, there 
was but one alternative—have her, or hang him- 
self. By hiring a lad to follow the bewitching 
enchantress, he found the house—quite out of 
the way of all romance in the way of a residence. 
He sent up a card, had an interview, swore eter- 
nal fidelity on one knee, and that very afternoon 
the hussy went with him to Providence, the 
Gretna Green for impatient lovers in those days, 
where they were married the same evening. 
Perhaps I may succumb to the doctrine that 
matches are made in heaven. Be that as it 
may, this one was certainly made in Washing- 
ton Street. Still more extraordinary, it proved 
a happy union. The honey-moon has never 
waned with them from that eventful day to this. 
Now for the boys again. When Charles had 





sleeping in the same grave, to rise together in 
the morning of the resurrection. 
Sarah lost all in the book-bindery. Let oth- 


reached fourteen, he ran away to sea. He 
| wrote us a doleful letier from Surinam, deplor- 
| ing that he had not followed the advice of his 


ers be warned by her fate. I don’t at all ap- | sisters, and if ever he lived to reach the port of 
prove of placing young, artless girls in manu- | home, he had resolved to be steady and acquire 
facturing establishments, exposed to impositions | the trade of a printer, where we had placed him, 
and false demonstrations of never-ending devo- | which would secure to him honorable employ- 
tion, which are violated as often as the wind | ment in any civilized country. 
changes. We read and re-read the letter—and then we 
Perhaps my prejudices may have warped a | wept overit together, for all of us were in conclave 
feeble judgment. Still, when the concealed | over the little rogue’s waywardness. It was a 
vices of great cities are inspected, and the causes | boyish freak—so we all said, provoked as we 
analyzed which lead to the degradations that | had been before ; and then we dwelt fondly on 
are invariably found in them, where woman is | his manly qualities, his resolution, and the en- 
trampled upon, and her sweet mission in this un- | ergy of character that prompted a mere child, 
fathomable mystery of life perverted, and hell | as he was, to brave the howlings of the ocean, 


in the ascendant, I can not restrain from ex- 
pressing an opinion, that in providing respecta- 
ble employment for young girls gross mistakes 
are made with the best intentions. 

Let that pass for what it may be worth. My 
dear Sarah—with a broken heart, with a curse 
on her tongue against her betrayer—flung her- 
self from Charlestown Bridge in an agony of 
despair. Her remains are in a friend’s tomb in 
the Chapel burying-ground. 

Milly grew up to be lovely. Unfortunately, 
she made the discovery quite as early as the rest 
of us. Vanity got possession of her brain be- 
fore a sufficient amount of common sense had 
been taken in for ballast. Whether being a 
model scholar turned her head, or the flatter- 
ies of a herd of young bucks, who kept guard 
with yard-sticks in the dry-goods shops, belongs 
to unrecorded history. Before we thought of 
calling her a young lady, she disappeared all of 
a sudden, without giving us the slightest notice 
of an intention of cutting our acquaintance. 
An English officer, stationed at Montreal on 
a furlough, it appeared afterward, took a trip to 
see the Yankees. Boston being the focus, he 
walked up and down the longest street, as other 
idlers do nowadays, seeing what was to be seen. 


no doubt with a view to raising himself, that he 
might eventually raise us above dependence. 
We found a whole volume of comfort in that 
one short scrawl, and made for ourselves a 
thousand apologies for conduct we unanimously 
condemned a moment before. So there was a 
gleaming of comfort in the midst of this un- 
looked-for calamity. 

Months slowly were passing away, as they al- 
ways do when we are anticipating some fancied 
felicity. On Tuesday, September 12th, the 
brig Quincy came in, and made fast to the end 
of Long Wharf. I had kept a strict eye to the 
shipping intelligence for weeks, with a determ- 
ination to go directly to the vessel and welcome 
Charley immediately on his arrival. 

My bonnet and parasol were quickly in re- 
quisition, and, unattended, I hurried down the 
wharf, scarcely noticing the troops of truckmen, 
carts, hogsheads, and bustle peculiar to that busy 
locality. OnI went, regardless of all these outre 
things in the way of a lady’s progress, with a 
full expectation of clasping the sweet, dear boy 
in my arms. 

There was a complete hurly-burly on deck, a 
kind of novel uproar, that diverted me for the 
instant from looking for Charley. I tried re- 





Nothing equals in attraction pretty young ladies. 
Understanding the public sentiment, they go vol- | 
Vor. XIV.—No. 81.—A a 


peatedly to get at the ear of some one of the 
noisy gang who were pulling, hauling, and yell- 
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ing ‘‘ Ye-ho,” to ask for his, as he certainly 
‘an not among them. 

‘¢ There's the cap’en, marm,” bawled a huge, 
coarse-grained sailor in a red shirt; ‘*he’ll tell 
you all about the boy.” 

When the captain saw me, touching his hat 
with an air of good breeding that shows a gen- 
tleman is always a gentleman were he in a tar- 
kettle, he invited me into the cabin. 

‘“Whom do you wish ‘to see?” kindly asked 
the captain. 

‘* My brother,” was the answer, ‘‘his name 
is Charles Me 

His countenance fell. I foresaw something 
was wrong. My heart palpitated so rapidly that 
my breathing was obstructed, a haziness came 
over my vision, and, in a word, I fainted quite 
away. 

On coming to myself, half a dozen strange 
people were rubbing my hands, occasionally 
sprinkling a dash of water on my bloodless 
eheeks, and urging me to go on deck, where 
there was a breeze. With that good breeding 
characteristic of the genuine seaman, ca seeing 
me recovered they went up themselves, leaving 
me alone with the captain and steward. 

‘* Pray, Sir,” said I, ‘‘ relieve my suspense. 
Is Charley living ?” 

He hesitated—a tear dropped. 
dam ; poor Charley is no more!” 

My sensations could not be defined. Trouble 
upon trouble had been steadily gathering round 
me from early girlhood, like the insidious coils 
of a master serpent. It seemed as though this 
last one would crush me. 

How I got back to my lodgings is not known. 
I found myself in the old place, and have no 
doubt that the captain sent me there in‘a car- 


‘*No, ma- 


Charley was blown from the yard-arm in a 
terrific gale. He, too, sleeps the long sleep of 
death on a coral bed, where the sea-flowers 
wave over the shells, and the King of Terrors 
reigns as he does on the land, the last conqueror 
in the battle of life. 

John—or as we were accustomed to call him, 
Johnny—now engrossed all the thought we had 
heretofore bestowed upon two. All our aspira- 
tions centred upon him. This was wrong; I 
see it and feel it'when it is too late to alter the 
current of my affections. 

We instinctively hope and expect more from 
boys than we do from girls. Because they have 
broader shoulders, more muscular arms, a heavy 
voice, and bolder propensities, we, who are po- 
etically the ivy, naturally cling to the man-oak 
with confidence in his ability, from the organic 
structure of his frame, and the towering ambi- 
tion of his humanity. 

Even here we were foredoomed again to meet 
with another disappointment. Although he has 
grown to the full stature of manhood, become a 
citizen of means, isa colonel of a regiment, and 
gives away twice as much in his tent every an- 
nual parade, to hangers-on, as would make me 
quite comfortable without labor for a whole 








year, he weasecly ve sumtendheid that he has:a sis- 
ter old enough to be his mother. He married. 
and the secret of this pointed, criminal neglect 
lies at his wife’s door. _May Heaven bless them 
both, though I perish from hunger ! 

This brings me to the consideration of myself, 


| which is of more consequence in illustrating the 


phases of every-day life than a hundred bio- 
graphies of the remnants of a dilapidated family. 

Having frankly related a summary of the 
trials I have contended with while journeying 
onward toward that bourne from whence no tra- 
veler returns, I shall with equal freedom depict 
my present circumstances, including such epi- 
sodical comments as my recollections and ex- 
perience may suggest. 

By the family annals, it will be understood 
that I was the second child of the seven. My 
name has nothing in it ewphonious or of the 
novelette style of cognomination. It is plain 
Catherine C——,, which somehow became early 
contracted into Kitty. First it was young Kitt; 
C——-; after a lustrum or twé, the genteele: 
portion of our humble friends ‘used to address me 
as Miss Kitty. Insensibly, so rapidly have the 
wheels of time revolved, all who now have oc- 
easion to mention my name, speak of me as old 
Kitty C 

Rather mortifying and provoking too; stil I 
am obliged to swallow it. Yet my heart is as 
warm as it was at the halcyon period of first 
womanhood. To myself I do not seem older 


| than I was at twenty; but this fact occasionalls 


flits through my mind, that all the young gen- 
tlemen and ladies known to me by sight in the 
streets some years ago, have become gray very 
early. How true it is that we take note of the 
crow feet about the optics of others, without sus- 
pecting that similar footprints are legible on our 
own faces. 

Perhaps it should earlier have been mentioned 
that I opened a small private school for little 
girls about the time sister Mary commenced the 
millinery enterprise. 

From small beginnings, the number of pupils 
gradually increased with the growth of my rep- 
utation for correct discipline and successful train- 
ing. This, too, would be quite a story of itsel| 
were I to detail the trials belonging to the do- 
main of a poor school-mistress, whose tea and 
bread is often in the keeping of ignorant, arro- 
gant mothers, who, although utterly unable to 
speak their vernacular grammatically, are the 
most dictatorial and exacting of the sex. A 
low-bred, purse-proud woman is terrific to a cul- 
tivated one. How sensible, aceomplished men 
select such creatures, as they often do, for com- 
panions on the whole voyage of life, is a wonder. 

Nearly opposite the school-room, which was 
an apartment in the back of a building near 
Court Street, was a lawyer's office. ‘The regu- 
larity with which he came and went, morning, 
noon, and night, first attracted my attention, 
and my own movements were rather influenced 
by his motions. 

When Mr. Boltoncroft started off for dinner. 

















I used to say to myself I must go also. The 
children had ordinarily been dismissed at twelve, 
an hour before ; ‘but it was my habit to sit and 
read till one, and then go up to sister Mary’s to 
dine. 

Perhaps this is'as fitting ‘a'place to confess 
that we slept in her shop, and took our frugal 
meals together in an airy closet. Our tea was 
always delicious, because having closed the shut- 
ters no customers came, and we sat over our cups 
as long as we chose. 

Mr. Boltoncroft used to confine himself at-a 
window that commanded a perfect view of my 
little kmgdom. Had his office been a fortress 
the guns could have raked every inch of it, in 
spite of any resistance from within. 

When he cast a searching look over the way, 
occasionally, I fancied he must be excessively 
fatigued with ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” 
which, they say, is the foundation of a legal edu- 
cation; and I rather felt somewhat compassion- 
ately toward him. 

‘«Tf,” said I to myself, “he ever becomes as 
weary of that huge volume that is always lying 
on the window-stool as I do of teaching from A 
to Baker, may he become as renowned as the 
author, to;compensate him for the wear and tear 
of his constitution in mastering the principles of 
the great English commentator.” 

Little by little we insensibly began to say 
‘‘Good-morning,” as there was only a narrow 
alley between the premises. Next, Mr. Bolton- 
croft used politely to express a hope that I was 
“very well to-day.” In short, without being 
aware of the progress making, we ultimately be- 
came quite old acquaintances. 

Mr. Boltoncroft is not tall, neither is he short. 
His proportions are symmetrical, his habit in- 
clined to be full, with an active ardent tempera- 
ment written fairly out on a broad, high fore- 
head. Phrenologists can read the thoughts of 
men and women just as certainly by inspecting 
their heads, as-any body with a pair of eyes can 
read a shopkeeper’s sign that is nailed over the 
door. I think I know enough of the science to 
study Mr. Boltoncroft's character without mis- 
taking'a single essential point. 

Whether he entertained any partiality for me, 
no one but himself ever knew. I certainly had 
for him. The discovery of the fact startled me 
at first, because there was a wide gulf between 
us. He a lawyer winning his way to fame, 
while I was nothing—a mere cipher—a poor, 
fatherless girl, oppressed by poverty, struggling 
for subsistence in the humblest walk of industry 
accredited to be respectable. 

Perhaps I was in love: Something new was 
the matter of ‘me. Bat for the soul of me I 
can’t tell, even after the lapse of many long, 
gloomy years, whether that sentiment was de- 
veloped by the sight of Mr. Boltoneroft or not. 
This mach is certain, viz., that when he was 
absent from the window, which occurred as oft- 
en as the courts were in session, there was an 
unsatisfied craving for something which his pres- 
enee alone supplied. 
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In short, with all my other troubles, this un- 
defined something nearly drove me to distraction. 

Mary tried to watch me at the table, and put 
her delicate white hand softly over the region 
of my heart when she supposed me in a deep 
slumber, with a view to ascertaining the canse 
of the physical disturbance in my system. She 
never suspected the nerves to be out of tune, 
and that my debility and loss of appetite was 
wholly sympathetic. 

We women conceal our weals and woes from 
each other more successfully than the lords of 
creation. They confess and talk off their grief, 
and begin anew, while we hide it, and let it 
feed upon our vitals. It is far less difficult to 
open the flood-gates and show a wounded heart 
to an honorable man than to a woman, even 
were she a sister. ‘This, too, is odd; but then 
we are odd creatures with all our reputed an- 
gelic qualities. 

Mr. Boltoncroft was self-possessed. I was 
often quite confused in meeting him on the side- 
walk; while he, on the contrary, raising his hat, 
always appeared as cool as a cucumber. Once 
he called at the schoolroom door, and asked me 
to accompany him to an exhibition of foreign 
pictures, which he represented in glowing col- 
ors to be very superior specimens of the Old 
Masters. 

Acknowledging the favor, which I regarded 
then, as I now do, a condescension, the offer 
was accepted with becoming gratitude. The 
treat was unspeakably agreeable. I had rarely 
ever seen any thing in art superior to those 
daubs suspended on the walls of shops. A new 
field of exploration was thus laid open for con- 
templation. My soul expanded under the in- 
spirations which those magnificent conceptions 
of the painter had embodied on canvas. 

Whether being supported on the arm of my 
escort added to the charms of the exhibition is 
open for conjecture. At any rate, it was ex- 
tremely pleasant to glide about in a spacious 
hall full of the é/ite of the city, under the care 
of Mr. Boltoncroft, a gentleman of known re- 
spectability. You will scarcely credit the as- 
sertion when I assure you this was the very first 
civility of the kind, or any kind, ever bestowed 
upon ‘me by mortal man. 

It was not necessary for any envious person 
to ‘remind me of my facial ugliness; I knew 
and deeply deplored the misfortune of not being 
handsome. Half the kitchen maids in town 
had their beaux, their admirers, and their wor- 
shipers at the shrine of good looks;' but, alas, 
who ever read of a man who fell in love with a 
homely woman! They may pity them, as Mr. 
Boltoncroft did me, but it would be as impossi- 
ble to raise up a fiame with a pock-marked face, 
as to burn anthracite coal under water. 

I used to‘wish the fairies would conduct me 
to some underground cave filled to the brim 
with gems and gold, which I should have gloried 
in. laying at the feet of Mr. Boltoncroft by the 
ton. Wealth will wake up in the breast of slow, 
apathetic men, a passion they were uncon- 
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scious of possessing, especially in members of 
the bar. 

But no fairy came at my solicitation. It was 
early taught me, if ‘‘ wishes were horses, then 
beggars might ride.” However, I could not 
keep Mr. Boltoncroft’s appearance out of my 
mind. Fortunately no one knew of it, and to 
practice indifference, I heroically, half a dozen 
times a day, looked boldly defiant out of the 
school-room window without casting an eye up- 
ward, as much as to say, ‘‘ Who cares a fig for 
you!” Then, by way of compensating resolu- 
tion, I would take a peep at the idol just before 
closing. I am quite sure this was a nervous 
affection after all. Never having had any in- 
sight into the workings of a tender passion when 
it takes full possession of the heart, I shall never 
know perhaps what the real difficulty was with me. 

But to the story. Many weeks in succession 
the blinds of Mr. Boltoncroft’s office remained 
unopened, which gave me considerable uneasi- 
ness, because I dared not inquire of any one in 
the alley what had become of him. It would 
have been remarked upon as extremely indeli- 
cate in a lady. 

Relief opportunely came to hand in a news- 
paper, which spoke of the eloquence and rising 
distinction of Mr. Boltoncroft, who had received 
the appointment of district attorney, and whose 
oftice would in future be in the old State House. 

In connection with this nervous affection, a 
new ambition came over me, to rise in my voca- 
tion. Parents paid their school-bills grudging- 
ly. To prevent their children from establish- 
ing vulgar associations by attending the public 
schools, the parents, more vulgar at home than 
any they were predisposed to meet with abroad, 
complained bitterly of the expense of a private 
education. Three dollars a quarter—only think 
of it! Twelve dollars a year for being select, 
which was not always collected at the end of 
the term. 

As I was saying, an ambition to be in the 
city’s service, with no other reason for it than 
to be punctually paid, prompted me to seek an 
election. 

Mustering up a world of courage, I called on 
Mr. Boltoncroft, begging his pardon for presum- 
ing to trouble him with personal affairs that 
would appear quite insignificant to him, though 
of considerable importance to myself. In a 
word, a recommendation of my qualifications 
was solicited, to place before the committee in 
whom the patronage lay. 

In the kindest manner, he not only wrote a 
far better recommendation than my merits de- 
served, but he further proposed to call on the 
chairman, whom he had the honor of knowing. 

Within a week, a notice was given me that 
candidates would be received for examination 
on the following evening, at the residence of 
that potent dignitary the chairman. Down I 
went, to the minute, where I found twenty other 
young ladies, each anxiously hoping and pray- 
ing that she might draw the prize. 

We were ushered into the august presence of 





six as unintellectual-looking men as one ever 
sees on the sidewalk, alphabetically, to be exam- 
ined. Nota single one of them spoke gram- 
matically. 

The king-of-the-camp was a grocer, who, 
because he had long been a dead weight on the 
school-board, was chosen to preside over the 
five remaining saps. 

A broader farce was never acted upon the 
stage than the ordeal to which I was subjected. 
One of them said, ‘‘ Madam, jist tell the com- 
mittee the number of new moons in a year.” 

The President thought the question was hard- 
ly germain. This led to a warm debate, in 
which the moon-man said, ‘* My idee was, to 
have every boy and gal in the district know the 
stars by name. Why, what's the use of a schule 
or a schule-marm, if they don’t larn ’em sum- 
then they don’t know, Mr. President? I go 
the whole figure for larnen.” 

Mr. Hercules Sledge, a gentleman with un- 
commonly large hands, intimated that he knew 
a ‘thing or two about what school-mams used 
to know when I was a child; and if the young 
lady can stand the racket under my interroga- 
tories, I shall be satisfied.” 

This was the first view I ever had of the ele- 
phant. Experience has taught me that the poet 
was right, that ‘‘distance lends enchantment 
to the view.” Even some school-committec- 
men, examined within arm’s length, dwindle 
into a contemptible little compound of conceit, 
ignorance, and official vanity. 

These are the guardians selected annually by 
the sovereign people, to preserve intact the free 
public schools of the metropolis. 

It would take half a day to recite the minu- 
tix of the ridiculous scrutiny to which my edu- 
cational acquirements were subjected by this 
conclave of donkeys. 

The fates decided in my favor, and from that 
epoeh to this I have been a primary school 
teacher, in good standing with each successive 
committee. 

With earnest diligence and strict economy, I 
have laid aside in the Savings’-bank, for old age, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. The family is 
represented on earth by myself, Milly, in Mont- 
real, and brother John. His wife argues that it 
is his first duty to provide for her and his children, 
so that I have no expectations of being sheltered 
under his roof when dismissed from service on 
account of being a veteran. Indeed, when the 
teachers assemble to be speechified to by a prosy 
member of the school-board, upon the delight- 
ful task of rearing up the tender twigs of human- 
ity at our disposal, I rather shrink into a corner 
on account of contrasting unfavorably with the 
younger, rosy-cheeked sisterhood about me. 

Mr. Boltoncroft remains unmarried. He is 
both rich and eminent. In passing he never 
fails to recognize me, and I never escape a re- 
currence of an old sensation in returning the 
compliment. 

Thus I have unlocked the family casket, and 


| given an unvarnished recital of the bitter disap- 
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pointments, the heart-yearnings, the mortifica- 
tions, the deprivations, and the blighted hopes 
of one single woman’s life, who has arrived at 
the mature age of thirty-seven. What there is 
in reserve for me, the future can alone unfold. 


P. S.—A note was received from the Hon. 
Mr. Boltoncroft while entering the school-house 
this morning, with a pressing invitation to ac- 
company him to a new picture-gallery just 
opened at the Atheneum. What does it mean? 
I will write down the result. That same sen- 
sation is certainly coming on again. 





DORA DEE. 
I. 

CYHE was not the daughter of the celebrated 

Doctor, although she was such an enchant- 
ing little witch that she might have come of a 
necromantic family. Indeed, she may have 
had ancestors connected with the black art, and 
been descended from a whole line of sorcerers 
for aught that I knew; for her family history, 
from a very early period of her existence, was 
wrapped in the profoundest mystery. Dora was 
found in an ash-barrel; an appropriate placq 
enough for such an offering, ashes signifying, 
according to Mr. Mitchell, desolation. The 
ash-barrel selected for the repose of Dora stood 
exactly in front of the residence of Mr. Pluff, 
sexton of the well-known and fashionable Epis- | 
copal Church of the Holy Symphony. Mr. Pluff 
was justly proud of the reputation of his church. 


He could give you, Sir, the very best music in 


the city. None of your heavy old sacred music, 
which it was positively sinful to play, seeing 
that it was composed for Romish services, but 
all the newest and pleasantest music that could 
be had forthe money. Why, Sir, at the Church 
of the Holy Symphony they actually played the 
best marceaur from the Trovatore before it had 
ever been produced at the Academy of Music. 
Tken Pluff was also proud of his clergyman. 
Show him in the city such a clergyman as his 
was—what donations he received! what fash- 
ionable audiences he had! All the upper ten, 
Sir, crowded into the Church of the Holy Sym- 
phony to hear the sweet rosewater sermons of 
the Reverend Arthur Alanthus; sermons so 
soft and velvety that they would not have dis- 
turbed the moral repose of a Sybarite! 

Mr. Pluff was at first rather disturbed that 
any low person should have been misguided 
enough to drop a nameless child into his ash- 
barrel, and worthy Mrs. Pluff for a moment had | 
her misgivings. But they were a good-natured 
pair, and after a midnight consultation, while | 
the unexpected gift was slumbering in an im- | 
promptu cradle, they decided that, since Provi- 
dence had sent this mortal waif to their door, | 
they would not reject it; and accordingly the | 
little creature was adopted by the sexton, and | 
teok the place in his household of the offspring | 
which Heaven had denied him in the legitimate 
manner. 

As Dora Dee grew up, she more than repaid | 





the care of the old sexton and his wife. She 
had the sweetest of soprano voices, and more 
than one young lady who had been taught all the 
‘*extras” at Madame Cancan’s fashionable acad- 
emy envied the possession of that pure liquid 
organ whose notes floated through the nave of 
the Church of the Holy Symphony. Although 
Dora Dee—she had been christened after a de- 
ceased and beloved sister of Mrs. Pluff—did not 
go to Madame Cancan’s, she yet received a very 
excellent education. She understood music tol- 
erably well; painted a little in water colors, and 
possessed a quick, intelligent style of conversa- 
tion. In time the sexton’s adopted daughter 
attracted attention from his fashionable congre- 
gation, and on Sundays, I grieve to say, young 
men would gather on the porch of the Church 
of the Holy Symphony to catch a glimpse of the 
pretty brown-haired Dora, as she passed out. 
It did not surprise Mr. Pluff one bit when Mrs. 
Trapeze of Fifth Avenue came to him one day, 
and proposed that Dora should go and live at 
her house as companion to her daughter, Miss 
Aurelia Trapeze. He was accustomed to look 
upon every thing connected with the Church of 
the Holy Symphony as so far above the com- 
mon run, that he was prepared for what other 
men might have looked upon as an uncommon 
occurrence. Much as it grieved the worthy 
sexton and his wife to part even partially with 
their little Dora, still the advantages to be de- 
rived by a residence with Mrs. Trapeze were 
too obvious to be reasonably declined. The 
use of Miss Aurelia’s masters; good society, or 
at least what passed for such ; and, after all, the 
separation was only for a time, and Dora was 
to spend every Sunday with her adopted parents. 
So Dora went to live with Mrs. Trapeze. 
IL. 

“Dora Dee! Dora Dee! you are bright 
enough to be a sunbeam; why will you be no- 
thing but a Will-o’-the-wisp?” 

‘*T am sure I am not leading you astray, Mr. 
Halbert Kimball.” 

**Yes, but you are, though. It’s not your 
fault, Heaven knows, for you avoid me on every 
occasion ; but you are like the bird with talis- 
man in the Eastern tale, and I, like the Prince, 
can not help following you.” 

«First you call me a Will-o’-the-wisp, then 
a bird; have you any more complimentary 
similes for me, Mr. Kimball ?” 

**A thousand, if you will only let me tell 
them to you. You are like a rose just about to 
blow.” 

‘That's been done.” 

‘* You are beautiful as the morn.” 

‘*Herrick said that of a young lady years 
ago.” 

‘*T have no objection to his having the first 
of it. It answers my purpose just as well.” 

‘*But not mine, Mr. Kimball. I don’t want 
old compliments; and, to be frank with you, I 
don't want compliments at all.” 

**Why not?” said Mr. Kimball, mournfully. 

**You know as well as I do; but as it may 
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impress the reasons more powerfully on you, I 
will recapitulate them.” 

‘Now. for a lecture,” murmured Kimball, 
half reproachfully, and sinking back into his 
easy chair. 

‘First, you were brought here by certain high 
and mighty powers in order that you may marry 
Miss Aurelia Trapeze, your amiable cousin.” 

‘*T don’t like red hair,” exclaimed Kimball, 
peevishly. ‘‘I should have to put an extin- 
guisher on her head every night.” 

‘*Mr, Kimball, Iam ashamed of you, Miss 
Trapeze deserves to be spoken of more respect- 
fully.” 

Kimball groaned. 

“Secondly,” « continued Dora, dogmatically, 
‘*it would be a very good match for you. You 
are not very rich. Aurelia will havea hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

‘*L have enough for my wants.” 

**So every man thinks, But if you were 
married, you would be perfectly miserable if you 
could not keep your carriage and go to the opera. 
Don’t say no, for I won't believe you.” 

‘*Have you ended ?” 

‘*No.. I am now going to be selfish. You 
know my history, that I am a foundling; that 
I was adopted by a poor sexton and his wife, 
who died last year, shortly after I came here, 
and whose deaths left me without a friend in 
the world.” 

‘*Don’t weep, Dora; don’t weep! 
a friend, one who will die for you.” 

‘*Well,” continued Dora, suppressing her 
sobs, “‘you know on what footing I live here. 
It is my only home. Your attentions to me 
have already drawn on me the suspicions, and I 
fear dislike, of Mrs. Trapeze and her daughter. 
Heaven only knows the little persecutions I 
have to suffer; and I really do not know the 
moment I shall be told to quit the house, Now 
for my sake, if not for your own, cease this pur- 
suit of an object that is not worthy of you. The 
Trapezes are worldly people. They long for 
the family connections which a marriage with 
you will give Aurelia; for, of course, they know 
that Mrs. Trapeze’s marriage with Mr. Trapeze 
was a mesalliance, Do give over these roman- 
tic notions of yours: settle down into a respect- 
able member of society, and let the poor ladies’ 
companion shift for herself.” 

‘*Never, by Heaven!” cried. Kimball,. burst- 
ing suddenly into a passion, all the more violent 
for the efforts he had been making to suppress 
it. ‘*Dora, here in the face of Heaven I ask 
you to be my wife. I will never wed Aurelia 
Trapeze; let her buy a husband, if she chooses, 
with her hundred thousand dollars. Halbert 
Kimball is not for sale. But you, dear girl, 
sweet orphan, my heart yearns.to you. I am 
not poor, believe me, I am not poor, and with 
such an incentive as. you by my side, I would 
conquer every.difficulty. _Dora-—Dora—I love 
you. Give me your heart—I implore it!” 

The twilight deepened suddenly in the bay 
window in which Dora and Kimball were sit- 


You have 





ting. Both looked up startled, and beheld Mrs. 
Trapeze in black velvet looming behind them 
like a hundred and twenty gun frigate with 
every cannon shotted. 

**Get up, Mr. Kimball,” she said, in a tone 
of suppressed rage to Halbert, who in his earnest- 
ness had knelt, ‘‘I do not, permit my drawing- 
room to be converted into a theatre for domes- 
tic melo-drama, though it must be confessed 
that this little adventuress here is a consummate 
actress.” 

‘* Madam,” began Dora, her face paling with 
indignation at this insult, 

‘**Miss Dee, I do not intend to have any 
words with you. You have betrayed my con- 
fidence; you have abused my bounty. 
shall leave my house this instant.” 

‘* As you please, Madam,” said Dora, proudly, 
but with a bursting heart. ‘‘Good God! Mrs. 
Trapeze, not to-night,” cried Kimball, in a tone 
of consternation, ‘‘she.is not to blame; you 
must let me explain.. There are five feet of 
snow on the ground,” 

‘This moment,” repeated Mrs, Trapeze, cold- 
ly; ‘‘my house affords no shelter for, females 
who sin, and call it. misfortune.” 

Kimball was for a moment. stunned by this 
brutal speech, but only for a moment. 

‘*Then I leave. it, too, Madam,” he cried, 
‘*leave it forever. . As for your insinuations 
with regard to this young lady, they are false, 
and unworthy of even a soul as mean as yours. 
Beware, Madam, how you insult a lady whom I 
intend to make my wife.” 

No one saw the white figure flitting from the 
room. No one heard the agonized sob that 
burst on the threshold of the drawing-room. No 
one heard the hall door close softly, .or saw the 
delicate feet sinking in the cold snow. 

‘*No one, will prevent your departure, Mr. 
Halbert Kimball; but one thing I must beg of 
you to remember, that when you grow tired of 
that girl, there is no. admission for you ever 
again.” 

‘*Come, Dora!” cried Halbert, not caring to 
trust himself to areply. ‘‘Come with me. No 
father ever watched over you more sacredly than 
I will until you give me the holiest of titles, 
that of husband, Come.” 

He turned to where she had been standing, 
but there was an empty space. He ran into the 
hall, opened the heavy oaken door and peered 
anxiously out into the icy night... There were 
small footprints in the white snow that covered 
the. stoop. Without another word, he seized 
his hat and rushed into the street like a mad- 
man. 


You 


It. 

Oh! how cold it was that night, . The snow 
had frozen on the top into.a treacherous crust 
that broke at every step, and let the foet sink 
into a stratum of damp clinging flakes... A bit- 
ter wind swept through. the. streets until the 
wooden blinds of the houses seemed to shiver 


in the blast. There was a moon, but.so ob- 
scured with dull stormy clouds,that she only 
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shone as it were by winks, looking out scem- 
ingly now and then upon the world, when, find- 
ing every thing so cheerless, she wraps herself 
up instantly again in her fleecy vapors. The 
policemen were all under cover in secret places, 
and nothing stirred in the white, melancholy 
streets. The very gas-lamps seemed to feel the 
drowsiness consequent on extreme cold, and 
looked through their frost-dimmed panes as if 
they could scarcely keep their eyes open. It 
was a night of bitter cold! 

And yet something living still was moving 
in the city. Down along Washington Place 
something dragged feebly along, but what it 
was one could scarce determine in the dim light. 
Now it crouched as a more than ordinarily bit- 
ter blast swept down the ghastly sidewalk ; now 
it clung feebly to the railings and dragged itself 
along; and again it would stop fearfully, and 
listen, like some animal hunted to the death, 
listening for the sounds of pursiit. 

At last it crossed Washington Park, after a 
painful and laborious struggle, and entered Fifth 
Avenue, and there, where there is a lane lined 
with stables, it sank apparently exhausted ; sank 
in a dark corner, huddled and senseless, where 
even the moon could not see it, Ten thousand 
flakes of pitiless snow came down upon the 
wind, and as each drift flew by it flung a frozen 
alms to the dark mass that lay huddled in the 
lane. 

Why, the city seemed alive that night! There 
was another out, not faint and weak with trail- 
ing limbs, but stout, and swift, and hot with 
eager hope. Down the street he came, tum- 
bling now and then in the deep snow in his haste, 
but rising. careless of his fall and rushing on as 
madly as ever. 

‘* The snow will cover her tracks,” he panted 
to himself as with head down, like a hound on 
the trail, he ran along; ‘‘it is covering them fast. 
God grant that I may find her soon. She has 
passed here. . These small prints are hers—but 
this cursed snow falls fast, and I will lose the 
trail; foolish girl—O Dora! Dora!” 

And so calling, stopping to examine the path, 
tumbling in the snow and rising but to rush on 
again, went Halbert Kimball. He paused at 
the junction of Fifth Avenue and Washington 
Park. 

‘¢ She paused here,”’ he muttered ; ‘‘ the track 
is faint, but I can detect it—and—ah! I lose 
it here. It is covered with the snow. O God! 
I have lost her—she will perish — what, shall 
I do?” 

He was standing opposite the lane where the 
dark mass lay motionless, with the patches of 
freshly-fallen snow mottling its outlines. The 
moon was hid, and Halbert looked savagely up; 
for the thought crossed his mind at the moment 
that, by the aid of her light, he might yet con- 
tinue his search. Ido believe that at that mo- 
ment he said in the depths of his heart some- 
thing exeeedingly bad about the moon. 

‘* Lost!” he murmured, ‘‘ and through my 
fault. She will die—die horribly this bitter 








night! Mad girl that she is! Oh! what can 
I do to find her ?” 

A moan—a very—very faint moan in the 
lane. Halbert listened, listened so eager that 
he made the silence seem painful. Again the 
moan came, but fainter than at first ; still it was 
enough. He ran like a deer into the dark lane 
calling ‘* Dora!” and in another moment he was 
warming the cold checks and wet curls of the 
lost one on his bosom. 

How tenderly he lifted her up, and how 
proudly he walked through the snow while she 
lay in his arms, with hers clasped around his 
neck and her head was nestled in his breast! 
And in spite of his haste to take her to his own 
warm home, how often he stopped to kiss her 
pale cheeks! 

‘*Dora,” he murmured to*her, pressing her 
close, as if he feared that she would again es- 
cape him, ‘‘ how could you be so mad, so reck- 
less, so cruel, as to rush out into this wild night?” 

**¥ was mad,” she said, faintly. ‘‘ Did you 
not hear what she called me? It seemed to me 
as if all the world had turned against me, and 
I wanted to die.” 

** But you will not die. You will live for me, 
Dora, will you not?” 

Her head nestled in closer to his bosom and 
she said nothing ; but her heart was so near his 
in that moment that I have no doubt it told him 
all he wished for. 

Need I tell how wonderfully Halbert illumin- 
ated his bachelor home that night ? what splen- 
did wax candles he lit, what a roaring fire he 
made, and how he produced his most tempting 
stores in order to tempt little Dora Dee to eat ? 
How he made wonderful coffee for her in a mag- 
ical self-acting coffee-pot, and how, when she 
grew wearied out, he retired discreetly to a neigh- 
boring hotel, which he left at six o’clock the next 
morning in order to have an interview with a 
clergyman? I know I need not describe all 
this. Your kindly imagination will supply all 


‘those thousand details which crowd around 


every such domestic romance as that which I 
relate. 

There is one fact; however, which it is im- 
portant that you should know. Important, be- 
cause such events are generally supposed to be 
the end of romance and the beginning of reality ; 
and as I never wish to trespass much on the 
domains of the latter, I like to finish off the first 
with the flourish. 

In the morning they were married ! 


LOVE. STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 

OCIETY finds no term sufficiently enven- 

omed to express its abhorrence of that most 
detestable of all characters, a male flirt. I 
agree with society. I abominate a male flirt 
as probably no other man on earth abominates 
them; have always abominated them; intend 
always to abominate them; and if a law were 
passed to-morrow to hang, draw, and quarter 
them, to deny them the rites of Christian inter- 
ment, and to bury them at the crossing of the 
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road, with a stake through the heart, I should 
turn Jack Ketch and grave-digger in less than 
twenty-four hours. But, if society be always 
right in its decisions, and the law should reach 
all offenders, I would myself become the first 
victim, and, before another revolution of the 
earth upon its axis, be buried with a stake 
through my heart. Little would I care. A 
stake, never so big and never so sharp, could 
give me no more agony than I now feel and 
have felt for many weary months. 

Am I, then, a male flirt? 

Most unquestionably. Society says so, and 
society can’t be wrong. Can’t it? Does soci- 
ety understand perfectly the nature of that cu- 
rious thing called love? Does it believe, with 
Shakspeare, that 

Love's feelings are more soft and sensible 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails ? 
that, of all mundane things, love is the most 
vulnerable and liable to sudden death? Does 
it doubt for a moment that Parthenia fibbed 
most egregiously when she asserted 
——a spirit bright, 
Love never dies at all ? 
Smart Parthenia! Smart society! 
gomar! Poor fool! Poor me! 


Poor In- 


Verily, there are ten thousand little things, 
any one of which may kill love, occurring in the 
history of every courtship, about which society 
can never know any thing, and concerning which 
no man or woman dare give society the slight- 
A wink of the eye, a curve of the lip, 


est hint. 
a wrinkle of the forehead, a dilation of the nos- 
tril, a gesture, an attitude, a step forward or a 
step backward, will destroy love instantly, and 
beyond all hope of resuscitation. 

Can society comprehend the terrible results 
which may follow the extinction of love by causes 
so trivial as these? Will it believe that an hon- 
orable and affectionate gentleman may have his 
character impeached, his reputation destroyed, 
his happiness blasted, by a trifle which no one 
but himself has had an opportunity of observing, 
and the nature of which he is in honor bound 
forever to conceal, or only to whisper in sacred 
confidence to a bosom friend? No, it can nei- 
ther comprehend, nor will it believe. Therefore 
I will not attempt to enlighten it. But the pub- 
lic I will enlighten. 

Do I, then, make a distinction between soci- 
ety and the public? 

Certainly. Society is conceited, stupid, dun- 
derhead. The public is large-hearted, magnan- 
imous, forgiving. Having no bosom friend, I 
will pour my griefs into the vast and friendly 
ear of the public. I appear here for that pur- 

Being a living illustration of a reputa- 
tion blasted by a trifle—or what might have 
been a trifle to persons less sensitive than my- 
self—I come forward to defend myself and my 
fellow-sufferers (of whom there are many more 
than the public suppose) against the cruel man- 
dates of the unthinking, uncaring, credulous, 
and tyrannical monster, Society. The line of 
my defense will involve the recital of a painful 





fact in female affairs, which, however true and 
undeniable it may be, will harrow up the souls 
of womankind as they have never been harrowed 
up before, and, as I trust (after reading this), 
they may never be harrowed up again. It grieves 
me sorely to pain the dear creatures, but I do it 
for their good. Iam, moreover, a blighted and 
a ruined man, and can be as little harmed by 
their bad opinion as benefited by their esteem. 

My proposition is this: Many a man gets, 
and every man is liable to get, the reputation 
of being a male flirt, in spite of himself, and 
without in the least deserving it. And my ar- 
gument is the following literally true history: 

I was born, and grew to man’s estate, in a 
country whose unbounded plains, adorned with 
the richest treasures of natural and of cultivated 
growth, whose cloudless skies and temperate 
seasons impart to its inhabitants a generous vig- 
or of intellect and an evenness of disposition 
which enables them to meet with composure the 
shocks and vexations, and to discharge with sat- 
isfaction the complicated duties and require- 
ments of the married life. Indeed, it is not too 
much to assert that the land of my nativity pro- 
duces husbands of an amiability more thorongh- 
ly model, and of a meekness more submissive, 
than any other portion of the terraqueous globe, 
Thibet and the Typee Valley (where the wo- 
men are double husbanded) not excepted. 
Strange, that in such a locality a male flirt 
should ever have come into being! Ay, not 
only strange, but, so far as the writer of this 
history is concerned, untrue! 

My father’s farm adjoined the glebe lands 
formerly attached to the church in the village 
of Mudgully ; and in that village, at the age of 
fifteen, I commenced my career as a store-boy. 
My employer was a man of austere but not un- 
kind habits, given to the acquisition of money, 
and disposed to regard life from a stand-point 
of pure coin. His name was Ganders, and he 
was married to a good-natured, busy-bodyish, 
little woman, whose tongue, for velocity and 
endurance, was unsurpassed by any other organ 
or machine in nature. The fly-wheel of a chro- 
nometer was an inert fixture compared to it. It 
went, and it went. I may appear to be hard 
upon Mrs. Ganders; but, as John Randolph of 
Roanoke would say, she was the “Iliad of all 
my woes.” Ganders had no child, and would 
adopt none; and that may account for the sin- 
gular advice he gave me soon after I entered 
his store. 

‘*Fillison”—my name is Robert Fillison— 
‘¢ Fillison,” said he, ‘if you keep on as you 
have begun, if you remain attentive to business 
as you have heretofore been, you'll make money ; 
but if you make money, you will be like all the 
rest of the young Mudgullians—in a hurry to 
get married. Don’t do it. Wait awhile. Don’t 
get married until you are worth at least twenty 
thousand dollars. A man with a growing crop 
of children can’t get along with less, Children 
are expensive.” 

This oracular address was the longest he ever 
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uttered in my presence during the five years I 
lived with him; and so much condescension 
from a middle-aged man, and a strict man of 
business, produced a profound impression upon 
me. I treasured his words as carefully and ex- 
actly as if they had been howled at me in awful 
Greek from the ‘‘ navel of the earth” at Delphi, 
or extracted for my especial behoof from the 
mysterious leaves of the Cumean Sibyl. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Ganders rushed upon me 
from the opposite tack. She wanted to marry 
me off before I had a sprig of beard to my chin. 
To tell the truth, Mrs. Ganders was a match- 
maker of the avowed, and, therefore, the worst 
and most indefatigable species. A female sem- 
inary in Mudgully, celebrated for the beauty of 
its scholars, was the arsenal from which she 
drew her weapons; and, armed in the full pan- 
oply of twenty odd “‘dear Emmas” and ‘sweet 
Julias,” she would penetrate the thickest pha- 
lanx of bachelors, dealing love and matrimony 
upon all sides, as Ajax Telamon dealt blows, or 
as an ordinary person would cards. 

‘“‘Now Mr. Fillison ’—the first time I was 
ever Mistered in my life was by Mrs. Ganders— 
‘now Mr. Fillison, you do treat the girls shame- 
fnily. They all think you are handsome, and 
are dying to make your acquaintance. There 
is little Molly Taylor, or Annie Ludlow, or 
Lucy Todd, any of them would suit you exactly. 
I do think Molly is the sweetest thing, and I 
know she likes you—she told me so. And then 
she is your third or fourth cousin, you know. 
You ought to pay some attention to her. Come, 
don’t take your hat, some of the girls will be 
here presently, and—” 

Before Mrs. Ganders’s fly-wheel stopped it- 
self, I would be half way to the store, oblivious 
of the ‘* sweetest thing,” and intent upon twenty 
thousand dollars. Of my two advisers I pre- 
ferred the husband. Mrs. Ganders was not a 
man, and I believed in Ganders because he was 
a man, and talked about money and business. 
Therefore I clave to him, keeping Mrs. Ganders 
at bay, and discomfitting her for many years. 
But in process of time Ganders slipped from his 
stand-point of pure coin into the grave, leaving 
me his stock in trade, and a parting injunction 
of these words, ‘‘ Wait a while.” I waited a 
while, and my parents died. Their estate, di- 
vided among three legatees, afforded each of us 
something quite handsome. Thus in mytwenty- 
first year, counting goods, real estate, and mon- 
ey, at fair valuation, I possessed a snug twelve 
thousand. This was by no means a disheart- 
ening situation. Eight thousand more, and I 
would be justified in getting married, I began 
to think very seriously of a subject which at fif- 
teen had never occupied my mind for a moment. 
But I remembered the advice of my employer, 
and toiled on, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, defying Mrs. Ganders, who speedily 
resumed her assaults, and dismissing every dream 
of love. I hoped to make up the deficiency in 
my capital in two, or at the farthest, three years. 
But the ways of trade are hard and grievously 





uncertain. I made and lost, lostand made. I 
was twenty-five years old before my possessions, 
according to a liberal estimate, reached the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars. Many men would 
have been satisfied with this, but my purpose 
was fixed. During all these years of toil, I 
kept my heart unspotted from the female world. 
I was polite to the ladies, but never visited them. 

Mrs. Ganders was furious, in a good-humored 
way. ‘* She had married off every other young 
man in Mudguily. I was the only one rémain- 
ing. It was a shame, asin anda shame, alibel 
upon the character of the Mudgullians. I was 
no Mudgullian ; she would not own me as such. 
I was getting old and ugly, had gray hairs in my 
head, was wrinkled and round-shouldered. No- 
body but an old maid would have me; I was 
wedded to money; was a miser; a wretch; good 
for nothing; ought to be drowned ; might have 
married any body I chose ; might have beer the 
father of a family ; too late now,” etc. 

Not a day passed without a harangue of this 
sort, delivered at me over the counter, and oft- 
entimes when the store was filled with custom- 
ers. I bore her attacks with great equanimity, 
but the shots began totell. I felt old; had seen 
crop after crop of lovely maidens blooming in 
the Mudgully Seminary only to be plucked and 
borne in triumph away, frequently by men of 
most limited means; all of my contemporaries had 
married and married happily ; I was left ‘‘sol- 
itary and alone,” as Benton never was. Began 
to dread a ‘‘ Thirty Years’ View,” not of the 
Senate, but of celibacy. 

These particulars, seemingly impertinent to 
the gist of my narrative, show what sort of a 
man I was, and am. Not idle, not dissolute, 
not sociable, not a ladies’ man, in no sense a 
man likely to become a professional lady-killer, 
a male flirt. 

Years rolled on. I beheld the light of my 
twenty-eighth birth day, to the horror of Mrs. 
Ganders, and to my own despair. Yet the goal 
of my expectations was nigh. In July I entered 
my twenty-ninth year, and in the following Sep- 
tember took my annual inventory. The result 
astonished even more than it delighted me. I 
could not believe it. It was too good to be true. 
My books, after deducting bad and doubtful debts, 
showed a clear balance in my favor of twenty- 
two thousand five hundred dollars! Not sat- 
isfied with repeated calculations of my own, I 
called to my assistance the best accountant in 
the village. Our balance-sheets tallied to a 
cent. The figures had not lied. Still unsatis- 
fied, I had my property appraised. The ap- 
praisers valued it at a price beyond my own. 
There was no room for doubt. I was worth 
fully twenty thousand dollars. I might now 
marry, and I determined to do so without 
delay. 

Words can not describe my rapture. The 
earth, the air, the human race, the brute crea- 
tion, wore a new and sudden glory to my eyes. 
The waters of affection, long dammed up by the 
immovable barrier of my will, burst forth with 
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joyous energy, rolling a delicious vigor through 
every vein. Wrinkles and round shoulders dis- 
appeared. In five days I fattened ten pounds. 
It was then that I succumbed to Mrs. Ganders ; 
even begged her to adjust the matrimonial noose 
as soon as possible. The creature went mad 
with joy; declared she could die of sheer con- 
tent. She wrote twenty-six letters, containing 
two hundred and twenty-six transparent hints to 
twenty-six different young ladies, inviting them 
to her house. 

Only one came; and it is but justice to say 
that she was en route to Mudgully before the let- 
ter reached her. She was proudly beautiful. 


manner, charming, ay, fascinating in conversa- 
tion, of gentle birth, accomplished, rich, From 
her eyes of brilliant jet coruscated a light that 
permeated and intoxicated the soul. . Her teeth, 
even, firm, and whiter than the driven snow, filled 
me with delight; for I did value teeth. Ah! 
what murmurous honey warbled in clear afflu- 
ence from her coral lips! What magnetic thrill- 
ings obeyed the lightest vouch of her dimpled 
hand! Andthen her name! sweet, expressive! 
It was Imogene Barling. 

Lentered Mrs. Ganders’s parlorat four o'clock, 
pv. M.; I left it, as I would have left Paradise, 
reluctantly, at one, A. mM. Next morning, be- 
fore I had fairly swept out my store, Mrs. Gan- 
ders had traversed the entire village imparting 
the mighty secret. All Mudgully knew that 
Bob Fillison was at length smitten. - Mudgully 
marveled, doubted, watched, waited. I prose- 
cuted my suit with the energy, if not the tact of 
a man of business, leaving my store in charge of 
my clerks, and spending day and night in the 
parlor of Mrs. Ganders. And when, after the 
expiration of the most blissful fortnight of my 
life, Miss Barling returned to her father’s house, 
I was left not as one without hope in the world. 
I had good reason to believe that the lovely Im- 
ogene regarded me, to say the very least, with 
favor. Mrs. Ganders said so; andat the instance 
of Mrs. Ganders, I wrote the divine Barling a 
letter. She replied; we became regular corre- 
spondents. By public conveyance, I visited her 
thrice within the space of sixty days. Shelived 
in elegant style, at the. almost regal country 
seat of her father, an educated and refined gen- 
tleman, who had represented his district in Con- 
gress, and was spoken of as a candidate for the 
next Governorship, and. who received me with 
unconcealed impressment. 

Returning home after my third visit, I con- 
sulted Mrs. Ganders as to the proper duration of 
a courtship, and the time of popping the ques- 
tion. She recommended instantaneous action, 
and her advisement coincided with the burning 
eagerness of my wishes. Upon reflection, how- 
ever, I considered that Mrs. Ganders was not a 
man; whereas Ganders had been not only a man 
but a man of business, and, if alive, would have 
urged me to “‘ wait a while,” and not to imperil 
my happiness by imprudent and ungenteel haste, 
I determined, therefore, to put off the uncondi- 





tional surrender of my heart and hand until the 
following spring. 

This delay may have been fatal for me. If 
so, I searcely know whom, te blame the most— 
Mrs. Ganders, Ganders, or myself. But what 
boots it now, which of us was most to blame ? 

Meanwhile, I avowed my passion to the dark- 
eyed Imogene on paper, in a bold, commercial 
hand, and in astyle at once eloquent, ardent, and 
manly, Her replies breathed forth the most 
delicate, lady-like, non-committal encourage- 
ment. They enraptured me. In the language 
of Mr. Talfourd, ‘‘ my raised spirit walked in 


| glory,” and I began to set my house in order, 
A glowing brunette, tall in. person, graceful in | 


in order to get married. . I made every needful 
preparation, and some that were not needful, to 
the great delight and approbation of all Mud- 
gully, including the widow Ganders, who super- 
intended and palavered over every individual 
thing. All Mudgully knew that Fillison was 
about to be married. Hadn't he bought his fur- 
niture ? 

May came. Upon the tenth morning of that 
month of blossoms I departed, not in a public 
conveyance as before, but in a style becoming a 
man worth twenty thousand dollars, and a suit- 
or of the daughter of an ex-Congressman. I 
satin a superb phaeton, drawn by a span of blood- 
ed bays equipped in splendid harness; in my 
rear, and mounted upon a tall iron-gray charger, 
appeared my servant, a gorgeous negro, fat and 
glossy, and black as sealing-wax, and of the 
aristocratic name of Dabney. This was the 
proudest moment of my life. I felt infinitely 
happy. Not a doubt bedarkened the smiling 
vista of my hopes. My success was certain. 
Above me was the blue and lofty welkin, around 
me were verdurous fields and woods full of young 
leaves, and following hard upon my wake came 
the faint echoes of Mudgullian cheers and bless- 
ings. 

At even-song I reached the enchanted domain 
of the fair Imogene, and passed onward to a 
neighboring inn. It would not do, Mrs. Gan- 
ders said, for a gentleman to spend the night at 
the residence of a lady whom he had just court- 
ed, Leaving my servant in charge of my phac- 
ton and luggage, I rode to the gate of Barling 
Lawn, dismounted, entered the broad grayeled 
walk, and upon the classic portico béheld Miss 
Barling, sitting pensively in a wicker chair. My 
reception was most gracious; my arrival most 
propitious. A number of ladies and gentlemen, 
visitors at Barling Lawn, had just taken their 
leave; the ex-Congressman was indisposed ; 
Miss Barling was alone, and ‘‘ delighted to sce 
a friend.” 

Tea was served in the classic portico, and at 
its conclusion we passed into the parlor. There, 
while the rosy flush of twilight deepened the 
blushes on her velvet cheek, Imogene heard and 
accepted my suit. A sweet and prolonged si- 
lence followed. Two sighs of bliss from two 
enraptured souls, wreathing upward through the 
parlor gloom, met, and in the moment of their 
embrace, dissolved the charmed pause. With 
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one accord, but. without a word, we rose and 
wandered into the garden. 

I know not how it was; the drowsy, newly- 
risen moon, the roguish stars, the voluptuous 
perfumes, the twitter of dreaming birds, dis- 
posed the heart to softness and to love. A li- 
lac hedge, dense and high, towered between us 
and the house. Her little hand rested trem- 
bling on my arm; my arm usurped the office of 
her slender belt; her beauteous head drooped 
to my shoulder; I bowed to imprint the first, 
the best, the sweetest * * * * 

In less than ten minutes I was beck at the 
inn ;. fifteen minutes afterward I drove off in 
a whirlwind of dust. My man, of the aristo- 











fluence was great, Between Mrs. Ganders and 
himself, | was speedily undone. My business, 
my property, my health, my all, vanished like 
a dream. 

Against the hue and cry which brought me to 
distinction, I raised not my voice either in en- 
treaty, in anger, or in expostulation. I acted 
as an honorable, high-minded, broken-hearted 
gentleman. Tabooed on every side, insulted, 
cursed, I fled fom, ‘Mudgully, to return no more 
forever! * 

Oh! generous and compassionate Public! 
You who have been placed in every situation, 
who can therefore understand and make allow- 
ances for all predicaments, receive into your 


cratic name of Dabney, rode after me, as fast and loving and capacious heart the eonfidence I 


nearly as scared as Tam. O'Shanter, 
into a despairful and inanimate lump, I rushed 
onward, I knew not, cared not, whither, A week, 
a fortnight, of Cain-like travail and vagabondage 
succeeded. 

Once more.I stood behind my counter, but not 
as I had stood before. _Shockad by my pale and 
lengthened visage, Mrs. Ganders. begged to know | 
the cause. I wasdumb. All Mudgully joined 
in her entreaty. I was deaf. It was noised 
abroad that Robert Fillison had been kicked, I 
received the condolence of many kind friends, 
But I opened not my lips. Miss Barling was 
roundly abused by the Mudgullians, . ** She had 
given. me every encouragement,” it was said, 
‘“‘and put me to not a.little expense in the way 
of phaetons, horses, negroes, and household chat- 
tels, only to trifle with me. _ Fillison was as up- 
right a gentleman and as good a fellow as ever 
lived. Any one might see how intensely he 
suffered.’ Thetablessoonturned. Mrs. Gan- 
ders received letters from Barling Lawn, beseech- 
ing to know ‘‘ if I had recovered from my sudden 
attack ;. what had happened ?. what had the writ- 
er done to displease me that I did not write?” 
These questions Mrs. Ganders put to me with une- 
tion. .Iset my faceasa flint against her. I my- 
self received letters, asking, and at length demand- 
ing, an explanation. . I. would give no.explana- 
tion,. The blood of Mrs,Ganders boiled with anx- 
ious. curiosity ; she was bent upon knowing all 
about it, and ordered her carriage, to. Barling 
Lawn. 

Returning to Mudgully, she threw herself upon 
me with the rage of a eubless tigress; she rained 
abuse. upon me ;.-she exasperated the whole vil- 
lage against me. Her tongue foamed with ve- 
locity ; it outstripped the swiftest of the ghosts 
of Faust—faster than ‘‘fast as possible,” faster 
than ‘‘ the ehange from good. to evil,” it went. 
It murdered me. 

When. the. model husbands of Mudgully knew 
that I was ‘‘a cold-blooded, inhuman, remorse- 
less, male flirt,” they turned from me with loath- 
ing and eontempt. Some asked the reason of 
my. singular, my. ungentlemanly, my outrageous 
conduct,..I peremptorily refused to give any 
reason. Mrs. Ganders’s, version of the affair, 
coming to the ears of ex-Congressman Barling, 
he denounced me.. The ex-Congressman’s in- 





Crushed | would not and could not repose in Society. 


I shrink from the. confession, as I would not 
shrink from all the tortures of the Inquisition ; 
but if I make it not, I shall diein infamy. Hear 


| me, in my own behalf, and for the sake of those 


who suffer with me. 

Know then, that when Imogene and I stood 
behind the lilac hedge, and when I stooped to 
imprint the first, the best, the sweetest kiss of 
love upon her coral lips—know that then my 
love was struek by lightning—by a thunderbolt 
that pierced and searched the minutest channels 
of my system, blasting and eradicating every 
vestige, every semblance of affection! 

Did that lightning fall from the cloudless 
and jeweled canopy of heaven? How could it? 
Did it burst from out the moon, whose silver 
shield hung whitening in the East? — It did not. 
Did it issue from the pebbled walk beneath our 
feet ? or dart from the umbrageous boughs above 
our heads? Nay. Ithada nearer anda dead- 
lier source, It came, alas! it came out of her 
very mouth. 

Why did not the dentist fasten those upper 
teeth more securely ? 





CELEBRATED WINES. 
O much has been written, said, and printed 
about the manufacture of stuff called wine, 
that many people actually believe that there is 
no such thing as the juice of the grape. It is 
to them a sort of fiction, talked about, but never 
seen or tasted. 

It is probable that very few men in America 
have ever tasted wine. Some may have by good 
luek, when they did not know it, smacked their 
lips over Madeira that was Madeira. Fewer, 
still, have had their mouths wet. with red Bor- 
deaux; an incredibly small number have seen 
veritable Sherry ; but one issafe in saying that no 
American in America can boast of having tasted 
a drop of Johannisberg, even if he may, by a 
remote possibility, haye drunken Champagne. 

The chances. we have arranged much in the 
order in which the wines come to America. 
More pure Madeira is brought here than to any 
other country. England receives. but, very lit- 
tle. An English nobleman told me that he is 
in the habit of importing all his Madeira from 
America. The reason is that a manufactured 
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article is more valued in England than the pure. 
Whatever the reason is, the fact is so. Of red 
wines we get our fair share, but little of it 
reaches the lips of drinkers in its native state. 
The Champagne we drink bears about the pro- 
portion to the quantity actually made of grape- 
juice that one bottle bears to the last bubble on 
the glass; while of Johannisberg or Steinberger 
not a drop, not the aroma of a drop ever reaches 
these shores, unless by means of a private pur- | 
chase abroad, and not in one case out of a hun- 
dred then. 

But this is not the object of the present arti- 
cle. It is my design to give the reader some 
general information about wines in various parts 
of the world. 

One of the first points of interest is Palestine, | 
where the grapes of Eschol are of ancient fame. 
Much absurd discussion has from time to time | 
arisen on the question whether the wine of an- 
cient times, mentioned in Scripture, was intox- 
icating. Wine is and has been wine in all ages. 
Doubtless the modern wines of Syria are much 
like the ancient. 

As in old times, the grapes of Eschol are 
plentiful. Approaching Hebron from the north, 
[ passed for two miles through vineyards, ex- 
hibiting the great care of their proprietors. 
Each vineyard had in its centre a stone tower, | 
used in the summer season by the owner as a 
sleeping-place for himself and family. They 


come out of town, and pass the hot weather in 
these rude huts, for they are nothing else. The 


Jews are the only cultivators of grapes here. 
The Mohammedans do not grow nor use wine, 
moved to their abstemiousness by the command 
of their Prophet, who, the tradition saith, was | 
led to make the command by having been once 

induced to issue an unjust order while in a state | 
of intoxication. 

In Jerusalem wine may be. bought of the | 
Jews. Its quality varies, but it has the merit 
of being the pure juice of the grape. One arti- | 
cle which I found was of delicious flavor and | 
force. It was called Lebanon wine, and was 
of the color and taste of amber muscat, having 
much the same raisin flavor. In the convent 
at Bethlehem, and again at Saint Saba, the | 
monks offered us wine, and we tasted it; but it | 
was detestable. It was about such a drink as | 
rotten apple cider diluted with water. 

At Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, I found the 
largest variety of wines, and had an opportunity 
of examining a Jewish wine cellar that, I have 
no doubt, was a fair representation of the same 
repository in holy times. 

The Father Superior of the Convent of the 
Annunciation, at Nazareth, had supplied me 
with a small quantity, enough to last us until 
we reached Tiberias, where he assured us we 
should find plenty. 

The last evening of our rest on the shore of 
that holiest of lakes, we were compelled to go 
into the town to purchase wine. It was an un- 
romantic incident. Nevertheless it had inter- 
est. I make no apology to the intelligent read- 





| juice of the Lebanon vintage. 


er, who knows the necessity of having a full 
supply of wine in such travel, when water is 
poison. 

It was a glorious night. The moonlight on 
the sea was like a memory hallowing it. The 
water was still, calm, silvery, and the ruins of 
old Tiberias, the fallen walls and crumbling 
towers, lay in the lake as if they had sought 
just such repose, and were content with it. 

My tents were pitched south, and just out of 
the city, on the shore. A vast breach in the 


| wall, made by the earthquake of 1835, admitted 


us to the narrow, deserted streets, in which the 
moonlight fell with a sort of right-of-possession 
look that made the desolation absolute. 

Whitely and myself went in together to hunt 
for some Jew who would sell wine, and after 
wandering some time unsuccessfully, we at 
length found a woman who offered to lead us 
to a vender. We followed, and she entered a 
low hut, or house, of stone, roofed with a half- 
brush, half-thatch covering, where she called 
an old woman from an inner room to sell us the 
While I talked 
with the old lady, Whitely was eying our 
guide, who now, by the light of the dim lamp, 
was revealed to be a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
tall, slender, and graceful as the solitary palm 
in the corner of the old city, and, for beauty 
among all women we had seen in Tiberias, quite 
as lonely. Her eyes were like stars, and her 
face like an artist’s dream of Ruth. 

The old woman brought me what she had to 
offer, and I tasted and did not like it. Whitely 
lifted it to his lips, looking over the rim of the 
cup at Miriam, and he pronounced it tolerable, 
and, having nothing better, he recommended a 
purchase. 

I sent a gallon down to the tents and went 
out, determined to hunt up something better. 
We at length entered a house where they told 
us they could bring us a person who would sell 
us good wine, and while we waited the woman 
went and brought her mother who proved to be 
our old friend of whom we had already pur- 
chased. She laughed at finding us looking for 
other wine, and said she had better than she 
had given us. 

Nothing loth to see Miriam again we went 
back, and she brought us decidedly better, which 
she pronounced the best wine in Syria. 

The first was a curious mixture, not unlike 
that which one would make by sweetening claret 
with sugar, and adding a little port wine. This 
second was a heavier wine and more dry. It 
was like sweet malaga, with a slight taste of 
acid mingled init. We chaffered over ita while, 
and sent another gallon to our tents. But I was 
not satisfied with it, and renewed my search. 

Again I hit on one who could show us where 
we could get wine, and who went out to bring 
in his friend. He brought—Miriam! the same; 
and she laughed loud, and her ringing laugh 
in the moonlit street of Tiberias is among the 
more ancient and glorious memories that linger 
for us around the sea of Gennesareth. 
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She said her mother had such wine as Solo- | eat before pushing on in a hot sunshine to 
mon would have left his throne to drink in his | ‘‘Capua’s marble halls,” now miserably repre- 


later days, and we went back. 
I made the old woman take me to her wine 
cellar. 


sented by modern Capua. 
Of Italian wines the most celebrated is the 


It was a vaulted chamber, three feet | Lachryma Christi of Naples. It derives its name 


below the level of the ground, some twenty feet | from the vineyard of the now almost forgotten 
by ten, and not more than six high. Around} Abbey of Christ’s Tear, so called, doubtless, 
the sides and in the middle stood fifteen or | from a relic of that name in its possession. The 


twenty earthen jars, each of which was large 
enough to hold nearly or quite thirty gallons. 


idea which is common is easily accounted for, 
that the wine is thus called profanely, by way 


These were open at the top, but on each was | of extolling its character. 


laid an earthen plate which closed it, and I 
opened one after another and tasted every vari- 
ety of the Galilean wine. Such jars as these 
might well have been used at Cana of Galilee. 

Some was new and raw, unripe and unpleas- 
ant, the bitter taste of grape seeds predominant ; 
other was better, more like a Beaune Burgundy 
sweetened. One jar was not a little like dead 
Champagne, and that which she thought best of 
all was heavier than port, thick, oily, and sweet, 
strong and sharp in the throat, but cloying to 
the taste. I have never seen any thing like 
this wine elsewhere, except in Jerusalem, in the 
house of one Mordecai, where I tasted the same. 
The Jews esteem it as above all other wines. 
They take but little of it at a time, using it as 
we do a preserved fruit or a rich jelly. It, as 
well as all the others, was alcoholic. There 
is a preparation of boiled grape-juice called dibs, 
which resembles molasses in taste and consist- 
ency, but which is not now, and never was, called 
wine, and is no more wine than rum is molasses. 
This is used by Europeans and Americans as 
a substitute for sugar sirups in cooking. An 
American lady in Beyrout told me that she had 
always made gingerbread with this article, and 
that on one occasion, when the printing-office 
connected with the mission had imported a bar- 
rel of molasses for their rollers, she begged a 
pint for gingerbread, but it wasa failure. The 
dibs was better, or she had forgotten how to use 
molasses. 

The Lebanon hills are extensively covered 
with grape vines. In Damascus [ found toler- 
able wine, of the Tiberias sort, and through the 
Lebanon country excellent wines abounded. 
found no sour wines, except that at Bethlehem 
and Saint Saba, which was vile stuff; no good 
sour wines any where in Syria. 

In Greece one looks in vain for classic wines, 
but in Italy they are well represented by modern 
productions, and one may, by paying devoted 
attention to the English bankers in Naples, buy 
a flask of good Falernian which he may sip as 
he reads, 

* Est qui nee veteris pocula massici 
Nec partem solide demere de die 
Spernit.” 
Hor. Od. 1. 1. 

My own recollections of the ‘‘ Falernus Ager” 
bring up the miserable albergo of Saint Agatha, 
a woe-begone inn near Monte Massico, two 
Italian soldiers eating hard bread and swilling 
a vile decoction of dye-stuffs, and a vain at- 
tempt on my part to get a mouthful that I could 





I) 





It is difficult to obtain any of it. During a 
fortnight in Naples last spring I found it impos- 
sible to aver that I had seen a drop of it, though 
we had opened more than twenty-eight bottles 
so called. 

At the Hotel Vittoria they gave us a wine, 
clear as spring water, golden in color, and right 
pleasant to the taste. The landlord confessed, 
when I cornered him one day in the office, that 
it was amade-up wine. At the Café d'Europe, 
the largest café in Italy, they gave us a rosy 
wine, tasting like Champagne, without a sparkle; 
and at the Hermitage, on Mount Vesuvius, the 
old monk furnished a bottle of deep-red heavy 
wine, which he vouched for as veritable Lach- 
ryma. 

Switzerland produces more wines than mount- 
ains. At the smallest Swiss inn they will give 
you.a wine card of immense length; and if you 
call it through they will never fail to have the 
wine you order, though a nice taste might ob- 
serve that from three to six specimens would be 
taken out of thesamecask. This is easily done 
in France or Europe where our American style 
of labels on wine bottles is almost unknown. A 
Parisian landlord knows all his wines by the 
color of the seal. A bottle with a label on it is 
a rarity seldom seen. In Switzerland the label 
is usually simply the name of the wine, and a 
judicious application of the thumb will rub this 
off, showing thereby the freshness of the paste, 
if you try it as soon as it is set before you. But 
Swiss wines have no celebrity. 

Throughout Southern Europe wine is a ne- 
cessary of life. We can hardly appreciate this 
in America. The French or Italian peasantry 
live on food that an Irish or American laborer 
would starve on. A piece of hard brown bread 
and a cup of red wine is the morning, noon, and 
evening meal of the large majority of Southern 
Europeans. If the wine be poor or be costly it 
is a hardship, and the recent short crops of grapes 
have produced distress that equals semi-starva- 
tion, by depriving many of their sole substitute 
for tea and coffee, and compelling them to use 
water, which brings disease and death to their 
families. Large quantities of dye-stuff wine are 
sold in the heart of the wine-growing districts; 


‘and if this be true there, what chance have we 


here ? 

The Rhine wines, Hocks as we sometimes 
hear them called, have greater celebrity in Eu- 
rope than in America. They are much the 
most expensive of European wines, the rarer 
kinds and qualities commanding readily prices 
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that would be considered extravagant here, where 
it is not uncommon to see a greenhorn pay twelve 
dollars for wine that he finds so marked on a 
hotel bill, not dreaming that he could have the 
same wine for two, if he ordered it by another 
name. 

One of the sights of the Rhine is the chateau 
of Johannisberg, the property of Prince Metter- 
nich, standing back from the river a little below 
the village of Geisenheim, where this celebrated 
wine is grown. The position is elevated, and 
the slope, though southern, is by no means es- 
pecially warm. 

In ancient days this vineyard belonged to an 
abbey, as did most of. the famous vineyards of 
Europe. But it passed from the monks of the 


saint whose food was locust and wild honey, | 


and became the property of the Prince of Or- 
ange. . Napoleon snapped it up as a choice bit 


and gave it to Marshal Kellerman ; but he held | 


it only during the days of the empire, and in 
1816 it was presented by the Emperor of ‘Aus- 
tria to Prince Metternich. 

It contains sixty-two acres; and the books 
say thatit produces, in the best years, about forty 
butts of seven and a half ohms each, which 
makes about fifty-two thousand five hundred 
bottles as the total annual product. 
are not gathered here until they are more than 
ripe, and even rotten. 
ground are carefully preserved. As a result, 
the vintage is much later than elsewhere. 

Every bottle of Johannisberg is signed in auto- 


graph by the steward of the prince. This, of 
course, is not a complete protection, especially 
in hotels, where the empty bottles can be refill- 


ed with poor wine. At Weisbaden, a half-day 
from Johannisberg, a bottle of the blue seal is 
sold for the equivalent of four dollars American ; 
a bottle being the smallest wine bottle known 
(except what are called half-bottles), and hold- 
ing about a pint. 

The wine of certain years, especially that 
which grew over the cellars of the castle, a par- 
ticularly choice spot, is not to be purchased for 
money. Such vintages are reserved for princely 
presents, and no one may hope to taste it except 
in a palace, 

Near Erbach, on the Rhine, not far from Jo- 
hannisberg, lies the celebrated Steinberg Vine- 
yard, which is esteemed second only to Johan- 
nisberg. It belongs to the Duke of Nassau, and 
the castle, which was once the convent of Eber- 
bach, contains his choice collection. of wines. 
One of the old churches, built in the twelfth 
century, is filled with wine presses. 


In 1836, the Duke sold half his wines at auc- | 
The best cask; the bride of the cellar, as | 
the Germans call it, which was Steinberger, vint- | 
age of 1822, was bought by Prince Emile, of 
Hesse, for 6100 florins, or about $2500. It con- 


tion. 


tained three and a half ohms, or about six hun- 
dred bottles, which made the price a little over 
four dollars. a bottle—a higher price than was 
ever paid for Johannisberg in the quantity. 

I have named these two Rhine wines, because 


The grapes | 


Those which fall on the | 





they rom compose the first‘ and best class. 
They ate produced on one ‘hundred and sixty- 
| two acres of land. There is, probably, more 
Johannisberg and Steinberg wine, so called, sold 
in America in any one year than was grown in 
the vineyards in any ten. Rudesheim, Marko- 
brunner, and Hockheimer are esteemed next, 
and then follows a list as long'as the Rhine. 

Champagne derives its name from that part 
of France. We apply it wrongly to any spark- 
ling white wine. St. Peray is not Champagne, 
because it is not grown in Champagne. 

Epernay is the great centre of the district of 
this wine, and here are the vast cellars cut in 
| the chalk rock, which contain the largest store 
| of sparkling wine to be found in any one collec- 
tion in the world. 

Champagne is produced from a small sweet 
grape, and, contrary to common belief, these 
must be fully ripe to produce good wine. 

The first expression of the juice is very sweet, 
and this is drawn off into casks where it is al- 
lowed to ferment.. When the fermentation 
ceases, the wine is dead and flat, and no one 
would imagine that it could be made fit to 
drink; but’ in the spring after vintage it is bot- 
tled, and a new fermentation induced by putting 
into each bottle a small quantity of rock-candy 
| dissolved in wine. All sediment has been care- 
fully removed, but this produces a farther sedi- 
ment. The temperature of the cellars is regu- 
lated with great care, but thousands of bottles 
explode. The usual estimate of loss is ten per 
cent., but twenty and thirty-five per cent. is not 
an uncommon breakage. | It is well known that 
Madame Cliquot, of Rheims, the largest Cham- 
pagne grower in France, lost, in the spring of 
1848, four hundred thousand bottles, so great 
was the fermentation produced: by intensely hot | 
weather that came on in April. It was finally 
checked by great quantities of ice which she 
brought from Paris and threw into the cellars. 
This breakage is not always a loss, for the great- 
er it is the more is the wine esteemed and the 
higher the price. 

The bottles are placed on shelves, in a posi- 
tion slightly inclining, the neck downward, and 
every day a man passes along and lifts the end 
of each bottle, shaking it very gently, so as to 
detach the sediment from the side, and leaves it 
with the bottom a little more elevated. He re- 
peats this till the bottle is upright and the sed- 
iment ‘is all deposited in the neck. It is then 
ready for what is called disgorging. A man 
holds the ‘bottle in his hands, cuts the string, 
and the cork flies, and with it the sediment and 
dirty wine, It is done as swiftly as hands can 
move ; the bottle is filled up with clear wine, 
recorked, and placed on the shelf again. Each 
bottle goes through this process at least twice, 
and often three times. 

All Champagne is artificially sweetened, and 
all coloted Champagne is artificially colored. 
| This is done at the second or third time of open- 
ing, by filling up the bottle with a solution of 
rock-candy in wine, white wine for common 
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white Champagne, and red wine for pink or rose 
Champagne. 

Such is the process through which Champagne 
wine passes. In the immediate Champagne dis- 
tricts immense quantities of imitation wine are 
put up, chiefly for Russia and America. All the 
sparkling Hock and Moselle that we buy are 
made wines. 

France has produced, in the most favorable 
seasons, something more than fifty millions of 
bottles of Champagne, and exported twenty-five 
millions to Russia alone ; while to England and 
America the exportation, added to a fair esti- 
mate for home consumption, exceeds many 
times over the total product. 

The Dukes of Burgundy were well styled the 
‘« Princes des bons vins,” for the Céte d’Or is 
unsurpassed in the world for good and cele- 
brated wines. The Clos-Vougeot, Beaune, 
Chambertin, and a dozen others, are almost clas- 
sical. The whole country is. crowned with 
vines, and their cultivation is the chief hus- 
bandry of this part of France. 

The Vougeot may serve us for an example, in 
describing the manufacture of which we shall 
describe that of almost any claret wine. 

The grapes are brought in in baskets and 
thrown into large troughs, where men with large 
wooden shoes tread them till the grapes are 
nearly all crushed. The stalks are then taken 
out. Not all of them, for a small portion left 
in improves the wine. The must from the 
treading runs into a vat, into which are thrown 
the remaining grapes and stems. The vat is 
not filled by about a foot, and a sliding lid or 
top is put in, floating on the surface. This 
rises with the fermentation six inches above the 
top, but the stems and grape-skins which float 
occupy this space, and no liquor escapes. The 
time of the fermentation varies from two to 
twenty days, according to the weather. If it is 
hot it is short, and in that case the wine is bet- 
ter. The wine is then drawn off into butts that 
hold six to eight hundred gallons each, and ev- 
ery few months is pumped from one to another. 

Burgundy wine is not fit for sale till three or 
four years old, and the best is kept ten or twelve 
years and then bottled by the grower. A very 
common notion, that wine improves by age, is 
well known to be false after a certain period. 
All good wine has its time to be ripe and perfect, 
and after that time to keep it is a loss of interest 
on your money. Of course to drink it must be 
understood as stopping the running of the im- 
terest account. 

I close this article by‘a reminiscence of good 
wines. The best sparkling wine that I have 
ever tasted was at St. Peray on the Rhone, 
where is grown this prince of foaming ‘wines. 
The best red wine that I found in travel was at 
Chalons on the Saone, where I found old ripe 
Beaune; but the best Hock, as we should call it 
in America, though that is a misnomer, I drank 
at Constantinople. It was Brousa wine, grown 
in Asia a few miles from Stamboul, under the 
snowy summit of the Asian Olympus. It was 


by far the most delicate and delicions juice of 
the grape that I have ever seen, and the judg- 
ment of a gentleman who onght to have been, 
and was, a better judge of wine than any Amer- 
ican can hope to be, pronounced it equal to the 
best Johannisberg that the cellars of the prince 
could furnish, and he had drunk it in the cha- 
teau of Johannisberg many times. ¢ 


LITTLE DORRIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XLVIIl.—IN WHICH A GREAT PATRI- 
OTIC CONFERENCE 18 HOLDEN. 


HE famous name of Merdle became, every 
day, more famous in the Jand. Nobody 
knew that the Merdle of such high renown had 
ever done any good to any one, alive or dead, 
or to any earthly thing; nobody knew that he 
had any capacity or utterance of any sort in 
him, which had ever thrown, for any creature, 
the feeblest farthing-candle ray of light on any 
path of duty or diversion, pain or pleasure, toil 
or rest, fact or fancy, among the multiplicity of 
| paths in the labyrinth trodden by the sons of 
| Adam ; nobody had the smallest reason for sup- 
posing the elay of which this object of worship 
was made to be other than the commonest clay, 
with as clogged a wick smouldering inside of it 
as ever kept an image of humanity from tum- 
bling to pieces. All people knew (or thought 
they knew) that he had made himself immense- 
ly rich; and,. for that reason alone, prostrated 
themselves before him, more degradedly and 
less excusably than the darkest savage creeps 
out of his hole in the ground to propitiate, in 
some log or reptile, the Deity of his benighted 
soul, 

Nay, the high priests of this worship had the 
man before them as a protest against their 
meanness. The multitude worshiped on trust 
though always: distinctly knowing why—but 
the officiators at the altar had the man habita- 
ally in their view. They sat at his feasts, and 
he sat at theirs.. There was a spectre always at- 
tendant on him, saying to these high priests, 
“ Are such the signs you trast, and love to hon- 
or; this head, these eyes, this mode of speech, 
the tone and manner of this man? You are 
the levers of the Circumlocution Office, and the 
rulers men. When half a dozen of you fall out 
by the ears, it seems that mother earth can give 
birth to no other rulers. Does your qualifica- 
tion lie in the superior knowledge of men, which 
accepts, courts, and»puffs this man? Or, if you 
are competent to judge aright the signs I never 
fail to show you when he appears among you, is 
your superior honesty your qualification?” Two 
rather ugly questions these, always going about 
town with Mri Merdle; and there was a tacit 
agreement that they must be stifled. 

In Mrs. Merdle’s absence abroad, Mr. Merdle 
still kept the great house open, for the passage 
throngh it of a stream of visitors. A few of these 
took affable possession of the estxblishment. 
Three or four ladies of distinction and liveli- 
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ness used to say to one another, ‘“‘ Let us dine at 
our dear Merdle’s next Thursday. Whom shall 
we have?” Our dear Merdle would then re- 
ceive his instructions; and would sit heavily | 
among the company at table and wander lump- | 
ishly about his drawing-rooms afterward, only 
remarkable for appearing to have nothing to do | 
with the entertainment beyond being in its way. | 

The Chief Butler, the Avenging-Spirit of this | 
great man’s life, relaxed nothing of his severity 
He looked on at these dinners when the bosom | 
was not there, as he looked on at other dinners | 
when the bosom was there; and his eye was a | 
basilisk to Mr. Merdle. He was a hard man, | 
and would never bate an ounce of plate or a 
bottle of wine. He would not allow a dinner | 
to be given, unless it was up to his mark. He 
set forth the table for his own dignity. If the | 
guests chose to partake of what was served, he 
saw no objection; but it was served for the 
maintenance of his rank. As he stood by the 
side-board he seemed to announce, “I have ac- 
cepted office to look at this which is now before 
me, and to look at nothing less than this.” If 
he missed the presiding bosom, it was as a part 
of his own state of which he was, from unavoid- 
able circumstances, temporarily deprived. Just 
as he might have missed a centre-piece, or a 
choice wine-cooler, which had been sent to the 
banker’s. 

Mr. Merdle issued invitations for a Barnacle 
dinner. Lord Decimus was to be there, Mr. Tite 


Barnacle was to be there, the pleasant young 


Barnacle was to be there; and the Chorus of | 


Parliamentary Barnacles who went about the | 


provinces when the House was up, warbling the 
praises of their Chief, were to be represented 
there. It was understood to be a great occa- 
sion. Mr. Merdle was going to take up the 
Barnacles. Some delicate little negotiations 
had occurred between him and-the noble Deci- 
mus—the young Barnacle of engaging manners 


ner, 


| a deed. 


Imperative ; and that Mood has only one Tense: 
the Present. Mrs. Merdle’s verbs were so press- 
ingly presented to Mr. Merdle to conjugate, that 
his sluggish blood and his long coat-cuffs be- 
came quite agitated. 

In which state of agitation, Mr. Merdle, eva- 


| sively rolling his eyes round the Chief Butler’s 


shoes without raising them to the index of that 
stupendous creature’s thoughts, had signified to 


y- him his intention of giving a special dinner: 
| not a very large dinner, but a very special din- 


The Chief Butler had signified, in return, 
| that he had no objection to look on at the most 
| expensive thing in that way that could be done: 
_and the day of the dinner was now come. 

Mr. Merdle stood in one of his drawing-rooms, 


| with his back to the fire, waiting for the arrival 


of his important guests. He seldom or never 
took the liberty of standing with his back to his 
fire, unless he was quite alone. In the presence 
of the Chief Butler he could not have done such 
He would have clasped himself by the 
wrists in that constabulary manner of his, and 
have paced up and down the hearth-rug, or gone 
creeping about among the rich objects of furni- 
ture, if his oppressive retainer had appeared in 
the room at that very moment. The sly shad- 
ows which seemed to dart out of hiding when 
the fire rose, and to dart back into it when the 
fire fe, were sufficient witnesses of his making 
himself so easy. They were even more than 
sufficient, if his uncomfortable glances at them 
might be taken to mean any thing. 

Mr. Merdle’s right hand was filled with the 
evening paper, and the evening paper was full 
of Mr. Merdle. His wonderful enterprise, his 
wonderful wealth, his wonderful Bank, were the 
fattening food of the evening paper that night. 


_ The wonderful Bank, of which he was the chief 


projector, establisher, and manager, was the 
latest of the many Merdle wonders. So modest 


, Was Mr. Merdle “withal, in the midst of these 


acting as negotiator—and Mr. Merdle had de- | splendid achievements, that he looked far more 
cided to cast the weight of his great probity and like a man in possession of his house under a 
great riches into the Barnacle scale. Jobbery  distraint, than a commercial Colossus bestriding 
was suspected by the malicious; perhaps be- | his own hearth-rug, while the little ships were 
cause it was indisputable that if the adherence | sailing in to dinner. 

of the immortal Enemy of Mankind could have| Behold the vessels coming into port! The 
been secured by a job, the Barnacles would | engaging young Barnacle was the first arrival ; 
have jobbed him—for the good of the country, | but Bar overtook him on the stair-case. Bar, 
for the good of the country. | strengthened as usual with his double eye-glass 
Mrs. Merdle had written to this magnificent | and his little jury droop, was overjoyed to see 
spouse of hers, whom it was heresy to regard as | the engaging young Barnacle; and opined that 
any thing less than all the British Merchants we were going to sit in Banco, as we lawyers 
since the days of Whittington rolled into one, | called it, to take a special argument ? 

and gilded three feet deep all over—had written | “Indeed,” said the sprightly young Barnacle, 
to this spouse of hers, several letters from Rome, | whose name was Ferdinand: “how so?” 

in quick succession, urging upon him with im-| ‘‘ Nay,” smiled Bar. “If you don’t know, how 
portunity that now or never was the time to pro- can J know? You are in the innermost sanc- 
vide for Edmund Sparkler. Mrs. Merdle had | , tuary of the temple; Z am one of the admiring 
shown him that the case of Edmund was urgent, | | concourse on the plain without.” 

and that infinite advantages might result from, Bar could be light in hand, or heavy in hand, 
his having some good thing directly. In the according to the customer he had to deal with. 
grammar of Mrs. Merdle’s verbs on this mo- With Ferdinand Barnacle he was gossamer. 
mentous subject, there was only one Mood, the Bar was likewise always modest and self-depre- 
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ciatory—in his way. Bar was a man of great | factory state. Bishop had no idea that there 
variety ; but one leading thread ran through the | was any thing significant in the occasion. That 
woof of all his patterns. Every man with whom | was the most remarkable trait in his demeanor. 
he had to do was, in his eyes, a juryman; and | He was crisp, fresh, cheerful, affable, bland ; 
he must get that juryman over, if he could. | but so surprisingly innocent! 

‘‘Qur illustrious host and friend,” said Bar;| Bar slided up to prefer his politest inquiries 
“our shining mercantile star; going into pol- | in reference to the health of Mrs. Bishop. Mrs. 
itics ?” Bishop had been a little unfortunate in the ar- 

“Going? He has been in Parliament some | ticle of taking cold at a Confirmation, but oth- 
time, you know,” returned the engaging young erwise was well. Young Mr. Bishop was also 
Barnacle. | well. He was down, with his young wife and 

“True,” said Bar, with his light-comedy laugh | little family, at his Cure of Souls—and it is to be 
for special jurymen; which was a very differ- | hoped was curing largely. 
ent thing from his low-comedy laugh for comic, The representatives of the Barnacle Chorus 
tradesmen on common juries: “he has been in | dropped in next, and Mr. Merdle’s physician 
Parliament for some time. Yet hitherto our dropped in next. Bar, who had a bit of one 
star has been a vacillating and wavering star? | eye and a bit of his double eye-glass for every 
Humph ?” | one who came in at the door, no matter with 

An average witness would have been seduced | whom he was conversing or what he was talking 
by the Humph? into an affirmative answer. But | about, got among them all by some skillful means, 
Ferdinand Barnacle looked knowingly at Bar as | without being seen to get at them, and touched 
they strolled up stairs, and gave him no answer ‘each individual gentleman of the jury on his 
at all. | own individual favorite spot. With some of the 

“ Just so, just so,” said Bar, nodding his head, | Chorus, he laughed about the sleepy member 
for he was not to be put off in that way, “and | who had gone out into the lobby the other night, 
therefore I spoke of our sitting in Banco to take | and yoted the wrong way: with others, he de- 
a specia] argument—meaning this to be a high | plored that innovating spirit in the time which 
and solemn occasion, when, as Captain Mac- | could not even be prevented from taking an un- 
heath says, ‘the Judges are met; a terrible | natural interest in the public service and the 
show!’ We lawyers are sufficiently liberal, you | public money: with the physician he had a word 
see, to quote the Captain, though the Captain | to say about the general health; he had also a 


neces 1% oe, 
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= 


is severe upon us. Nevertheless, I think I could 


put in evidence an admission of the Captain’s,” 


little information to ask him for, concerning a 
professional man, of unquestioned erudition and 


in 


said Bar, with a little jocose roll of his head; polished manners—but those credentials in their 
for, in his legal current of speech, he always | highest development he believed were the pos- 
assumed the air of rallying himself with the | session of other professors of the healing art 


best grace in the world; “an admission of the | (jury droop)—whom he had happened to have 
Captain’s that Law, in the gross, is at least in- | in the witness-box the day before yesterday, and 
tended to be impartial. For, what says the | from whom he had elicited in cross-examination 
Captain, if I quote him correctly—and if not,” | that he claimed to be one of the exponents of 
with a light-comedy touch of his double eye- this new mode of treatment which appeared to 
glass on his companion’s shoulder, “‘ my learned | Bar to—eh ?—well, Bar thought so; Bar had 
friend will set me right: thought, and hoped, Physician would tell him 
so. Without presuming to decide where doctors 
disagreed, it did appear to Bar, viewing it as a 
question of common sense and not of so-called 
legal penetration, that this new system was— 

These words brought them to the drawing- | might be, in the presence of so great an author- 
room, where Mr. Merdle stood before the fire. | ity—say, Humbug? Ah! Fortified by such en- 
So immensely astounded was Mr. Merdle by the | couragement, he could venture to say Humbug; 
entrance of Bar with such a reference in his and now Bar’s mind was relieved. 
mouth, that Bar explained himself to have been| Mr. Tite Barnacle, who, like Dr. Johnson's 
quoting Gay. “ Assuredly not one of our West- | celebrated acquaintance, had only one idea in 
minster Hall authorities,” said he, with the jury | his head, and that was a wrong one, had appear- 
droop, “ but still no despicable one to a man led by this time. This eminent gentleman and 
possessing the largely-practical Mr. Merdle’s Mr. Merdle, seated diverse ways and with ru- 
knowledge of the world.” minating aspects, on a yellow ottoman in the 

Mr. Merdle looked as if he thought he would | light of the fire, holding no verbal communica- 
say something, but subsequently looked as if he tion with each other, bore a strong general re- 
thought he wouldn’t, The interval afforded time | semblance to the two cows in the Cuyp picture 
for Bishop to be announced. over against them. 

Bishop came in with meeckness, and yet with| But, now, Lord Decimus arrived. The Chief 
a strong and rapid step, as if he wanted to get | Butler, who up to this time had limited himself 
his seven-league dress-shoes on, and go round | to a branch of his usual funetion by looking at 
the world to see that every body was in a satis- | the company as they entered (and that, with 

Vor. XIV.—No. 81.—B Bs 


** Since laws were made for every degree, 
To curb vice in others as well as in me, 
I wonder we ha‘n't better company 
Upon Tyburn Tree!" 
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more of defiance than favor), put himself so far 
out of his way as to come up stairs with him 
and annoance him. Lord Decimus being an 
overpowering peer, a bashful young member of 
the Lower House, who was the last fish but one 
caught by the Barnacles and who had been in- 
vited on this occasion to commemorate his cap- 
ture, shut his eyes when his Lordship came in. 


the Member. He was also glad to see Mr. Mer- 
dle, glad to see Bishop, glad to see Bar, glad to 
see Physician, glad to see Tite Barnacle, glad 
to see Chorus, glad to see Ferdinand his private 
secretary. Lord Decimus, though one of the 
greatest of the earth, was not personally remark- 


able for ingratiatory manners, and Ferdinand | 


had coached him up to the point of noticing all 


the fellows he might find there, and saying he | 
was glad to see them. When he had achieved | 
thisrush of vivacity and condescension, his Lord- | 


ship composed himself into the picture after 
Cuyp, and made a third cow in the group. 

Bar, who felt that he had got all the rest of 
the jury and must now lay hold of the Foreman, 


soon came sliding up, double eye-glass in hand. | 
Bar tendered the weather, as a subject neatly | 


aloof from official reserve, for the Foreman’s 
consideration. Bar said that he was told (as 
every body always is told, though who tells them, 
and why, will for ever remain a mystery), that 
there was to be no wall-fruit this year. Lord 
Decimus had not heard any thing amiss of his 
peaches, but rather believed, if his people were 
correct, he was to have no apples. No apples? 
Bar was lost in astonishment and concern. It 
would have been alli one to him, in reality, if 
there had not been a pippin on the surface of 
the earth, but his show of interest in this apple 
question was positively painful. Now, to what, 
Lord Decimus—for we troublesome lawyers 
loved to gather information, and could never 
tell how useful it might prove to us—to what, 
Lord Decimus, was this to be attributed? Lord 
Decimus could not undertake to propound any 
theory about it. This might have stopped an- 
other man; but Bar, sticking to him fresh as 
ever, said, ‘* As to pears, now ?” 

Long after Bar got made Attorney-General, 
this was told of him as a master-stroke. Lord 
Decimus had a reminiscence about a pear-tree, 
formerly growing in a garden near the back of 
his dame’s house at Eton, upon which pear-tree 
the only joke of his life perennially bloomed. It 
was a joke of a compact and portable nature, 


and Parliamentary pairs; but it was a joke, a 
refined relish of which would seem to have ap- 
peared to Lord Decimus impossible to be had, 
without a thorough and intimate acquaintance 
with the tree. Therefore, the story at first had 
no idea of such a tree, Sir, then gradually found 
it in winter, carried it through the changing 
seasons, saw it bud, saw it blossom, saw it bear 
fruit, saw the fruit ripen, in short cultivated the 
tree in that diligent and minute manner before 








it got out of the bed-room window to steal the 
fruit, that many thanks had been offered up by 
belated listeners for the tree’s having been plant- 


‘ed and grafted prior to Lord Decimus’s time. 


Bar’s interest in apples was so overtopped by 
the wrapt suspense in which he pursued the 
changes of these pears, from the moment when 


Lord Decimus solemnly opened with “Your 
Lord Decimus nevertheless was glad to see | 


mentioning pears recalls to my remembrance a 
pear-tree,” down to the rich conclusion, ‘ And 
so we pass, through the various changes of life, 
from Eton pears to Parliamentary pairs,” that 
he had to go down stairs with Lord Decimus, 
and even then to be seated next him at table, in 


order that he might hear the anecdote out. By 


that time, Bar felt that he had secured the Fore- 
man, and might go to dinner with a good ap- 
petite. 

It was a dinner to provoke an appetite, though 
he had not had one. The rarest dishes, sump- 
tuously cooked and sumptuously served; the 


| choicest fruits ; the most exquisite wines; mar- 


vels of workmanship in gold and silver, china 
and glass; innumerable things delicious to the 
senses of taste, smell, and sight, were insinuated 
into its composition. Oh, what a wonderful man 
this Merdle, what a great man, what a master 
man, how blessedly and enviably endowed—in 
one word, what a rich man! 

He took his usual poor eighteenpennyworth 
of food, in his usual indigestive way, and had 
as little to say for himself as ever a wonderful 
man had. Fortunately Lord Decimus was one 
of those sublimities who have no occasion to be 
talked to, for they can be at any time sufficient- 
ly occupied with the contemplation of their own 
greatness. This enabled the bashful young 
member to keep his eyes open long enough at 
a time to see his dinner. But, whenever Lord 
Decimus spoke, he shut them again. 

The agreeable young Barnacle, and Bar, were 
the talkers of the party. Bishop would have 
been exceedingly agreeable also, but that his in- 
nocence stood in his way. He was so soon left 
behind. When there was any little hint of any 
thing being in the wind, he got lost directly. 
Worldly affairs were too much for him; he 
couldn’t make them out at all. 

This was observable when Bar said, incident- 
ally, that he was happy to have heard that we 
were soon to have the advantage of enlisting on 
the good side, the sound and plain sagacity— 
not demonstrative or ostentatious, but thorough- 


| ly sound and practical—of our friend Mr. Spark- 
turning on the difference between Eton pears | 


ler. 

Ferdinand Barnacle laughed, and said, oh, 
yes, he believed so. A vote was a vote, and al- 
ways acceptable. 

Bar was sorry to miss our good friend Mr. 
Sparkler to-day, Mr. Merdle. 

“He is away with Mrs. Merdle,” returned 
that gentleman, slowly coming out of a long ab- 
straction, in the course of which he had been 
fitting a table-spoon up his sleeve. ‘‘It is not 
indispensable for him to be on the spot.” 
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“The magic name of Merdle,” said Bar, with 
the jury droop, “no doubt will suffice for all.” 

“ Why—yes—I believe so,” assented Mr. Mer- 
dle, putting the spoon aside, and clumsily hiding 
each of his hands in the coat-cuff of the other 
hand. ‘I believe the people in my interest 
down there, will not make any difficulty.” 

‘‘ Model people!” said Bar. 

“T am glad you approve of them,” said Mr. 
Merdle. 

«And the people of those other two places, 


now,” pursued Bar, with a bright twinkle in his | 


keen eye, as it slightly turned in the direction 
of his magnificent neighbor ; ‘‘ we lawyers are 
always curious, always inquisitive, always pick- 
ing up odds and ends for our patch-work minds, 
since there is no knowing when and where they 
may fit into some corner; the people of those 
other two places, now? Do they yield so laud- 
ably to the vast and cumulative influence of such 
enterprise and such renown; do those little rills 
become absorbed so quietly and easily, and, as 
it were by the influence of natural laws, so beau- 
tifully, in the swoop of the majestic stream as it 
flows upon its wondrous way enriching the sur- 
rounding lands ; that their course is perfectly to 
be calculated, and distinctly to be predicated ?” 

Mr. Merdle, a little troubled by Bar’s elo- 
quence, looked fitfully about the nearest salt- 
cellar for some moments, and then said, hesi- 
tating : 

“They are perfectly aware, Sir, of their duty 
to Society. They will return any body I send 
to them for that purpose.” 

“Cheering to know,” said Bar. ‘Cheering 
to know.” 

The three places in question were three little 
rotten holes in this Island, containing three lit- 
tle ignorant, drunken, guzzling, dirty, out-of-the- 
way constituencies, that had reeled into Mr. 
Merdle’s pocket. Ferdinand Barnacle laughed 
in his easy way, and airily said they were a nice 
set of fellows. Bishop, mentally perambulating 
among paths of peace, was altogether swallowed 
up in absence of mind. 

‘*Pray,” asked Lord Decimus, casting his eyes 
around the table, “‘ what is this story I have heard 
of a gentleman long confined in a debtor’s pris- 
on, proving to be of a wealthy family, and hav- 
ing come into the inheritance of a large sum 
of money? I have met with a variety of allu- 
sions to it. Do you know any thing of it, Fer- 
dinand ?” 

“TI only know this much,” said Ferdinand, 
“that he has given the Department with which 
I have the honor to be associated ;” this spark- 
ling young Barnacle threw off the phrase sport- 
ively, as who should say, We know all about 
these forms of speech, but we must keep it up, 
we must keep the game alive; ‘‘ no end of trou- 
ble, and has put us into innumerable fixes.” 

“Fixes?” repeated Lord Decimus, with a 
majestic pausing and pondering on the word 
that made the bashful member shut his eyes 
quite tight. “Fixes?” 


“A very perplexing business indeed,” ob- 
served Mr. Tite Barnacle, with an air of grave 
resentment. 

** What,” said Lord Decimus, “was the char- 
acter of his business; what was the nature of 
these—a—fixes, Ferdinand ?” 

“Oh, it’s a good story, as a story,” returned 
that gentleman; ‘as good a thing of its kind 
as need be. This Mr. Dorrit (his name is Dor- 
rit) had incurred a responsibility to us, ages be- 
fore the fairy came out of the Bank and gave 
him his fortune, under a bond he had signed 
for the performance of a contract which was 
not at all performed. He was partner in a house 
in some large way—spirits, or buttons, or wine, 
or blacking, or oatmeal, or woolen, or pork, or 
hooks and eyes, or iron, or treacle, or shoes, or 
something or other that was wanted for troops, 
or seamen, or somebody—and the house burst, 
and we being among the creditors, detainers were 
lodged on the part of the Crown in a scientific 
manner, and all the rest of it. When the fairy 
had appeared, and he wanted to pay us off, 
egad we had got into such an exemplary state 
of checking and counter-checking, signing and 
counter-signing, that it was six months before 
we knew how to take the money, or how to give 
a receipt for it. It was a triumph of public bus- 
iness,” said this handsome young Barnacle, 
laughing heartily. ‘You never saw such a lot 
of forms in your life. ‘ Why,’ the attorney said 
to me one day, ‘if I wanted this office to give 
me two or three thousand pounds instead of 
take it, I couldn’t have more trouble about it.’ 
‘You are right, old fellow,’ I told him, ‘ and in 
future you'll know that we have something to 
do here.’” The pleasant young Barnacle fin- 
ished by once more laughing heartily. He was 
a very easy, pleasant fellow indeed, and his man- 
ners were exceedingly winning. 

Mr. Tite Barnacle’s view of the business was 
of a less airy character. He took it ill that Mr. 
Dorrit had troubled the Department by wanting 
to pay the money, and considered it a grossly 
informal thing to do after so many years. But 
Mr. Tite Barnacle was a buttoned-up man, and 
consequently a weighty one. All buttoned-up 
men are weighty. All buttoned-up men are be- 
lieved in. Whether or no the reserved and 
never-exercised power of unbuttoning, fascinates 
mankind; whether or no wisdom is supposed 
to condense and augment when buttoned up, 
and to evaporate when unbuttoned; it is certain 
that the man to whom importance is accorded 
is the buttoned-up man. Mr. Tite Barnacle 
never would have passed for half his current 
value, unless his coat had been always buttoned 
up to his white cravat. 

‘*May I ask,” said Lord Decimus, “if Mr. 
Darrit—or Dorrit—has any family ?” 

Nobody else replying, the host said, ‘‘ He has 
two daughters, my lord.” 

“Oh! You are acquainted with him?” ask- 
ed Lord Decimus. 

‘*Mrs. Merdle is. Mr. Sparkler is, too. In 
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fact,"’ said Mr. Merdle, “I rather believe that 
one of the young ladies has made an impression 
on Edmund Sparkler. He is susceptible, and— 
I—think—the conquest—” Here Mr. Merdle 


stopped, and looked at the table-cloth; as he | 


usually did when he found himself observed or 
listened to, 

Bar was uncommonly pleased to find that the 
Merdle family and this family had already been 
brought into contact. He submitted, in a low 
voice across the table to Bishop, that it was a 
kind of analogical illustration of those physical 
laws, in virtue of which Like flies to Like. He 
regarded this power of attraction in wealth to 
draw wealth to it, as something remarkably in- 


teresting and curious—something indefinably | 


allied to the loadstone and gravitation. Bish- 
op, who had ambled back to earth again when 
the present theme was broached, acquiesced. 
He said it was indeed highly important to So- 
ciety that one in the trying situation of unex- 
pectedly finding himself invested with a power 
for good or for evil in Society, should become, 
as it were, merged in the superior power of a 
more legitimate and more gigantic growth, the 
influence of which (as in the case of our friend, 
at whose board we sat) was habitually exercised 
in harmony with the best interests of Society. 
Thus, instead of two rival and contending flames, 
a larger and a lesser, each burning with a lurid 
and uncertain glare, we had a blended and a 
softened light, whose genial ray diffused an 
equable warmth throughout the land. Bishop 
seemed to like his own way of putting the case 
very much, and rather dwelt upon it; Bar, 
meanwhile (not to throw away a juryman), mak- 
ing a show of sitting at his feet aud feeding on 
his precepts. 

The dinner and dessert being three hours 
long, the bashful member cooled in the shadow 
of Lord Decimus faster than he warmed with 
food and drink, and had but a chilly time of it. 
Lord Decimus, like a tall tower in a flat coun- 
try, seemed to project himself across the table- 
cleth, hide the light from the honorable mem- 
ber, cool the honorable member’s marrow, and 
give him a woeful idea of distance. When he 
asked this unfortunate traveler to take wine, he 
encompassed his faltering steps with the gloom- 
iest of shades ; and when he said, ‘‘ Your health, 
Sir!” all around him was barrenness and des- 
olation. 

At length Lord Decimus, with a coffee-cup 
in his hand, began to hover about among the 
pictures, and to cause an interesting speculation 
to arise in all minds as to the probabilities of 
his ceasing to hover, and enabling the smaller 
birds to flutter up stairs; which could not be 
done until he had urged his noble pinions in 
that direction. After some delay, and several 
stretches of his wings which came to nothing, 
he soared to the drawing-rooms. 

And here a difficulty arose, which always 
does arise when two people are specially brought 
together at a dinner to confer with one another. 


Every body (except Bishop, who had no suspi- 
cion of it) knew perfectly well that this dinner 

had been eaten and drunk, specifically to the 
| end that Lord Decimus and Mr. Merdle should 
have five minutes’ conversation together. The 
opportunity so elaborately prepared was now ar- 
rived, and it seemed from that moment that no 
merely human ingenuity could so much as get 
the two chieftains into the same room. Mr. 
Merdle and his noble guest persisted in prowl- 
ing about at opposite ends of the perspective. 
| It was in vain for the engaging Ferdinang to 
| bring Lord Decimus to look at the bronze 
| horses near Mr. Merdle. Then Mr. Merdle 
evaded, and wandered away. It was in vain for 
him to bring Mr. Merdle to Lord Decimus, to 
tell him the history of the unique Dresden vases. 
Then Lord Decimus evaded, and wandered 
away, while he was getting his man up to the 
mark. 

‘* Did you ever see such a thing as this?” said 
Ferdinand to Bar, when he had been bafiled 
twenty times. 

“ Often,” returned Bar. 

“Unless I butt one of them into an appointed 
corner, and you butt the other,” said Ferdinand, 
“it will not come off at all.” 

“Very good,” said Bar. “Tll butt Merdle, 
| if you like; but, not my lord.” 

Ferdinand laughed, in the midst of his vexa- 
tion. ‘Confound them both ¥’ said he, look- 
ing at his watch. “I want to get away. Why 
the deuce can’t they come together! They both 
know what they want and mean to do. Look 
at them!” 

They were still looming at opposite ends of 
the perspective, each with an absurd pretense 
of not having the other on his mind, which could 
not have been more transparently ridiculous 
though his real mind had been chalked on his 
back. Bishop, who had just now made a third 
with Bar and Ferdinand, but whose innocence 
had again cut him out of the subject and washed 
him in sweet-oil, was seen to approach Lord 
Decimus and glide into conversation. 

*T must get Merdle’s doctor to catch and 
secure him, I suppose,” said Ferdinand; “ and 
then I must lay hold of my illustrious kinsman, 
and decoy him if I can—drag him if I can’t— 
to the conference.” 

«Since you do me the honor,” said Bar, with 
his slyest smile, “ to ask for my poor aid, it shall 
be yours with the greatest pleasure. I don’t 
think this is to be done by one man. But, if 
you will undertake to pen my lord into that 
farthest drawing-room where he is now so pro- 
foundly engaged, I will undertake to bring our 
dear Merdle into the presence, without the pos- 
sibility of getting away.” 

“Done!” said Ferdinand. 
Bar. 

Bar was a sight wondrous to behold, and full 
of matter, when, jauntily waving his double eye- 
glass by its ribbon, and jauntily drooping to a 
Universe of Jurymen, he, in the most accidental 








“Done!” said 
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manner ever seen, found himself at Mr. Mer- 
dle’s shoulder, and embraced that opportunity 
of mentioning a little point to him, on which he | 


Lord Decimus, to detain the host with chopping 
our dry chaff of law, was really too bad! An- 
othertime! Bar was truly repentant, and would 


particularly wished to be guided by the light of | not say another syllable. Would Bishop favor 


his practical knowledge. (Here he took Mr. 


| him with half a dozen words? (He had now 


Merdle’s arm, and walked him gently away.) | set Merdle down on a couch, side by side with 


A banker, whom he would call A. B., advanced 
a considerable sum of money, which we would 
call fifteen thousand pounds, to a client or cus- 
tomer of his, whom he would call P.Q. (Here, 
as they were getting toward Lord Decimus, he 
held Mr. Merdle tight.) As a security for the 
repayment of this advance to P. Q., whom we 
would call a widow lady, there were placed in 
A. B.’s hands the title-deeds of a freehold es- 
tate, which we would call Blinkiter Doddles. 
Now, the point was this. A limited right of 
felling and lopping in the woods of Blinkiter 
Doddles lay in the son of P. Q., then past his 
majority, and whom we would call X. Y.—but 
really this was too bad! In the presence of 





Lord Decimus, and to it they must go now, or 
never.) 

And now the rest of the company, highly ex- 
cited and interested, always excepting Bishop, 
who had not the slightest idea that any thing 
was going on, formed in one group round the 
fire in the next drawing-room, and pretended 
to be chatting easily on an infinite variety of 
small topics, while every body’s thoughts and 
eyes were secretly straying toward the secluded 
pair. The Chorus were excessively nervous, per- 
haps as laboring under the dreadful apprehen- 
sion that some good thing was going to be di- 
verted from them. Bishop alone talked stead- 


i ily and evenly. He conversed with the great 
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Physician on that relaxation of the throat with | 
which young curates were too frequently afflict- 
ed, and on the means of lessening the great prev- | 
alence of that disorder in the church. Physi- | 
cian, as a general rule, was of opinion that the | 
best way to avoid it was to know how to read, | 
before you made a profession of reading. Bishop | 
said dubiously, did he really think so? And) 
Physician said, decidedly, yes he did. 

Ferdinand, meanwhile, was the only one of | 
the party who skirmished on the outside of the | 
circle; he kept about midway between it and | 
the two, as if some sort of surgical operation | 
were being performed by Lord Decimus on Mr. | 
Merdle, or by Mr. Merdle on Lord Decimus, | 
and his services might at any moment be re- 
quired as Dresser. In fact, within a quarter of 
an hour, Lord Decimus called to him “ Ferdi- 
nand!” and he went and took his place in the 
conference for some five minutes more. Then | 
a half-suppressed gasp broke out among the | 
Chorus; for Lord Decimus rose to take his 
leave. Again coached up by Ferdinand to the 
point of making himself popular, he shook hands 
in the most brilliant manner with the whole 
company, and even said to Bar, ‘I hope you 
were not bored by my pears?” To which Bar 
retorted, ‘‘ Eton, my lord, or Parliamentary ?” 
neatly showing that he had mastered the joke, 
and delicately insinuating that he could never 
forget it while life remained. 

All the grave importance that was buttoned 
up in Mr. Tite Barnacle took itself away next ; 
and Ferdinand took himself away next, to the 
opera. Some of the rest lingered a little, marry- 
ing golden liqueur glasses to Buhl tables with 
sticky rings; on the desperate chance of Mr. 
Merdle’s saying something. But Mr. Merdle, 
as usual, oozed sluggishly and muddily about 
his drawing-room, saying never a word. 

In a day or two it was announced to all the 
town that Edmund Sparkler, Esquire, son-in- 
law of the eminent Mr. Merdle of world-wide 
renown, was made one of the Lords of the Cir- 
cumlocution Office; and proclamation was is- 
sued, to all true believers, that this admirable 
appointment was to be hailed as a graceful and 
gracious mark of homage, rendered by the grace- 
ful and gracious Decimus, to that commercial 
interest which must ever in a great commercial 
country—and all the rest of it, with blast of 
trumpet. So, bolstered by this mark of Govern- 
ment homage, the wonderful Bank and all the 
other wonderful undertakings went on and went 
up; and gapers came to Harley Street, Caven- 
dish Square, only to look at the house where the 
golden wonder lived. 

And when they saw the Chief Butler looking 
out at the hall door in his moments of conde- 
seension, the gapers said how rich he looked, 
and wondered how much money he had in the 
wonderful Bank. But if they had known that 
respectable Nemesis better, they would not have 
wondered about it, and would have stated the 





amount with the utmost precision. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE PROGRESS OF AN EPI. 
DEMIC. 

Tuar it is at least as difficult to stay a moral 
infection as a physical one; that such a disease 
will spread with the malignity and rapidity of 
the Plague; that the contagion, when it has 
once made head, will spare no pursuit or con- 
dition, but will lay hold on people in the sound- 
est health, and become developed in the most 
unlikely eonstitutions; is a fact as firmly estab- 
lished by experience as that we human creat- 
ures breathe an atmosphere. A blessing be- 
yond appreciation would be conferred upon man- 
kind, if the tainted, in whose weakness or wick- 
edness these virulent disorders are bred, could 
be instantly seized and placed in close confine- 
ment (not to say summarily smothered) before 
the poison is communicable. 

As a vast fire will fill the air to a great dis- 
tance with its roar, so the sacred flame which 
the mighty Barnacles had fanned caused the 
air to resound more and more with the name 
of Merdle. It was deposited on every lip, and 
carried into every ear. There never was, there 
never had been, there never again should be, 
such a man as Mr. Merdle. Nobody, as afore- 
said, knew what he had done; but every body 
knew him to be the greatest that had appeared. 

Down in Bleeding Heart Yard, where there 
was not one unappropriated half-penny, as lively) 
an interest was taken in this paragon of men as 
on the Stock Exchange. Mrs. Plornish, now es- 
tablished in the small grocery and general trade 
in a snug little shop at the crack end of the 
Yard, at the top of the steps, with her little old 
father and Maggy acting as assistants, habituall) 
held forth about him over the counter, in con- 
versation with her customers. Mr. Plornish, 
who had a small share in a small builder’s busi- 
ness in the neighborhood, said, trowel in hand, 
on the tops of scaffolds and on the tiles of houses, 
that people did tell him as Mr. Merdle was the 
one, mind you, to put us all to rights in respects 
of that which all on us looked to, and to bring 
us all safe home as much we needed, mind you, 
for toe to be brought. Mr. Baptist, sole lodger 
of Mr. and Mrs. Plornish, was reputed in whis- 
pers to lay by the savings which were the result 
of his simple and moderate life, for investment 
in one of Mr. Merdle’s certain enterprises. The 
female Bleeding Hearts, when they came for 
ounces of tea and hundredweights of talk, gave 
Mrs. Plornish to understand, That how, ma’am, 
they had heard from their cousin Mary Anne, 
which worked in the line, that his lady’s dresses 
would fill three wagons. That how she was as 
handsome a lady, ma’am, as lived, no matter 
wheres, and a busk like marble itself. That 
how, according to what they was told, ma’am, 
it was her son by a former husband as was took 
into the Government; and a General he had 
been, and armies he had marched again and 
victory crowned, if all you heard was to be be- 
lieved. That how it was reported that Mr. Mer- 
dle’s words had been, that if they could have 
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made it worth his while to take the whole gov- 
ernment he would have took it without a profit, 
but that take it he could not and stand a loss. 
That how it was not to be expected, ma’am, that 
he should lose by it, his ways being, as you might 
say and utter no falsehood, paved with gold; 
but that how it was to be much regretted that 
something handsome hadn’t been got up to make 
it worth his while ; for it was such and only such 
that knowed the heighth to which the bread and 
butchers’ meat had rose, and it was such and 
only such that both could and would bring that 
heighth down. 

So rife and potent was the fever in Bleeding 
Heart Yard, that Mr. Pancks’s rent days caused 
no interval in the patients, The disease took 
tke singular form, on those occasions, of caus- 
Sng the infected to find an unfathomable ex- 
tuse and consolation in allusions to the magic 
name. 

“ Now, then!” Mr. Pancks would say, to a de- 
faulting lodger, ‘‘ Pay up! Come on!” 

“T haven’t got it, Mr. Pancks,” Defaulter 
would reply. “I tell you the truth, Sir, when 
I say I haven’t got so much as a single sixpence 
of it to bless myself with.” 

“Well! This won't do, you know,” Mr. 
“You don’t expect it 


Pancks would retort. 
will do; do you?” 
Defaulter would admit, with a low-spirited 
‘No, Sir,” having no such expectation. 
“‘ My proprietor isn’t going to stand this, you 


know,’ Mr. Pancks would proceed. ‘‘ He don’t 
send me here for this. Pay up! Come!” 
The Defaulter would make answer, “ Ah, Mr. 


plying with great feeling, ‘Only wish you were 
him, Sir.” 

“You'd be easier with us if you were Mr. 
Merdle, Sir,” the Defaulter would ge on, with 
rising spirits, “and it would be better for all 
parties. Better for our sakes, and better for 
yours, too. You wouldn't have to worry no one 
then, Sir. You wouldn’t have to worry us, and 
you wouldn’t have to worry yourself. You'd be 
easier in your own mind, Sir, and you'd leave 
others easier, too, you would, if you were Mr. 
| Merdle.”’ 

Mr. Pancks, in whom these impersonal com- 
| pliments produced an irresistible sheepishness, 

never rallied after such a charge. He could 
|only bite his nails and puff away to the next 
| Defaulter. The responsive Bleeding Hearts 
| would then gather round the Defaulter whom 
he had just abandoned, and the most extrava- 
gant rumors would circulate among them, to 
their great comfort, touching the amount of Mr. 
Merdle’s ready money. 

From one of the many such defeats of one 
of many rent-days, Mr. Pancks, having finished 
his day’s collection, repaired, with his note-book 
under his arm, to Mrs. Plornish’s corner. Mr. 
Pancks’s object was not professional, but social. 
| He had had a trying day, and wanted a little 

brightening. By this time he was on friendly 

|terms with the Plornish family, having often 
| looked in upon them, at similar seasons, and 
| borne his part in recollections of Miss Dorrit. 

Mrs. Plornish’s shop-parlor had been decor- 

ated under her own eye, and presented, on the 
| side toward the shop, a little fiction in which 





| 





Pancks. If I was the rich gentleman whose | Mrs. Plornish unspeakably rejoiced. This poet- 
name is in every body’s mouth—if my name | ical heightening of the parlor consisted in the 
was Merdle, Sir—I'd soon pay up, and be glad | wall being painted to represent the exterior of 
to do it.” a thatched cottage ; the artist having introduced 

Dialogues on the rent-question usuaily took (in as effective a manner as he found compati- 
place at the house-doors or in the entries, and | ble with their highly disproportionate dimen- 
in the presence of several deeply-interested | sions) the real door and window. The modest 
Bleeding Hearts. They always received a ref- sun-flower and hollyhock were depicted as flour- 
erence of this kind with a low murmur of re- | ishing with great luxuriance on this rustic dwell- 
sponse, as if it were convincing; and the De-| ing, while a quantity of dense smoke issuing 
faulter, however blank and discomfited before, | from the chimney indicated good cheer within, 
always cheered up a little in making it. | and also, perhaps, that it had not been lately 

“If I was Mr. Merdle, Sir, you wouldn’t have ‘swept. A faithful dog was represented as fly- 
cause to complain of me then. No, believe me!” | ing at the legs of the friendly visitor, from the 
the Defaulter would proceed, with a shake of the | threshold; and a circular pigeon-house, envel- 
head. ‘I'd pay up so quick then, Mr. Pancks, | oped in a cloud of pigeons, arose from behind 
that you shouldn’t have to ask me.” | the garden-paling. On the door (when it was 

The response would be heard again here, im- | shut), appeared the semblance of a brass plate, 
plying that it was impossible to say any thing | presenting the inscription, Happy Cottage, T. 
fairer, and that this was the next thing to pay-|and M. Plornish; the partnership expressing 
ing the money down, | man and wife. No Poetry and no Art ever 

Mr. Pancks would be now reduced to saying charmed the imagination more than the union 
as he booked the case, “‘ Well! You'll have the | of the two in this counterfeit cottage charmed 
broker in, and be turned out; that’s what'll hap- | Mrs. Plornish. It was nothing to her that Plor- 
pen to you. It’s no use talking to me about Mr. |nish had a habit of leaning against it as he 
Merdle. You are not Mr. Merdle, any miore than | smoked his pipe after work, when his hat blot- 
I am.” ted out the pigeon-house and all the pigeons, 

“No, Sir,” the Defaulter would reply. ‘I | when his back swallowed up the dwelling, when 
only wish you were him, Sir.” his hands in his pockets uprooted the blooming 

The response would take this up quickly: re- | garden and laid waste the adjacent country. 
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To Mrs. Plornish, it was still a most beautiful 
cettage, a most wonderful deception; and it 
made no difference that Mr. Plornish’s eye was 
some inches above the level of the gable bed- 
room in the thatch. To come out into the shop 
after it was shut, and hear her father sing a 
song inside this cottage, was a perfect Pastoral 
to Mrs. Plornish, the Golden Age revived. And 
truly if that famous period had been revived, or 
had ever been at all, it may be doubted wheth- 
er it would have produced many more heartily 
admiring daughters than the poor woman. 
Warned of a visitor by the tinkling bell at 
the shop-door, Mrs. Plornish came out of Happy 
Cottage to see who it might be. “I guessed it 
was you, Mr. Pancks,” said she, “for it’s quite | 
your regular night; ain’t it? Here’s father, | 
you see, come out to serve at the sound of the 
bell, like a brisk young shopman. Ain’t he 
looking well? Father’s more pleased to ae | 
you than if you was a customer, for he dearly 
loves a gossip; and when it turns upon Miss | 
Dorrit, he loves it all the more. You never 
heard father in such voice as he is in at pres- | 
ent,” said Mrs. Plornish, her own voice quaver- | 
ing, she was so proud and pleased. “He gave 
us Strephon last night, to that degree that Plor- 
nish gets up and makes him this speech across 
the table. ‘John Edward Nandy,’ says Plor- | 
nish to father, ‘I never heard you come the | 
warbles as I have heard you come the warbles | 
this night.’ An’t it gratifying, Mr. Pancks, 








though ; really ?” 

Mr. Pancks, who had snorted at the old man | 
in his friendliest manner, replied in the affirma- 
tive, and casually asked whether that lively Altro 
chap hadcome in yet? Mrs. Plornish answered 
no, not yet, though he had gone to the West- 
End with some work, and had said he should be 


back by tea-time. Mr. Pancks was then hospi- | 
tably pressed into Happy Cottage, where he en- 

countered the elder Master Plornish just come | 
home from school. Examining that young stu- | 
dent, lightly, on the educational proceedings of | 
the day, he found that the more advanced pupils 

who were in large text and the letter M, had 

‘deen set the copy, “ Merdle, Millions.” 

‘And how are you getting on, Mrs. Plor- | 
nish,” said Pancks, “since we're mentioning | 
millions?” 

‘** Very steady indeed, Sir,” returned Mrs. Plor- | 
nish. ‘Father dear, would you go into the shop | 
and tidy the window a little bit before tea, your 
taste being so beautiful ?” 

John Edward Nandy trotted away, much grat- 
ified, to comply with his daughter’s request. 
Mrs. Plornish, who was always in mortal terror 
of mentioning pecuniary affairs before the old 
gentleman, lest any disclosure she made might 
rouse his spirit and induce him to run away to 
the workhouse, was thus left free to be confiden- 
tial with Mr. Pancks. 

“Tt’s quite true that the business is very 
steady indeed,”’ said Mrs. Plornish, lowering 
her voice; ‘“‘and has a excellent connection. 





The only thing that stands in its way, Sir, is 
the Credit.” 

This drawback, rather severely felt by most 
people who engaged in commercial transactions 
with the inhabitants of Bleeding Heart Yard, 
was a large stumbling-block in Mrs. Plornish’s 
trade. When Mr. Dorrit had established her 
in the business, the Bleeding Hearts had shown 
an amount of emotion and a determination to 
support her in it, that did honor to human na- 
ture. Recognizing her claim upon their gener- 
ous feelings as one who had long been a mem- 
ber of their community, they pledged them- 
selves, with great feeling, to deal with Mrs, 
Plornish, come what would, and bestow their 
patronage on no other establishment. Infiu- 
enced by these noble sentiments, they had even 
gone out of their way to purchase little luxuries 
in the grocery and butter line to which they 
were unaccustomed ; saying to one another, that 
if they did stretch a point, was it not for a neigh- 
bor and a friend, and for whom ought a point 
to be stretched if not for such? So stimulated, 
the business was extremely brisk, and the arti- 
cles in stock went off with the greatest celerity. 


| In short, if the Bleeding Hearts had but paid, 


the undertaking would have been a complete 
success ; whereas, by reason of their exclusively 
confining themselves to owing, the profits actu- 
ally realized had not yet begun to appear in the 
books. 

Mr. Pancks was making a very porcupine of 
himself by sticking his hair up, in the contem- 
plation of this state of accounts, when old Mr. 


| Nandy, re-entering the cottage with an air of 


mystery, entreated them to come and look at 
the strange behavior of Mr. Baptist, who seemed 
to have met with something that had scared 
him. All three going into the shop, and watch- 
ing through the window, then saw Mr. Baptist, 
pale and agitated, go through the following ex- 
traordinary performances. First, he was ob- 
served hiding at the top of the steps leading 
down into the Yard, and peeping up and down 
the street, with his head cautiously thrust out 
close to the side of the shop door. After very 
anxious scrutiny, he came out of his retreat, 
and went briskly down the street as if he were 
going away altogether; then, suddenly turned 
about, and went, at the same pace and with the 
same feint, up the street. He had gone no fur- 
ther up the street than he had gone down, when 
he crossed the road and disfppeared. The ob- 
ject of this last manceuvre was only apparent 
when his entering the shop with a sudden twist, 
from the steps again, explained that he had 
made a wide and obscure circuit round to the 
other, or Doyce and Clennam, end of the Yard, 
and had come through the Yard and bolted in. 
He was out of breath by that time, as he might 
well be ; and his heart seemed to jerk faster than 
the little shop-bell, as it quivered and jingled be- 
hind him with his hasty shutting of the door. 

“Hallo, old chap!” said Mr. Pancks. ‘‘ Al- 
tro, old boy! What's the matter?” 
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Mr. Baptist, or Signor Cavalletto, understood 
English now almost as well as Mr. Pancks him- 
self, and could speak it very well too. Never- 
theless, Mrs. Plornish, with a pardonable vani- 
ty in that accomplishment of hers which made 
her all but Italian, stepped in as interpreter. 

“FE ask know,” said Mrs. Plornish, “‘ what go 
wrong ?” 

‘‘Come into the happy little cottage, Padrona,” 
returned Mr. Baptist, imparting great stealthi- 
ness to his flurried back-handed shake of his 
right forefinger. ‘‘ Come there !” 

Mrs. Plornish was proud of the title Padrona, 
which she regarded as signifying: not so much 
Mistress of the house, as Mistress of the Italian 
tongue. She immediately complied with Mr. 
Baptist’s request, and they all went into the 
cottage. 

“E ope you no fright,” said Mrs. Plornish 
then, interpreting Mr. Pancks in a new way, 
with her usual fertility of resource. “ What 
appen? Peaka Padrona!” 





“T have seen some one,” returned Baptist. 
“T have rincontrato him.” 

“Im? Oo him?” asked Mrs. Plornish. 

“Abadman. A baddest man. I have hoped 
that I should never see him again.” 

“Ow you know im bad?” asked Mrs. Plor- 
nish. 

**Tt does not matter, Padrona. I know it too 
well.” 

“FE see you?” asked Mrs. Plornish. 

‘“No. I hope not. I believe not.” 

“He says,” Mrs. Plornish then interpreted, 
addressing her father and Pancks with mild con- 
descension, ‘“‘that he has met a bad man, but 
he hopes the bad man didn’t see him.—Why,” 
inquired Mrs. Plornish, reverting to the Italian 
language, “‘why ope bad man no see?” 

* Padrona, dearest,” returned the little for- 


|eigner whom she so considerately protected, 


“do not ask, I pray. Once again, I say it mat- 
ters not. Ihave fearofthis man. I donot wish 
to see him, I do not wish to be known of him— 
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never again! 
it there !” 
The topic was so disagreeable to him, and so 
put his usual liveliness to the rout, that Mrs. 
Plornish forbore to press him further; the rath- 
er as the tea had been drawing for some time on 
the hob. But she was not the less surprised and 
curious for asking no more questions; neither 
was Mr. Pancks, whose expressive breathing had 
been laboring hard, since the entrance of the lit- 
tle man, like a locomotive engine with a great 
load getting up a steep incline. Maggy, now 
better dressed than of yore, thongh still faith- 
ful to the monstrous character of her cap, had 
been in the background from the first with open 
mouth and eyes, which staring and gaping feat- 
ures were not diminished in breadth by the un- 
timely suppression of the subject. However, no 
more was said about it, though much appeared 
to be thought on all sides: by no means except- 
ing the two young Plornishes, who partook of the 
evening meal as if their eating the bread and 
butter were rendered almost superfluous by the 
painful probability of the worst of men shortly 
presenting himself for the purpose of eating 
them. Mr. Baptist, by degrees, began to chirp 
a little ; but never stirred from the seat he had 
taken behind the door and close to the window, 
though it was not his usual place. As often as 


Enough, most beautiful. Leave 


the little bell rang, he started and peeped out 
secretly, with the end of the little curtain in his 
hand, and the rest before his face ; evidently not 
at all satisfied but that the man he dreaded had 


tracked him through all his doublings and turn- 
ings, with the certainty of a terrible bloodhound. 

The entrance, at various times, of two or three 
customers and of Mr. Plornish, gave Mr. Bap- 
tist just enough of this employment to keep the 
attention of the company fixed upon him. Tea 
was over, and the children were abed, and Mrs. 
Plornish was feeling her way to the dutiful pro- 
posal that her father should favor them with 
Chloe, when the bell again rang, and Mr. Clen- 
nam came in. 

Clennam had been poring late over his books 
and letters; for the waiting-rooms of the Cir- 
cumlocution Office ravaged his time sorely. 
Over and above that, he was depressed and 
made uneasy by the late occurrence at his 
mother’s. He looked worn and solitary. He 
felt so, too; but, nevertheless, was returning 
home from his counting-house by that end of 
the Yard, to give them the intelligence that he 
had received another letter from Miss Dorrit. 

The news made a sensation in the cottage 
which drew off the general attention from Mr. 
Baptist. Maggy, who pushed her way into the 
foreground immediately, would have seemed to 
draw in the tidings of her Little Mother, equal- 
ly at her ears, nose, mouth, and eyes, but that 
the last were obstructed by tears. She was par- 
ticularly delighted when Clennam assured her 
that there were hospitals, and very kindly con- 
ducted hospitals, in Rome. Mr. Pancks rose into 
new distinction in virtue of being specially re- 





membered in the letter. Every body was pleased 
and interested, and Clennam was well repaid for 
his trouble, 

** But you are tired, Sir. Let me make you 
a cup of tea,” said Mrs. Plornish, “if you'll con- 
descend to take such a thing in the cottage; and 
many thanks to you, too, I am sure, for bearing 
us in mind so kindly.” 

Mr. Plornish deeming it incumbent on him, 
as host, to add his personal acknowledgments, 
tendered them in the form which always ex- 
pressed his highest ideal of a combination of 
ceremony with sincerity. 

“John Edward Nandy,” said Mr. Plornish, 
addressing the old gentleman. “Sir. It’s not 
too often that you see unpretending actions 
without a spark of pride, and therefore when 
you see them give grateful honor unto the same, 
being that if you don’t and live to want ’em it 
follows serve you right.” 

To which Mr. Nandy replied: 

“T am heartily of your opinion, Thomas, and 
which your opinion is the same as mine, and 
therefore no more words and not being back- 
ward with that opinion, which opinion giving it 
as yes, Thomas, yes, is the opinion in which 
yourself and me must ever be unanimously jined 
by all, and where there is not difference of opin- 
ion there can be none but one opinion, which 
fully no, Thomas, Thomas, no!” 

Arthur, with less formality, expressed him- 
self gratified by their high appreciation of so 
very slight an attention on his part; and ex- 
plained as to the tea that he had not yet dined, 
and was going straight home to refresh after a 
long day’s labor, or he would have readily ac- 
cepted the hospitable offer. As Mr. Pancks 
was somewhat noisily getting his steam up for 
departure, he concluded by asking that gentle- 
man if he would walk with him? Mr. Pancks 
said he desired no better engagement, and the 
two took leave of Happy Cottage. 

“Tf you will come home with me, Pancks,’ 
said Arthur, when they got into the street, ‘‘and 
will share what dinner or supper there is, it will 
be next door to an act of charity; for I am 
weary and out of sorts to-night.” 

‘‘Ask me to do a greater thing than that,” 
said Pancks, “‘ when you want it done, and I'll 
do it.” 

Between this eccentric personage and Clen- 
nam, a tacit understanding and accord had been 
always improving since Mr. Pancks flew over 
Mr. Rugg’s back in the Marshalsea Yard. When 
the carriage drove away on the memorable day 
of the family’s departure, these two had looked 
after it together, and had walked slowly away 
together. When the first letter came from Lit- 
tle Dorrit, nobody was more interested in hear- 
ing of herthan Mr. Pancks. The second letter, 
at that moment in Clennam’s breast-pocket, par- 
ticularly remembered him by name, Though he 
had never before made any profession or protes- 
tation to Clennam, and though what he had just 
said was little enough as to the words in which 
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it was expressed, Clennam had long had a grow- 
ing belief that Mr. Pancks, in his own odd way, 
was becoming attached tohim. All these strings 


intertwining, made Pancks a very cable of an- | 


chorage that night. 

“J am quite alone,” Arthur explained as they 
walked on. ‘‘My partner is away, busily en- 
gaged at a distance on his branch of our busi- 
ness, and you shall do just as you like.” 

“Thank you. You didn’t take particular no- 
tice of little Altro just now; did you?” said 
Pancks. 

“No. Why?” 

‘“ He’s a bright fellow, and I like him,”’ said 
Pancks. ‘Something has gone amiss with him 
to-day. Have you any idea of any cause that 
can have overset him ?” 

“You surprise me! None whatever.” 

Mr. Pancks gave his reasons for the inquiry. 
Arthur was quite unprepared for them, and quite 
unable to suggest an explanation of them. 

‘Perhaps you'll ask him,” said Pancks, “as 
he’s a stranger?” 

“ Ask him what ?” returned Clennam. 

‘What he has on his mind.” 

“T ought first to see for myself that he has 
something on his mind, I think,” said Clennam. 
“JT have found him in every way so diligent, so 
grateful (for little enough), and so trustworthy, 
that it might look like suspecting him. And 
that would be very unjust.” 

“True,” said Pancks. “But, I say! You 
oughtn’t to be any body’s proprietor, Mr. Clen- 
nam. You’re much too delicate.” 

“ For the matter of that,’ returned Clennam, 
laughing, ‘“‘ I have not a large proprietary share 
in Cavalletto. His carving is hislivelihood. He 
keeps the keys of the Factory, watches it every 
alternate night, and acts as a sort of housekeeper 
to it generally ; but, we have little work in the 
way of his ingenuity, though we give him what 
we have. No! Iam rather his adviser than 
his proprietor. To call me his standing counsel 
and his banker would be nearer the fact. Speak- 
ing of being his banker, is it not curious, Pancks, 
that the ventures which run just now in so many 
people’s heads, should run even in little Caval- 
letto’s ?” 

“Ventures?” retorted Pancks, with a snort. 
‘“‘ What ventures ?” 

“These Merdle enterprises.” 

“Oh! Investments,” said Pancks. ‘ Ay, 
ay! I didn’t know you were speaking of invest- 
ments.” 

His quick way of replying caused Clennam to 
look at him, with a doubt whether he meant 
more than he said. As it was accompanied, 
however, with a quickening of his pace and a 
corresponding increase in the laboring of his ma- 
chinery, Arthur did not pursue the matter, and 
they soon arrived at his house. 

A dinner of soup and a pigeon-pie, served on 
a little round table before the fire, and flavored 
with a bottle of good wine, oiled Mr. Panck’s 
works in a highly effective manner. So that 






when Clennam produced his Eastern pipe, and 
|handed Mr. Pancks another Eastern pipe, the 
latter gentleman was perfectly comfortable. 

They puffed fora while in silence, Mr. Pancks 
| like a steam-vessel with wind, tide, calm water, 

and all other sea-going conditions, in her favor. 
He was the first to speak, and he spoke thus: 

“Yes. Investments is the word.” 

Clennam, with his former look, said “ Ah!” 

| **T am going back to it, you see,” said Pancks. 

| “Yes. I see you are going back to it,” re- 
tusned Clennam, wondering why. 

“Wasn't it a curious thing that they should 
run in little Altro’s head? Eh?” said Pancks 
as he smoked. ‘Wasn't that how you put it ?” 

“That was what I said.” 

“Ay! But, think of the whole Yard having 
got it. Think of their all meeting me with it 

| on my collecting days, here and there and every 
where. Whether they pay, or whether they 
| don’t pay. Merdle, Merdle, Merdle. Always 
Merdle.” 

‘* Very strange how these runs on an infatua- 
ation prevail,” said Arthur. 

** An’t it?” returned Pancks. After smoking 
| for a minute or so, more dryly than comported 
with his recent oiling, he added: “* Because you 

see these people don’t understand the subject.” 
| Not a bit,” assented Clennam. 
| “Nota bit,” cried Pancks. “Know nothing 
of figures. Know nothing of money questions. 
| Never made a calculation. Never worked it, 
| Sir!” 

“Tf they had—” Clennam was going on to 
say; when Mr. Pancks, without change of coun- 
tenance produced a sound so far surpassing all 
his usual efforts, nasal or bronchial, that he 
stopped. 

“If they had ?” repeated Pancks in an inquir- 
ing tone. 

“TI thought you—spoke,” said Arthur, hesita- 
ting what name to give the interruption. 

‘Not at all,’ said Pancks. ‘Not yet. I 
may ina minute. If they had?” 

“If they had,” observed Clennam, who was a 
little at a loss how to take his friend, ‘why, I 
suppose they would have known better.” 

‘How so, Mr. Clennam?” Pancks asked, 
quickly, and with an odd effect of having been 
from the commencement of the conversation 
loaded with the heavy charge he now fired off. 
“They're right, you know. They don’t mean 
to be, but they’re right.” 

‘Right in sharing Cavalletto’s inclination to 

speculate with Mr. Merdle?” 

* Per-fectly, Sir,” said Pancks. “I’ve gone 
intoit. I’ve madethecalculations. I've worked 
\it. They’re safe and genuine.” Relieved by 
| having got to this, Mr. Pancks took as long « 
pull as his lungs would permit at his Eastern 
pipe, and looked sagaciously and steadily at 
Clennam while inhaling and exhaling too. 

In those moments, Mr. Pancks began to give 
out the dangerous infection with which he was 
laden. It is the manner of communicating these 
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diseases; it is the subtle way in which they go | benefit himself in that way, patient and pre-oc- 
abeut. ocupied workman. He looks to you, Sir.” 
“Do you mean, my good Pancks,” asked} ‘I do my best, Pancks,” returned Clennam, 
Clennam, emphatically, “that you would put | uneasily. ‘As to duly weighing and consider. 
that thousand pounds of yours, let us say, for | ing these new enterprises, of which I have had 
instance, out at this kind of interest ?”’ no experience, I doubt if I am fit for it. I am 
‘*Certainly,” said Pancks. “Already done | growing old.” 
it, Sir.’’ “Growing old?” cried Pancks. ‘Ha, ha!” 
Mr. Pancks took another long inhalation, an- There was something so indubitably genuine 
ether long exhalation, another long sagacious | in the wonderful laugh, and series of snorts and 
look at Clennam. puffs, engendered in Mr. Pancks’s astonishment 
“T tell you, Mr. Clennam, I’ve gone into it,” | at, and utter rejection of, the idea, that his being 
said Pancks. ‘“He’s a man of immense re- | quite in earnest could not be questioned. 
sources—enormous capital—government influ- “ Growing old?’ cried Pancks. “ Hear, hear, 
ence. They’re the bestschemes afloat. They’re| hear! Old? Hear him, hear him!” 
safe. They’re certain.” The positive refusal expressed in Mr. Pancks’s 
“ Well!” returned Clennam, looking first at | continued snorts, no less than in these excla- 
him gravely, and then at the fire gravely. ‘You | mations, to entertain the sentiment for a single 
surprise me!” instant, drove Arthur away from it. Indeed, 
“Bah!” Pancks retorted. “Don’t say that, | he was fearful of something happening to Mr. 
Sir. It’s what you ought to do yourself. Why | Pancks, in the violent conflict that took place 
don’t you do as I do?” between the breath he jerked out of himself and 
Of whom Mr. Pancks had taken the preva- | the smoke he jerked into himself. This aban- 
lent disease, he could no more have told than | donment of the second topic threw him on the 
if he had unconsciously taken a fever. Bred | third. 
at first, as many physical diseases are,in the| “Young, old, or middle-aged, Pancks,” he 
wickedness of men, and then disseminated in | said, when there was a favorable pause, “I am 
their ignorance, these epidemics, after a period, | in a very anxious and uncertain state; a state 
get communicated to many sufferers who are nei- | that even leads me to doubt whether any thing 
ther ignorant nor wicked. Mr. Pancks might, | now seeming to belong to me, may be really 
or might not, have caught the illness himself | mine. Shall I tell you how this is? Shall I 
from a subject of this class; but, in this category | put a great trust in you?” 
he appeared before Clennam, and the infection | ‘ Youshall, Sir,” said Pancks, “ if you believe 
he threw off was all the more virulent. me worthy of it.” 
‘*And you have really invested,” Clennam| “I do.” 
had already passed to that word, “your thou-| ‘You may!” Mr. Pancks’s short and sharp 
sand pounds, Pancks ?” rejoinder, confirmed by the sudden outstretch- 
“To be sure, Sir!” replied Pancks, boldly, | ing of his coaly hand, was most expressive and 
with a puff of smoke. ‘And only wish it was | convincing. Arthur shook the hand warmly. 
ten!” He then, softening the nature of his old ap- 
Now, Clennam had two subjects lying heavy | prehensions as much as was possible consistently 
on his lonely mind that night; the one, his | with their being made intelligible, and never 
partner’s long-deferred hope; the other, what alluding to his mother by name, but speaking 
he had seen and heard at his mother’s. In the | vaguely of a relation of his, confided to Mr. 
relief of having this companion, and of feeling | Pancks a broad outline of the misgivings he en- 
that he could trust him, he passed on to both, tertained, and of the interview he had witnessed. 
and both brought him round again, with an in- | Mr. Pancks listened with such interest that, re- 
crease and acceleration of force, to his point | gardless of the charms of the Eastern pipe, he 
of departure. | put it in the grate among the fire-irons, and oe- 
It came about in the simplest manner. Quit- | cupied his hands during the whole recital in so 
ting the investment subject, after an interval of | erecting the loops and hooks of hair all over his 
silent looking at the fire through the smoke of | head, that he looked, when it came to a conclu- 
his pipe, he told Pancks how and why he was | sion, like a journeyman Hamlet in conversation 
occupied with the great national Department. | with his father’s spirit. 
“A hard case it has been, and a hard case it is,| ‘ Brings me back, Sir,” was his exclamation 
on Doyce,” he finished by saying, with all the | then, with a startling touch on Clennam’s knee, 
honest feeling the topic roused in him. “brings me back, Sir, to the Investments! I 
‘Hard indeed,” Pancks acquiesced. ‘But | don’t say any thing of your making yourself 
you manage for him, Mr. Clennam ?” poor, to repair a wrong you never committed. 
“*How do you mean ?” That’s you. A man must be himself. But I 
‘*Manage the money part of the business?” | say this. Fearing you may want money to save 
**Yes. As well as I can.” your own blood from exposure and disgrace— 
** Manage it better, Sir,” said Pancks. “Rec- | make as much as you can!” 
ompense him for his toils and disappointments.| Arthur shook his head, but looked at him 
Give him the chances of the time. He’ll never | thoughtfully too. 
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“Be as rich as you can, Sir,’ Pancks adjured 
him, with a powerful concentration of all his en- 
ergies on the advice. “Be as rich as you hon- 
estly can, It’s your duty. Not for your sake, 
but for the sake of others. Take time by the 
forelock. Poor Mr. Doyce (who really is grow- 
ing old) depends upon you. Your relative de- 
pends upon you. You don’t know what depends 
upon you.” 

“Well, well, well!” returned Arthur. “Enough 
for to-night.” 

“Qne word more, Mr. Clennam,” retorted 
Pancks, ‘‘and then enough for to-night. Why 
should you leave all the gains to the gluttons, 
knaves, and impostors? Why should you leave 
all the gains that are to be got to my proprietor 
and the like of him? Yet you're always doing 
it. When I say you, I mean such men as you. 
You know you are. Why, I see it every day of 
my life. I see nothing else. It’s my business 
to see it. Therefore I say,”’ urged Pancks, ‘“ Go 
in and win!” 

“But what of Go in and lose?” said Arthur. 

‘*Can’t be done, Sir,” returned Pancks. ‘I 
have looked into it. Name up, every where— 
immense resources—enormous capital—great 
position—high connection—government influ- 
ence. Can’t be done!” 

Gradually, after this closing exposition, Mr. 
Pancks subsided; allowed his hair to droop as 
much as it ever would droop on the utmost per- 
suasion; reclaimed the pipe from the fire-irons, 
filled it anew, and smoked it out. They said 
little more; but were company to one another 
in silently pursuing the same subjects, and did 
not part until midnight. On taking his leave, 
Mr. Pancks, when he had shaken hands with 
Clennam, worked completely round him before 
he steamed out at the de»r his Arthur re- 
ceived as an assurance that m © ght implicitly 
rely on Pancks, if he should eve. come to need 
assistance; either in any of the matters of 
which they had spoken that night, or on any 
other subject that could in any way affect him- 
self. 

At intervals all next day, and even while his 
attention was fixed on other things, he thought 
of Mr. Pancks’s investment of his thousand 
pounds, and of his having “looked into it.” He 
thought of Mr. Pancks’s being so sanguine in 
this matter, and of his not being usually of a 
sanguine character. He thought of the great 
National Department, and of the delight it 
would be to him to see Doyce better off. He 
thought of the darkly threatening place that 
went by the name of Home in his remembrance, 
and of the gathering shadows which made it yet 
more darkly threatening than of old. He ob- 
served anew that wherever he went, he saw, or 
heard, or touched, the celebrated name of Mer- 
dle: he found it difficult even to remain at his 
desk a couple of hours, without having it pre- 
sented to one of his bodily senses through some 
agency or other. He began to think it was cu- 
rious too that it should be every where, and that 
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nobody but he should seem to have any mistrust 
of it. Though indeed he began to remember, 
when he got to this, even Ae did not mistrust it ; 
he had only happened to keep aloof from it. 

Such symptoms, when a disease of the kind is 
rife, are usually the signs of sickening. 

——_—~——_—_ 
CHAPTER L.—TAKING ADVICE, 

Wuen it became known to the Britons on the 
shore of the yellow Tiber, that their intelligent 
compatriot Mr. Sparkler was made one of the 
lords of their Circumlocution Office, they took 
it as a piece of news with which they had no 
nearer concern than with any other piece of 
news—any other Accident or Offense—in the 
English papers. Some laughed; some said, by 
way of complete excuse, that the post was vir- 
tually a sinecure, and any fool who could spell 
his name was good enough for it; some, and 
these were the more solemn political oracles, 
said that Decimus did wisely to strengthen him- 
self, and that the sole constitutional purpose of 
all places within the gift of Decimus, was, that 
Decimus should strengthen himself. A few bil- 
ious Britons there were who would not subscribe 
to this article of faith; but their objection was 
purely theoretical. In a practical point of view, 
they listlessly abandoned the matter, as being 
the business of some other Britons unknown, 
somewhere or nowhere. In like manner, at 
home, great numbers of Britons maintained, for 
as long as four-and-twenty consecutive hours, 
that those invisible and nameless Britons “‘ ought 
to take it up;” and that if they quietly acqui- 
esced in it, they deserved it. But of what class 
the remiss Britons were composed, and where 
the unlucky creatures hid themselves, and why 
they hid themselves, and how it constantly hap- 
pened that they neglected their interests, when 
so many other Britons were quite at a loss to ac- 
count for their not looking after those interests, 
was not, either upon the shore of the yellow Ti- 
ber or the shore of the black Thames, made ap- 
parent to men. 

Mrs. Merdle circulated the news, as she re- 
ceived congratulations on it, with a careless 
grace that displayed it to advantage, as the set- 
ting displays the jewel. Yes, she said, Edmund 
had taken the place. Mr. Merdle wished him 
to take it, and he had taken it. She hoped Ed- 
mund micht like it, but really she didn’t know. 
It would keep him in town a good deal, and he 
preferred the country. Still, it was not a disa- 
greeable position—and it was a position. There 
was no denying that the thing was a compliment 
to Mr. Merdle, and was not a bad thing for Ed- 
mund, if he liked it. It was just as well that he 
should have something to do, and it was just as 
well that he should have something for doing it. 
Whether it would be more agreeable to Edmund 
than the army, remained to be seen. 

Thus the bosom; accomplished in the art of 
seeming to make things of smal] account, and re- 
ally enhancing them in the process. While Henry 
Gowan, whom Decimus had thrown away, went 
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through the whole round of his acquaintance 
between the Gate of the People and the town 
of Albano, vowing, almost (but not quite) with 
tears in his eyes, that Sparkler was the sweet- 
est-tempered, simplest-hearted, altogether most 
lovable jackass that ever grazed on the public 
common ; and that only one circumstance could 
have delighted him (Gowan) more, than his (the 
beloved jackass’s) getting this post, and that 
would have been his (Gowan’s) getting it him- 
self. He said, it was the very thing for 
Sparkler. There was nothing to do, and he 
would do it charmingly; there was a handsome 
salary to draw, and he would draw it charming- 
ly; it was a delightful, appropriate, capital ap- 
pointment; and he almost forgave the donor his 
slight of himself, in his joy that the dear donkey 
for whom he had so great an affection was so 
admirably stabled. Nor did his benevolence 
stop here. He took pains, on all social occa- 
sions, to draw Mr. Sparkler out, and make him 
conspicuous before the company ; and, although 
the considerate action always resulted in that 
young gentleman’s making a dreary and forlorn 
mental spectacle of himself, the friendly inten- 
tion was not to be doubted. 

Unless, indeed, it chanced to be doubted by 
the object of Mr. Sparkler’s affections. Miss 


Fanny was now in the difficult situation of being 
universally known in that light, and of not hav- 
ing dismissed Mr. Sparkler, however capriciously 
she used him. Hence, she was sufficiently identi- 


fied with the gentleman to feel compromised by 
his being more than usually ridiculous; and 
hence, being by no means deficient in quickness, 
she sometimes came to his rescue against Gowan, 
and did him very good service. But, while do- 
ing this, she was ashamed of him, undetermined 
whether to get rid of him or more decidedly 
encourage him, distracted with apprehensions 
that she was every day becoming more and more 
immeshed in her uncertainties, and tortured by 
misgivings that Mrs. Merdle triumphed in her 
distress. With this tumult in her mind, it is no 
subject for surprise that Miss Fanny came home 
one night in a state of agitation from a concert 
and ball at Mr. Merdle’s house, and, on her 
sister affectionately trying to soothe her, pushed 
that sister away from the toilet-table at which 
she sat angrily trying to cry, and declared with 
a heaving bosom that she detested every body, 
and she wished she was dead. 

‘Dear Fanny, what is the matter? Tell me.” 

“Matter, you little Mole,” said Fanny. ‘‘If 
you were not the blindest of the blind, you would 
have no occasion to ask me. The idea of dar- 
ing to pretend to assert that you have eyes in 
your head, and yet ask me what’s the matter!” 

“Ts it Mr. Sparkler, dear ?” 

‘* Mis-ter Spar-kler!” repeated Fanny, with 
unbounded scorn, as if he were the last subject 
in the Solar system that could possibly be near 
her mind. “No, Miss Bat, it is not.” 

Immediately afterward, she became remorse- 
ful for having called her sister names; declar- 
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ing with sobs that she knew she made herself 
hateful, but that every body drove her to it,” 

“I don’t think you are well to-night, dear 
Fanny.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” replied the young lady, 
turning angry again ; “I am as well as you are. 
Perhaps I might say, better, and yet make no 
boast of it.” 

Poor Little Dorrit, not seeing her way to the 
offering of any soothing words that would escape 
repudiation, deemed it best to remain quiet. At 
first, Fanny took this ill, too; protesting to her 
looking-glass, that of all the trying sisters a girl 
could have, she did think the most trying sister 
was a flat sister. That she knew she was at 
times a wretched temper; that she knew she 
made herself hateful; that when she made her- 
self hateful, nothing would do her half the good 
of being told so; but that, being afflicted with a 
flat sister, she never was told so, and the conse- 
quence resulted that she was absolutely tempted 
and goaded into making herself disagreeable. 
Besides (she angrily told her looking-glass), she 
didn’t want to be forgiven. It was not a right 
example, that she should be constantly stooping 
to be forgiven by a younger sister. And this 
was the Art of it—that she was always being 
placed in the position of being forgiven, whether 
she liked it or not. Finally, she burst into vio- 
lent weeping, and, when her sister came and 
sat close at her side to comfort her, said, ‘‘ Amy, 
you’re an Angel!” 

“But, I tell you what, my Pet,” said Fanny, 
when her sister’s gentleness had calmed her. 
‘**it now comes to this; that things can not and 
shall not go on as they are at present going on. 
and that there must be an end of this, one way 
cr other.” 

As the announcement was vague, though ver 
peremptory, Little Dorrit returned, “‘ Let us talk 
about it.” 

** Quite so, my dear,” assented Fanny, as she 
dried her eyes. ‘‘Let us talk about it. I am 
rational again now, and you shall advise me. 
Will you advise me, my sweet child ?” 

Even Amy smiled at the notion, but she said, 
“T will, Fanny, as well as I can.” 

“Thank you, dearest Amy,” returned Fanny, 
kissing her. ‘‘ You are my Anchor.” 

Having embraced herwith great affection, Fan- 
ny took a bottle of sweet toilet water from the ta- 
ble, and called to her maid for a fine handkerchief. 
She then dismissed that attendant for the night, 
and went on to be advised; dabbing her eyes 
and forehead from time to time, to cool them. 

** My love,” Fanny began, “our characters 
and points of view are sufficiently different (kiss 
me again, my darling), to make it very probable 
that I shall surprise you by what I am going to 
say. What I am going to say, my dear, is, that 
notwithstanding our property, we labor, socially 
speaking, under disadvantages. You don't quite 
understand what I mean, Amy ?” 

“‘T have no doubt I shall,” said Amy, mildly, 
“after a few words more.” 
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“Well, my dear, what I mean, is, that we 
are, after all, new-comers into fashionable life.” 

“] am sure, Fanny,” Little Dorrit interposed 
in her zealous admiration, “no one need find 
that out in you.” 

“Well, my dear child, perhaps not,” said 
Fanny, “though it’s most kind and most affec- 
tionate in you, you precious girl, to say so.” 
Here she dabbed her sister’s forehead, and blew 
upon ita little. ‘But you are,” resumed Fan- 
ny, ‘tas is well known, the dearest little thing 
that ever was! To resume, my child. Pa is 
extremely gentlemanly and extremely well-in- 
formed, but he is, in some trifling respects, a 
little different from other gentlemen of his for- 
tune; partly on account of what he has gone 
through, poor dear: partly, I fancy, on account 
of its often running in his mind that other peo- 
ple are thinking about that while he is talking to 
them. Uncle, my love, is altogether unpresent- 
able. Though a dear creature to whom I am 
tenderly attached, he is, socially speaking, shock- 
ing. Edward is frightfully expensive and dissi- 
pated. I don’t mean that there is any thing un- 
genteel in that itself—far from it—but I do mean 
that he doesn’t do it well, and that he doesn’t, if 
I may so express myself, get the money’s-worth 
in the sort of dissipated reputation that attaches 
to him.” 

“Poor Edward!” sighed Little Dorrit, with 
the whole family history in the sigh. 

“Yes. And poor you and me too,” returned 
Fanny, rather sharply. ‘Exactly so! Then, 
my dear, we have no mother, and we have a 
Mrs. General. And I tell you again, darling, 
that Mrs. General, if I may reverse a common 
proverb and adapt it to her, is a cat in gloves who 
will catch mice. That woman, I am quite sure 
and confident, will be our mother-in-law.” 

“Tecan hardly think, Fanny—” Fanny stop- 
ped her. 

“Now, don’t argue with me about it, Amy,” 
said she, ‘‘ because I, know better.” Feeling 
that she had been sharp again, she dabbed her 
sister’s forehead again, and blew upon it again. 
“To resume once more, my dear. It then be- 
comes a question with me (I am proud and spirit- 
ed, Amy, as you very well know: too much so, 
I dare say) whether I shall make up my mind to 
take it upon myself to carry the family through.” 

‘* How ?” asked her sister, anxiously. 

“T will not,” said Fanny, without answering 


the question, ‘“‘submit to be mother-in-lawed by | 


Mrs. General ; and I will not submit to be, in 
any respect whatever, either patronized or tor- 
mented by Mrs. Merdle.” 

Little Dorrit laid her hand upon the hand that 
held the bottle of sweet water, with a still more 
anxious look. Fanny, quite punishing her own 
forehead with the vehement dabs she now began 
to give it, fitfully went on. 

“That he has, somehow or other, and how is 
of no consequence, attained a very good posi- 
tion, no one can deny. That is a very good con- 
nection, no one can deny. And as to the ques- 








tion of clever or not clever, I doubt very much 
whether a clever husband would be suitable to 
me. I can not submit. I should not be able to 
defer to him enough.” 

“Oh, my dear, dear Fanny !”’ expostulated 
Little Dorrit, upon whom a kind of terror had 
been stealing as she perceived what her sister 
meant. ‘If you loved any one, all this feelin, 
would change. If you loved any one, you would 
no more be yourself, but you would quite lose 
and forget yourself in your devotion to him. If 
you loved him, Fanny—” Fanny had stopped 
the dabbing hand, and was looking at her fixed- 
ly, and with a smile full of meaning. 

“Oh, indeed!” cried Fanny. “Really? 
Bless me, how much some people know of some 
subjects! ‘They say every one has a subject, and 
I certainly seem to have hit upon yours, Amy. 
There, you little thing, I was only in fun,” dab- 
bing her sister’s forehead ; “ but, don’t you be a 
silly puss, and don’t you think flightily and elo- 
quently about degenerate impossibilities. There ! 
Now, I'll go back to myself.” 

“Dear Fanny, let me say first, that I would 
far rather we worked for a scanty living again, 
than I would see you rich and married to Mr. 
Sparkler.” 

“Tet you say, my dear?” retorted Fanny. 
““ Why, of course, I will et you say any thing. 
There’s no constraint upon you, I hope. We 
av * yether to talk it over. And as to marry- 
in, ‘x. Sparkler, I have not the least intention 
of C.imgsoto-night my dear, or to-morrow morn- 
ing either.” 

* But at some time ?” 

‘* At no tinge, for any thing I know at present,” 
answered Fanny, with indifference. Then, sud- 
denly changing her indifference into a burning 
restlessness, she added, “ You talk about the 
clever men, you little thing! It’s all very fine 
and easy to talk about the clever men ; but where 
are they ? J don’t see them any where near me !”” 

“ My dear Fanny, so short a time—” 

“ Short time or long time,” interrupted Fanny, 
“IT am impatient of our situation, I don’t like 
our situation, and very little would induce me to 
change it. Other girls, differently reared and 
differently circumstanced altogether, might won- 
der at what I say ormay do. Letthem. They 
are driven by their lives and characters. I am 
driven by mine.” 

“Fanny, my dear Fanny, you know that you 
have qualities to make you the wife of one very 
superior to Mr. Sparkler.” 

‘‘ Amy, my dear Amy,” retorted Fanny, pare- 
dying her words, ‘‘I know that I wish to have a 
more defined and distinct position, in which I 
can assert myself with greater effect against 
that insolent woman.” 

“Would you therefore—forgive my asking, 
Fanny—therefore marry her son ?” 

“Why, perhaps,” said Fanny, with a triumph- 
ant smile. “There may be many less prom- 
ising ways of arriving at an end than that, my 


|dear. That piece of insolence may think, now, 
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that it would be a great success to get her son 
off upon me, and shelve me. But, perhaps she | 
little thinks how I would retort upon her if I 
married her son. I would oppose her in every 
thing, and compete with her. I would make it 
the business of my life.” 

Fanny set down the bottle when she came to 
this, and walked about the room; always stop- 
ping and standing still while she spoke. 

“One thing I could certainly do, my child: 
I could make her older. And I would!” 

This was followed by another walk. 

“T would talk of her as an old woman. I 
would pretend to know—if I didn’t, but I should 
from her son—all about her age. And she 
should hear me say, Amy: affectionately, quite 
dutifully and affectionately: how well she 
looked, considering her time of life. I could 
make her seem older, at once, by being myself 
so much younger. I may not be as handsome 
as she is; I am not a fair judge of that ques- 
tion, I suppose; but I know I am handsome 
enough to be a thorn in herside. And I would 
be!’ 

“My dear sister, would you condemn your- 
self to an unhappy life for this ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be an unhappy life, Amy. It 
would be the life I am fitted for. Whether by 
disposition, or whether by circumstances, is no 
matter; I am better fitted for such a life than 
for almost any other.” 

There was something of a desolate tone in 
those words; but, with a short proud laugh, she 
took another walk, and after passing a great 
looking-glass came to another stop. 

“Figure! Figure, Amy! Well. The wo- 
man has a good figure. I will give her her due, 
and not deny it. But, is it so far beyond all 
others that it is altogether unapproachable ? 
Upon my word, I am not so sure of it. Give 
some much younger women the latitude as to 
dress that she has, being married; and we 
would see about that, my dear!” 

Something in the thought that was agreeable 
and flattering, brought her back to her seat in a 
gayer temper. She took her sister’s hands in 
hers, and clapped all four hands above her head 
as she looked in her sister’s face, laughing: 

“And the dancer, Amy, that she has quite 
forgotten—the dancer who bore no sort of re- 
semblance to me, and of whom I never remind 
her, oh dear no!—should dance through her 
life, and dance in her way, to such a tune as 
would disturb her insolent placidity a little. 
Just a little, my dear Amy, just a little!” 

Meeting an earnest and imploring look in 
Amy’s faee, she brought the four hands down, 
and laid only one on Amy’s lips. 

“ Now, don’t argue with me, child,” she said, 
in @ sterner way, ‘because it is of no use. I 
understand these subjects much better than you 
do. Ihave not nearly made up my mind, but 
it may be. Now we have talked this over com- 
fortably, and may go to bed. You best and 





dearest little mouse, Good Night!” With those 


words Fanny weighed her Anchor, and—having 
taken so much advice—left off being advised 
for that occasion. 

Thenceforward, Amy observed Mr. Sparkler’s 
treatment by his enslaver, with new reasons for 
attaching importance to all that passed between 
them. There were times when Fanny appeared 
quite unable to endure his mental feebleness, 
and when she became so sharply impatient of 
it that she would all but dismiss him for good. 
There were other times when she got on much 
better with him; when he amused her, and 
when her sense of superiority seemed to coun- 
terbalance that opposite side of the scale. If 
Mr. Sparkler had been other than the faithful- 
est and most submissive of swains, he was suf- 
ficiently hard pressed to have fled from the 
scene of his trials, and have set at least the 
whole distance from Rome to London between 
himself and his enchantress. But he had no 
greater will of his own than a boat has when it 
is towed by a steam-ship; and he followed his 
cruel mistress through rough and smooth, on 
equally strong compulsion. 

Mrs. Merdle, during these passages, said little 
to Fanny, but said more about her. She was, as 
it were, forced to look at her, through her eye- 
glass, and in general conversation to allow com- 
mendations of her beauty to be wrung from her 
by its irresistible demands. The defiant charac- 
ter it assumed when Fanny heard these extol- 
lings (as it generally happened that she did), 
was not expressive of concessions to the impar- 
tial bosom; but the utmost revenge the bosom 
took was, to say audibly, ‘‘a spoilt beauty—but 
with that face and shape, who could wonder?” 

It might have been about a month or six 
weeks after the night of the advice, when Little 
Dorrit began to think she detected some new 
understanding between Mr. Sparkler and Fanny. 
Mr. Sparkler, as if in adherence to some com- 
pact, scarcely ever spoke without first looking 
toward Fanny, for leave. That young lady was 
too discreet ever to look back again; but, if Mr. 
Sparkler had permission to speak, she remained 
silent; if he had not, she herself spoke. More- 
over, it became plain whenever Henry Gowan at- 
tempted to perform the friendly office of draw- 
ing him out, that he was not to be drawn. And 
not only that, but Fanny would presently, with- 
out any pointed application in the world, chance 
to say something with such a sting in it, that 
Gowan would draw back as if he had put his 
hand into a bee-hive. 

There was yet another circumstance which 
went a long way to confirm Little Dorrit in her 
fears, though it was not a great circumstance in 
itself. Mr. Sparkler’s demeanor toward herself 
changed. It became fraternal. Sometimes, 
when she was in the outer circle of assemblies— 
at their own residence, at Mrs. Merdle’s, or else- 
where—she would find herself stealthily sup- 
ported round the waist by Mr. Sparkler’s arm. 
Mr. Sparkler never offered the slightest explana- 
tion of this attention; but merely smiled with 
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an air of blundering, contented, good-natured 
proprietorship, which, in so heavy a gentleman, 
was ominously expressive. 

Little Dorrit was at home one day, thinking 
about Fanny with a heavy heart. They had a 
room at one end of their drawing-room suite, 
nearly all irregular bay-window, projecting over 
the street, and commanding all the picturesque 
life and variety of the Corso, both up and down. 
At three or four o’clock in the afternoon, En- 
glish time, the view from this window was very 
bright and peculiar; and Little Dorrit used to 
sit and muse here, much as she had been used 
to while away the time in her balcony at Venice. 
Seated thus one day, she was softly touched 
on the shoulder, and Fanny said, ‘‘ Well, Amy 
dear,” and took her seat at her side. Their 
seat was a part of the window; when there was 
any thing in the way of a procession going on, 
they used to have bright draperies hung out at 
the window, and used to kneel or sit on this seat 
and look out at it, leaning on the brilliant color. 
But there was no procession that day, and Little 
Dorrit was rather surprised by Fanny's being at 
home at that hour, as she was generally out on 
horseback then. 

“Well, Amy,” said Fanny, “what are you 
thinking of, little one ?” 

“T was thinking of you, Fanny.” 

“No? What acoincidence! I declare here’s 
some one else. You were not thinking of this 
some one else too; were you, Amy ?” 

Amy had been thinking of this some one else 
too; for, it was Mr. Sparkler. She did not say 
so, however, as she gave him her hand. Mr. 
Sparkler came and sat down on the other side 
of her, and she felt the fraternal railing come 
behind her, and apparently stretch on to include 
Fanny. 

‘Well, my little sister,” said Fanny, with a 
sigh, “I suppose you know what this means ?” 

“ She’s as beautiful as she’s doted on,”’ stam- 

mered Mr. Sparkler—“ and there’s no nonsense 
about her—it’s arranged—” 

“You needn’t explain, Edmund,” said Fan- 
n 


“No, my love,” said Mr. Sparkler. 

“In short, pet,” proceeded Fanny, “on the 
whole, we are engaged. We must tell papa 
about it, either to-night or to-morrow, accord- 


ing to the opportunities. Then it’s done, and 
very little more need be said.” 

“My dear Fanny,” said Mr. Sparkler, with 
deference, ‘‘I should like to say a word to 
Amy.” 

“Well, well! Say it, for goodness’ sake,” re- 
turned the young lady. 

“T am convinced, my dear Amy,” said Mr. 
Sparkler, “ that if ever there was a girl, next to 
your highly-endowed and beautiful sister, who 
had no nonsense about her—” 

“We know all about that, Edmund,” inter- 
posed Miss Fanny. ‘‘ Never mind that. Pray 
go OF uething else besides our having no 

*nonse:...’ ®bout us.” 
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“ Yes, my love,” said Mr. Sparkler. “ AndI 
assure you, Amy, that nothing can be a greater 
happiness to myself, myself—next to the happi- 
ness of being so highly honored with the choice 
of a glorious girl who hasn't an atom of—” 

“Pray, Edmund, pray!” interrupted Fanny, 
with a slight pat of her pretty foot upon the 
floor. 

“* My love, you're quite right,” said Mr. Spark- 
ler, “ and I know I have a habit of it. What I 
wished to declare was, that nothing can be a 
greater happiness to myself, myself—next to the 
happiness of being united to pre-eminently the 
most glorious of girls—thar. to have the happi- 
ness of cultivating the affectionate acquaintance 
of Amy. I may not myself,” said Mr. Sparkler, 
manfully, “be up to the mark on some other 
subjects at a short notice, and I am aware that 
if you were to poll Society, the general opinion 
would be that Iam not; but on the subject of 
Amy, I am up to the mark !” 

Mr. Sparkler kissed her, in witness thereof. 

‘‘A knife and fork and an apartment,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Sparkler, growing, in comparison 
with his oratorical antecedents, quite diffuse, 
“‘will ever be at Amy’s disposal. My Governor, 
I am sure, will always be proud to entertain one 
whom I so much esteem. And regarding my 
mother,” said Mr. Sparkler, ‘‘ who is a remark- 
ably fine woman, with—"’ 

“Edmund, Edmund!” cried Miss Fanny, as 
before. 

“With submission, my soul,’ pleaded Mr. 
Sparkler. ‘‘I know I have a habit of it, and | 
thank you very much, my adorable girl, for tak- 
ing the trouble to correct it ; but my mother is 
admitted on all sides to be a remarkably fine 
woman, and she really hasn’t any.” 

“That may be, or may not be,” returned 
Fanny, “but pray don’t mention it any more.” 

“T will not, my love,” said Mr. Sparkler. 

“Then in fact you have nothing more to say, 
Edmund ; have you?” inquired Fanny. 

“‘So far from it, my adorable girl,” answered 
Mr. Sparkler, ‘I apologize for having said so 
much,” 

Mr. Sparkler perceived, by a kind of inspira- 
tion, that the question implied.had he not bet- 
ter go? He therefore withdrew the fraternal 
railing, and neatly said that he would, with sub- 
mission, take his leave. He did not go without 
being congratulated by Amy, as well as she 
could discharge that office in the flutter and dis- 
tress of her spirits. 

When he was gone, she said, “Oh, Fanny, 
Fanny!” and turned to her sister in the bright 
window, and fell upon her bosom and cried 
there. Fanny laughed at first; but soon laid 
her face against her sister’s and cried too, loud 
and long. It was the last time Fanny ever 
showed that there was any hidden, suppressed, 
or conquered feeling in her on that matter. 
From that hour, the way she had chosen lay 
before her, and she trod it with her own impe- 
rious, self-supported step. 
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TWO DAYS ON THE ERIE ROAD. 

Y name is Stephen Sharply. I sometimes 

travel. Irather like traveling when the 

appliances are comfortable, and the dust not 
very great: so does Mrs. Sharply. 

I lately had occasion to be in the West, on 
matters connected with business—Miss Sharply 
had married an Ohio man. But I shall have 
nothing farther to say of them, except that 
Miss Sharply’s husband advised me to take the 
Erie Road on my return, As I have but indif- 
ferent knowledge of these things myself, I com- 
plied with his suggestion. 

The Cleveland and Erie train, running over 
the Lake-shore Road, arrived at Dunkirk at 
about nine o’clock on the evening of Wednes- 
day, the 17th of December last. I had been 
told that by stepping immediately upon the 
Erie and New York train I should arrive at 
Jersey City the following day, in season for din- 
ner. This was precisely what I wished. 

I had hoped to find, somewhere upon the 
Lake-shore Road, an agent of the great Erie 
enterpr'se to instruct me about the position of 
the cars, and to exchange checks with me for 
my baggage. In this, however, I was disap- 
pointed. 

Two carriages in the Dunkirk Station were 
pointed out to me as those of the night train, 
and into these I conveyed my shawl and carpet- 
sack, and industriously endeavored to find some 
person who could tell me the precise hour of our 
starting. I was unable to do so, and lost the 
Some 
seventy or eighty of my fellow-passengers from 
Cleveland, meantime, dashed off toward Buffa- 
lo, on their way to the New York Central. I 
could not avoid counting them very misguided 
persons to choose the two arms of a triangle, 
while I, with some ten or a dozen others, had 
preferred the great Erie hypothenuse. It was 
toward ten when we set off—very slowly and 
- deliberately. 

These men, said I, have learned prudence ; 
they do not heat the axle too hastily in this 
chilly weather. I felt sure they had read the 
article on that subject in the morning journal 
of my friend, Mr. Wesley. 

Fifteen miles out from Dunkirk, at about 
eleven, there was a sudden stoppage. An ad- 
venturous, stout man, in a grizzly black beard 
and gray traveling cap, who had been fretting 
at the slow rate of speed, and who had gravely 
questioned the bold assertion of the lad who 
built the fires in the car, that we should be in 
New York by three o'clock, went out to recon- 
noitre and report. The eccentric was broken— 
the locomotive would work backward but not 
forward. We backed to a convenient switch in 
the neighborhood, and, having assured ourselves 
that we were safe from all trains in front or 
rear, abandoned ourselves to conjectures upon 
the probable issue of the night's travel. I think 
the grizzly-bearded man was ready to offer odds 
that we should not arrive till after dark on 
Thursday. 


time for a good supper in consequence. 








The Conductor telegraphed to Dunkirk. An 
engine was promised. We waited, slept, woke ; 
built up the fires; heard trains go whizzing 
by in the dark; and at length, after four hours 
and a half of patient continuance, were reward- 
ed by the announcement that the locomotive 
had arrived. 

I quite envied a pert little bright-eyed young 
gentleman, from Chicago, who, wrapped in his 
shawl, and with a pair of not very savory feet 
elevated upon the top rim of his bench, had slept 
through it all, in my immediate vicinity. 

Though the locomotive had arrived, there 
was still a delay to telegraph back for orders. 
The grizzly-haired gentleman, who has chafed 
through the car in an uneasy manner for the 
greater part of the night, was evidently a keen 
admirer of the telegraph. 

** Conductor,” he would say, whenever that 
crest-fallen gentleman showed himself during 
the night-watches, ‘‘any thing by telegraph ? 
Capital thing that telegraph—such a safe way. 
Gad’s sake, what would have become of us all, 
here on the Erie Road, without that splendid 
system! Any thing rery late, Conductor?” 

At length there was a flutter, and a struggle, 
and a stir, and a sudden jar; the Chicago lad 
withdrew his feet from the rim of his bench, 
gave a turn or two in his blanket, and composed 
himself afresh. We were on the road again. 
The fireman brought in a few billets of birch 
wood, and was quite chirrupy. Even the griz- 
zly-haired man had ceased chafing for the time, 
and was in lively conversation with a rural in- 
habitant of some of those Western solitudes, 
who had reckoned on meeting his horse and 
sleigh at some wild station by ten at night—it 
was now verging toward one of the next morn- 
ing, and many miles yet to pass over. 

It is my impression that the grizzly-haired 
man tried to cheer the stranger. I can not say 
but he proposed to him one or two wagers in a 
pleasantly facetious way, which the stranger did 
not accept. 

For an hour we went on swimmingly ; I can’t 
tell the name of the station where we came 
to a stop; there was a switch there, however, 
with which the Erie Road seems capitally pro- 
vided. For greater security we ran down—ran 
back, or slid upon the switch. 

The conductor disappeared ; the fireman said 
he had gone for orders. 

‘* There it is again,” said the grizzly-headed 
gentleman, ‘that admirable telegraph. What 
a security against accident!” 

I suppose it must be so, though I never went 
over a road before regulated in that way. 

Well, it was very much the same thing all the 
night: a little advance, when the fireman grew 
chirruppy, or our grizzly-haired friend forgot 
his griefs; then a backing or a switching; a 
waiting for orders, or a new comment on that 
extraordinary telegraph system. 

We reached Hornellsville (I think that is the 
name) in time for a late breakfast. What dash- 
ing people those were who brought us little 
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dishes of stewed ‘chicken and fried sausages, 
after such a lingering, dreadful night! Even 
the little Chicago lad ate astoundingly. I think 
he was a clerk in some connecting Railway link, 
and once or twice in his wakeful moments, he 
had insisted upon saying that, notwithstanding 
the delay, the Erie enterprise was the best reg- 
alated enterprise in this country—at which we 
all smiled, and wished the lad would drop to 
sleep again. 

When we went upon the cars again we found 
new-comers; among the rest a bridal party. 
The sight of it brought back Mrs. Sharply to me 
vividly in the chip hat she wore twenty-seven 
years ago. I never saw a more contented, rosy 
bride (I mean the one who joined us at Hor- 
nellsville); and the bridesmaids, of whom there 
were two, were so excessively cheery and blos- 
somy (if I may use the word), that it did one’s 
heart good to listen to them. What funny fel- 
lows those groomsmen were! How the maids 
laughed till the tears came, and hid their faces 
in their clean white pocket handkerchiefs! How 
their little feet bounded up from the floor in ex- 
cess of hilarity, and went down again with a 
pretty clatter of heels! 

It never occurred to me before; but are not 
groomsmen the funniest dogs in the world? I 
wondered if Punch did not keep groomsmen in 
pay for his best jokes. 

The only sober creature in the party was the 
husband. He could not have been more seri- 


ous, not if he had been married a year, or passed 


the night with us on the Erie Road. 

It was interesting to see how the sight of that 
rosy-cheeked bride—struggling with her dispo- 
sition to laugh as loud as the bridesmaids, but 
clearly feeling some considerations of dignity in 
the way—lighted up my fellow voyagers of the 
night. I think even the grizzly-headed man 
forgot the telegraph and all his vexations. 

It has even been suggested to me (but I do 
not believe it) that the bridal party had been 
telegraphed by the administration, and offered 
a free ticket, in view of restoring the passen- 
gers to amiable humor, and “‘ heading off” any 
newspaper complaints. I was in a condition to 
believe a good deal, but I do not believe this 
of either the President or of Mr. M‘Callum. 

Now, in the midst of all these bridal blushes, 
and the funny sallies of ‘‘Sam” and ‘‘Georze” 
(groomsmen always go by their first names), 
there was a jolt, a rumble (a slight bridal 
scream), and a full stop. 

The grizzly-headed man recovered his old 
manner in an instant. He went forward for 
observation. He returned presently with a re- 
port. We had run into a saw log; the cow- 
catcher was smashed to atoms; the engine was 
thrown off the track, and probably disabled ; 
and, ‘‘Gads, gentlemen,” said he, in a nervous 
manner, ‘‘I suspect we must back up some- 
where to a switch, place ourselves in position, 
and telegraph for orders. It’s an admirable 
system—that telegraph !" 

The groomsmen thought it a capital joke, 





and all the bridesmaids laughed in the jolliest 
way in the world. How easily some people dc 
laugh, to be sure! 

Poor Mistress Sharply! just now laying the 
cloth for me on our snug table in Twenty —st 
Street, and Agatha dusting the hearth and put- 
ting the mutton to boil. 

I wished I was a bride, or a groom, or any 
thing which could look on the Erie experience 
cheerily. 

I can not say accurately how long we waited. 
I think I must have dozed. My next recollec- 
tions are of swimming along among evergreen 
trees, on the banks of a frozen river, about noon- 
tide; the Chicago lad all alertness, and the 
bride all wakeful and blooming. The grizzly- 
headed man was fairly snoring. It was a hope-~ 
ful sign. 

I ventured to ask what time we might arrive 
at Jersey City? It was a new conductor, and 
he was not offended by the question, though I 
feared he might be. 

“If nothing happens, Sir,” said he (and he 
really meant no joke), ‘‘ we shall be in between 
one and two.” 

One and two! I looked at my watch. It 
was already half-past two. I looked up for ex- 
planation. 

**Oh! in the morning,” said he, cheerfully. 

My heart sank. I had slept little for two 
nights. To be landed among the savages of 
Cortlandt Street at two in the morning was 
more than I could contemplate calmly. 

I looked over my guide-book, fixed upon 
Binghamton as an important place, where ho- 
tels would be respectable at the least, and, at 
six in the evening, stopped there very wearily. 

A man with white, flaxen hair, so like in 
countenance to my meck friend, Mr. Greeley, 
that I thought I might safely trust him, advised 
me to go to the American Hotel. 

I always had little faith in physiognomy—less 
now than ever. I had abstained from a railway 
meal (in Owego, I think) for the sake of a good, 
hearty, quiet dinner in my inn at night. 

They served me, at the “American,” with a 
little hard nubbin of steak, whether beef, or ven- 
ison, or mutton, I can not say. And the Irish 
maid, who served it in a long, cold hall, seemed 
to think I was ‘‘ coming the genteel strongly,” 
to be eating warm meat at that hour. 

The host, a brisk, weazen-faced old man, 
who was swearing in a cheery manner, when |] 
came in, about having pinched his finger in the 
door, was of a conversational turn; and inform- 
ed me that his establishment consumed half a 
ton of coal a day, and ‘‘ not half warm at that,” 
said he. I think he was a truthfal man, though 
he swore badly. 

I am sorry I can not recommend hisinn. A 
scullion—or somebody who might have been, 
and who made my chamber-fire in a stove abeut 
the size of a quart cup—swore as badly as 
his master. It seemed to me a method they had 
of keeping warm. 

I was _to leave next morning by the Cincin- 
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nati express train, and reach New York at half- 
past three. So, being aroused at six, or there- 
about, and breakfasting upon a remnant of that 
steak, I, in company with four or five others, 
rode to the station, where we were startled by 
the announcement, on the telegraphic black- 
board of the establishment, that the ‘‘Cincin- 
nati train was six hours behind time.” 

And what amazed me most was, that nobody, 
from the ticket-seller down to the hackmen, 
seemed at all surprised. 

‘* Lauk, suds!” said one of the men I con- 
sulted, ‘that's nothing. She ain’t up to time 
any day these three wecks.” 

Fortunately, however, there was a mail-train 
leaving Owego at seven o'clock, or thereabout 
(I have grown careless about times), which the 
ticket-master informed me would land me in 
New York by half-past six. 

There was no other resource. I entered the 
mail-train, bade adieu to Binghamton (it may 
be a fine place), and dashed on for New York. 
But it was by short dashes. I had no concep- 
tion of the multitude of post-offices which exist 
in that section of country. 

There was no bridal party to relieve it all. 
There was, however, a pleasant group of three 
middle-aged ladies, accompanied by a senti- 
mental and somewhat lymphatic girl, occupied 
mostly in sleep and novel-reading, and by a 
thin, bilious-looking cavalier, who excited the 
merriment of his little group by drinking brandy 
out of a flask. What small things charm one 
on the Erie Road! And how far a little good- 
humor goes toward relieving the tedium of a 
mail-train ! 

What a flow of spirits that short, thin cava- 
lier in the drab coat kept up! How he relieved 
those poor women—half dozing, half stupefied, 
altogether fatigued, and tumbled, and dusty— 
with his pleasant pantomime! Hoy Sally-Ann 
laughed, and then subsided into sleepiness! 
How they ate dough-nuts, and how they tit- 
tered at the funny tin dipper—such a funny 
dipper—with a handle, and all that! 

There was an old lady, with a small band- 
box, who, in the latter part of the day, came 
and took a seat beside me. (I think I have a 
family look about me, and a trusty one.) 

‘*T bean’t accustomed much to travelin’ in 
carrs,” said she. 

** Ah! indeed,” said Mr. Sharply. 

**No, not much,” said she; ‘‘ most afear'’d 
on ’em. But la! Sir, some folks an’t. My 
sister Lucy, neow, says she'd jist as leeves as 
not.” 

I can not now recall my reply to this observa- 
tion. But the old lady went on. 

She was’nt used to ‘‘ carrs;” she wondered 
what time we should get into Jersey City, or if 
it would be dark. I told her I feared it would 
be. 

** Well, then, that’s real aukard for me,” said 
she. ‘You see, I’m a goin to Newark (strong 
accent on the ark); my darter’s ben a stayin’ 
along back with my sister who lives in Newark, 





and she’s expectin’ me to-night, and I've never 
ben to Newark, and not bein accustomed much to 
travelin’ in carrs, you see it’s kinder aukard for 
me.” 

I told her it was very simple; that the trains 
on that road left very regularly, and it was only 
half an hour’s ride. 

‘*Thankee, Sir,” said she; ‘‘ and is the carrs 
not very far to go to?” 

I told her they were just by. 

‘Oh! thankee, Sir,” said she; ‘and if 
you'd be so kind, Sir, as to show me the way 
when we gits in? for, you see, I an’t much accus- 
tomed to travelin’ in carrs.” 

I told her I would, with pleasure. 

“And, if you'd be so good, Sir, I’ve got a 
couple of bundles—my darter’s things, which I 
thought she’d be a-wantin’, being in a strange 
place—and if you'd be so good, Sir, as to carry 
‘em across for me ?— Oh, thankee, J can carry 
the band-box, it’s no great lift.” 3 

I told her I would. [ Weak, sensitive Mr. 
Sharply.] 

‘** And the umbril, if you’d be so good, Sir.” 

I told her I would. [To be read by Mrs. 
Sharply, if she sees this, in a deprecatory tone.} 

‘You see, Sir,” continued the old lady, “1 
*spose they’d be expectin’ on me at Newark, 
and I guess they'll be a-gittin’ tea for me, and 
I shouldn't like to be keepin’ on ’em a-waitin’.” 

I nodded, as much as to say my friend was 
acting very prudently. 

Well, we arrived at length. I took the bun- 
dles, the ‘“‘umbril,” and the old lady to the 
‘* Newark carrs.” 

I was ferried over the river—the clock struck 
ten as I landed. Poor Mistress Sharply! ‘The 
dinner of yesterday was,spoiled with waiting, 
the dinner of to-day spoiled, the tea spoiled, 
Mistress Sharply’s temper a/most spoiled. 

** And how has all this happened ?” said Mrs. 
Sharply, kissing me conjugally. 

‘*My dear,” said I, kissing her conjugally, 
**T came by the Erie road!” 


I met Jaundice the other day, who was with 
me on the Lake-shore train and took the Cen- 
tral road. 

‘* Ah, Sharply,” said he, ‘‘ how d’ye do? you 
took the Erie road, I think ?” 

** Ye-es, Erie road,” said I. 

“Get in in good time ?” 

‘*Oh, I stopped—stopped over night at Bing- 
hamton.” 

“*Oh, you did, eh? Pleasant place enough, 
Binghamton, is’nt it?” 

‘* Ye-es—pleasant.” 

‘It’s a relief to stop at night, on those d—d 
long roads.” 

‘*Oh, yes, quite,” said I. 

** But it won't do for business men,” said he, 
dashing off. 

‘**No, I suppose not,” said I. 

When I travel by the Erie again (if I ever 
do), I think it will be in summer time, when 
the days are long and the nights warm. 


~~ wa ee ee te GO Ole Aaa 

















‘**PAS ENCORE.” 
father and mother were of that ancient 
French aristocracy who suffered so severe- 
ly for their King and their Church in the terri- 


ble Revolution. They were both children of 
emigrants; and when their families were re- 
stored, with the Bourbons, they were married 
to each other by their parents’ desire. But, 
like your own cavaliers, the once wealthy no- 
blesse of France never fully recovered the pos- 
sessions they had lost. We were very poor; 
and it was consequently with a great deal of 
pleasure that my father read a letter from an 
old aunt of his own, who was rich and child- 
less, offering to make me her heiress, if, on ac- 
quaintance, she should like me. I was to be 
sent to her as soon as possible; and if she ap- 
proved of my manners and disposition, I was to 
reside with her, as her adopted daughter, till 
her death. I can not say J was at ali pleased 
at the idea of leaving that dear Paris, and en- 
tombing myself in an old chateau; but—gque 
faire ?—it was the will of my parents, and I 
might not dispute it. I was consequently dis- 
patched with all convenient speed to my an- 


cient relative, and arrived safely, after rather a | 


tedious journey, at her house, having been es- 
corted thither by a gentleman who was her 
neighbor, on his return home. It was such 
an old house—built, they said, by Vauban ; 
and certainly there were traces of fortification 
about it. The domestics looked as if they had 
waited on Noah, and survived the Deluge. 
One of these antiquities ushered me into my 
aunt’s presence. She was seated in an im- 
mense saloon, near a stove—for it was cold— 
and had, like her apartment, a certain air of 
faded grandeur. She retained the dress of the 
court-days of Louis Seize; her hair was dress- 
ed a la Marie Antoinette, and she was highly 
rouged. She received me with an expression 
of sensibility that rather entertained than touch- 
ed me, seeing she had so long ignored my ex- 
istence and that of my father. 

After her embraces and welcomes were end- 
ed, she turned and introduced me to an old lady 
who sat near her, bending over an embroid- 
ery-frame. It was Madame de Bernis, her 
friend and dame de compagnie. She was a great 
deal older than my aunt, and had a terrible face ; 
it haunts my dreams sometimes even now. Her 
nose and chin nearly met; her cheeks were 
sunken ; her hair white as snow; she also was 
highly rouged, and the color gave a false lustre 
to a large pair of cold faded blue eyes, which, 
once seen, could never be forgotten. 

‘* Madame de Bernis,” said my aunt, in a low 
voice, ‘has been my faithful companion for 
over thirty years. If she were not so much old- 
er than myself, I should have left her my for- 
tune, but it is quite unlikely that she should 
survive me. You need not look at me so won- 
deringly. In addition to her many infirmities, 
she is deaf, and hears not a word we say.” 

Supper was now announced, and when the 
meal was finished, my aunt asked me if I would 
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not like to go to bed, as I must be tired with my 
journey. 

‘*T hope you are not timid,” she said, as she 
bade me good night; ‘‘I like courage even in 
a young girl. However, your room is separated 
from mine only by the picture-gallery, and you 
can come to me if you feel alarmed.” 

Now, by character, I am very timid, though at 
the moment I did not like to avow it, and my 
transit from my aunt’s chamber, through a gal- 
lery of staring, faded portraits, did not tend to 
encourage me. The room destined for my oc- 
cupation was a large one, entirely hung round 
with mirrors. Whichever way I turned, I be- 
held a shadowy mimic on the walls, the move- 
ment along which became so painful to me that 
I hurried into bed, although the couch, placed 
in an alcove, looked so dark and solemn after 
my little Paris bed, that I had at first shrunk 
from it. 

I had been asleep about an hour or two, when 
a slight rustling noise awoke me. I looked up, 
and to my horror saw my aunt’s dame de com- 
pagnie, Madame de Bernis, sitting beside the 
bed. Hercold still eyes were fixed on me, look- 
ing, if possible, more ghastly than by day, and 
in her hand she held a very bright clasp-knife, 
open. I was so terrified I could neither speak 
nor move, but lay watching her, whilst she never 
took her eyes off me. Every now and then she 
passed her finger along the edge of the knife, 
as if to feel if it were sharp enough, then mut- 
tering ‘‘ Pas encore,” let it drop again on her 
lap. 

Mes amies, I can not tell you half my fear. 
Nothing in the whole course of my after-life has 
ever equaled the horror of thathour. I thought 
a prayer ; I could not utter a sound, not even a 
cry for help. So passed a period of time which 
seemed to me an eternity. At length once 
more muttering ‘‘ Pas encore,” she rose, de- 
scended from the alcove, and disappeared in the 
large dark chamber; for my night-light sufficed 
only to enlighten the recess. I fainted. When 
I recovered my senses, it was daylight: the cold 
gray dawn was stealing through the jalousies ; 
I shivered, and felt so ill I could scarcely move. 
At length my aunt’s femme de chambre came to 
assist at my morning toilet, and I told her all 
my night’s misery. Sic smiled incredulously, 
and observed that 

‘* Mademoiselle must have had a disagreeable 
dream. There was no entrance or egress from 
her room, save through madame’s, and Madame 
de Bernis slept in the other wing of the chateau, 
and was very lame.” 

Her words could not, however, convince me 
against the evidence of my senses. At break- 
fast, I told my aunt every thing ; but she refused 
to believe it was any thing but a dream, ‘“‘a 
fancy, an indigestion.” 

A gloom possessed my mind the whole day. 
Naturally, I was enjowée and amusing; I was 
now absent, sad, and dull. Madame de Verg- 
nier, my aunt, did not find her boudoir greatly 





enlivened by her young guest. She did her 
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best, good lady, to divert my mind, but one 
does not easily recover from such a shock of the 
nerves. 

It was with inexpressible horror I saw night 
approach ; and at length, unable to bear the 
idea of sleeping alone again, I supplicated my 
aunt to let her maid stay with me all night. 
She seemed a little vexed and discomposed at 
the request, but assented to it nevertheless; and 
Agathe, a pretty, nice-mannered brunette, was 
to be my companion for the nonce. 

I fell asleep, tolerably confident of safety, 
but awoke again at the same hour to behold 
once more that terrible apparition—again that 
cold gray glance—again that glittering knife— 
again that hissing murmur of ‘‘ Pas encore.” 
In an agony of horror, I shook the girl sleeping 
beside me. 

** Look, look, Agathe—she is there!” The 
aroused sleeper rubbed her eyes, yawned heav- 
ily, and then looking lazily round, exclaimed: 

‘* Mais, qu’est-ce-que c’est, mademoiselle ?” 

I pointed, in horror, to the old woman. She 
replied, in answer to the gesture, ‘‘Je ne vois 
rien.” 

Could it be possible? I passed my hand over 
my eyes; when I removed it, she was gone; 
and, overpowered by the conviction that I had 
beheld a visitant from the world of spirits, I fell 
into a violent fit of hysterics. Agathe went 
and called my aunt, and related all she knew 
of the cause of my seizure. Madame de Verg- 
nier was astonished, and even angry. 

‘«The child must be a fo//e,”’ she said. ‘‘Ma- 
dame de Bernis was alive; it could not, there- 
fore, be her ghost. She could not tell what 
was to be done.” 

I was too ill to leave my bed till late in the 
day, and I need scarcely tell you how I dread- 
ed returning to it. I entreated my aunt to let 
me sleep in some other room, and, though she 
was vexed at the trouble and disarrangement, 
she permitted it, and assigned me a dressing- 
room outside her own room, but not opening 
into it. 

It was small, comfortable-looking, and re- 
minded me of my own little chamber in the Rue 
de la Ferme des Matthurins. I hoped that here, 
at least, I should be at peace. But no, About 
midnight, that awful rustling of silk awoke me, 
and once more my eyes opened upon the eold 
gray eyes and the glittering steel; once more I 
heard that awful whisper, ‘‘ Pas encore.” 

Then came that long, horrid watch of both 
of us, followed, on my part—when again she 
disappeared—by a sort of delirium. Under its 
influence, I rose as soon as it was dawn, dressed 
myself, and stole down stairs. An old porter 
had just opened the hall-door ; I brushed hastily 
past him, ran down the steps, and hurried up 
the avenue. I have no recollection of what fol- 
lowed, till I found myself in a strange room and 
in another house. A nurse was sitting by the 





bedside, and a table with medicine bottles, 


etc., testified to the fact that I had been very | der those (to me) awful words, ‘‘ Pas encore !” 





ill. I fancied I had had a horrid dream, and 
asked my attendant where I was, and where 
mamma was. She uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure, and went out of the 
room. 

In a few minutes she returned with my moth- 
er, who shed tears of delight over me as she em- 
braced me. After a time, I learned from them 
that I had been found insensible on the steps 
of my fellow-traveler’s door, and recognizing 
me, he had had me brought in, and sent for a 
doctor. The physician had found me delirious, 
and pronounced me in a brain fever ; from which 
I had just recovered, though every one had de- 
spaired of my life. My parents had been sent 
for by my aunt, as soon as she heard of my es- 


| eape and discovery; and she told them I had 


given symptoms of the approaching disease by 
fancying that I was haunted by her old dame 
de compagnie. My mother added that I had 
never ceased crying out, during the period of 
my delirium, ‘‘ Pas encore.” 

With a profound shudder, I heard the words, 
and recalled my past mental sufferings. I re- 
lated my tale to mamma, and—judge of my 
distress and annoyance—she heard it as the 
ravings of returning delirium, or the vision of 
a troubled brain! In addition to the torture 
I had endured, I had to support the mortifica- 
tion of being heard with incredulity. 

“But was it really only a delirium?” asked 
Portia. 

You shall hear. My aunt, when I recovered, 
showed no wish for the renewal of my visit ; 
nor would all the gold of Mexico have induced 
me to sleep beneath her roof again; therefore 
my parents took me back to Paris, under the 
impression that my chance of being a rich heir- 
ess was ended. 

Three years afterward came another letter 
from Madame de Vergnier: she wrote to apolo- 
gize for my sufferings, and at the same time to 
acknowledge their reality. Madame de Bernis 
was dead, and when in extremis had sent for her 
benefactress, and confessed that she had actual- 
ly sat beside my bed, night after night, in hopes 
of terrifying me away, and becoming herself my 
aunt’s heiress. She had bribed the femme de 
chambre to take part in this nefarious plot, which 
might have destroyed either my life or reason, 
and now repented of it, and implored forgive- 
ness. Madame de Vergnier was much shocked ; 
she confronted the maid with the dying woman, 
and fully ascertained the truth of the confession. 
The woman had been dismissed withont a char- 
acter, and Madame de Bernis wa: so to an- 
swer for her crime at a higher tri). 1. We 
were all invited, now, to the chater., and ac- 
cepted the invitation. I was a little nervous 
the first night, but I got over it after a time, 
and we were all very happy together. Madame 
de Vergnier left me her fortune; but I think I 
paid a fearful price to win it. For many a year 
afterward, I could never hear without a shud- 
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UNITED STATES. 

Congress, the opening weeks of the session | 
were mainly given up to general discussion upon 
the various subjects embraced in the President’s | 
Message. The principal topics were the Slavery | 
question in its various aspects, and the doctrine of | 
“ Squatter Sovereignty.”—The House, by a vote 
of 112 to 108, admitted Mr. Whitfield to his seat as 
delegate from Kansas.—Action has been taken on a 
few subjects of general interest.—The prepayment 
of postage on transient printed matter has been 
made compulsory.—An appropriation of $150,000 
has been voted for a steamer to be used in the reve- 
nue service, at the discretion of the President, with 
the tacit understanding that it is to be employed 
near New York, with a special view to the relief of 
vessels wrecked or in distress.—The Senate, while 
concurring in the House bill granting medals to 
the members of the Arctic Exploring Expedition, 
rejected the proposition to purchase copies of Dr. 
Kane’s Narrative.—In the House resolutions were 
offered by Mr. Etheridge, of Tennessee, declaring 
that the proposition to open the African Slave 
Trade was abhorrent to the sentiments of the 
Christian and civilized world; and by Mr. Orr, of 
South Carolina, that the repeal of the laws against 


this traffic was inexpedient, and contrary to the | 


settled policy of this country; the former resolu- 
tion pdssed by a vote of 152 to 57, and the latter 


with only eight dissenting votes.—In the Senate | 
a call has been made upon the President to furnish | 
the correspondence with the Government of the | 
Netherlands, in relation to the refusal of the Dutch | 
Minister to testify in the case of Herbert, when on | 
trial for killing Keating. The conduct of the Min- | 


ister is disapproved by both Governments, and he 
has been transferred from this country to Den- 


mark.—Judge Lecompte and Marshal Donelson, | 


whose conduct in Kansas has been extremely un- 
satisfactory, have been removed by the President, 
and the nominations of James O. Harrison and 
William Spencer in their places, have been con- 
firmed by the Senate. The most important 
measures now under consideration are those relat- 
ing to the proposed reduction of the tariff, the Pa- 
cific Railway, territorial affairs, increase of com- | 
pensation to officers of the army and navy, the ex- | 
tension of several important patents, the regular | 
appropriation bills, and the mail service to be per- 
formed by ocean steamers. In view of the refusal | 
of Congress to continue the increased compensa- 
tion, Mr. Collins requests the Government to pur- 
chase his line of steamers.——The inhabitants of 
that portion of New Mexico recently acquired by 
the ‘‘ Gadsden Purchase,” have sent a delegate to 
Washington requesting that this district may be 
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be ys into a Territory, under the name of Arizo- 
; they represent the Territory to have an area 
bem to the State of Pennsylvania, with a popula- 
tion of ten or fifteen thousand, and that the phys- 
ical features of the country preclude them from en- 
| joying any benefit from the administration of New 
Mexico, while they are exposed to the attacks of 
hostile Indians.——The delegate from Minnesota 
presented a petition that this Territory might be 
admitted into the Union as a State, and the Terri- 
torial Committee of the Senate have prepared a bill 
for that purpose. 

The subjoined table presents a view of the pop- 
ular and electoral vote at the recent election. 
The returns from Texas and California are not 
quite complete. In South Carolina the electors 
are chosen by the Legislature, by which the Dem- 
ocratic electors were chosen unanimously. The 
full vote of the State is about 40,000, which would 
probably have been divided nearl¥ as in our esti- 
mate: 
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It will be seen that the Democrats, casting 45 
per cent. of the popular vote, have 59 per cent. of 
the electors; the Republicans, with 30 per cent. of 
the popular vote, choose 39 per cent. of the elect- 
ors; while the Americans, with 25 per cent. of the 
vote, secure only : per cent. of the electors. The 
vote, by sections, is as follows : 
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Many of the State Legislatures are now in ses- 
sion, and the Messages of the respective Governors 
present some points worthy of record. The Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi says that the South would be 
justified in resisting, should Congress undertake 
to interfere with slavery in the States; or with the 
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traffic in slaves between the States ; or take any ac- 
tion in the District of Columbia injurious to the 
tranquillity or rights and honor of the Slavehold- 
ing States; or refuse to admit a new Slavehold- 
ing State as such; or prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories ; or repeal, or neglect to enforce the Fugi- 
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tive Slave Law. He recommends aConvention of give bonds, in the sum of five hundred dollars for 
Southern States to concert a plan of action.—The each colored seaman, that he shall not leave the 
Governor of Chio recommends that this State vessel; the bonds to be forfeited in case that the 
should demand retrenchment and reform in the ‘ stipulation is not adhered to. The British consul 
administration of the National Government; and at Charleston has issued a circular directed to En- 
complains that citizens of Ohio have been debarred glish mariners, calling special attention to this 
from their rights in Kansas, and in going to and law, and announcing his intention to refuse to in- 
returning from that Territory. If the General terfere i in any case of willful or careless neglect to 
Government refuses to interfere for their protec- _ comply with its requisitions. 
tion, he maintains that it is the right and duty of | Much temporary alarm was excited during the 
the State so todo. He thinks, however, that the | month of December, by reports of contemplated 
worst is past in Kansas, since Governor Geary | | negro insurrections in various parts of the South. 
manifests a disposition to protect Free-State set- In Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, the 
tlers.—The Governor of Missouri urges the import- | Carolinas, and Virginia, there seems to have been 
ance of a railway to the Pacific, and animadverts | little ground for alarm, though many arrests were 
upon the “ mistaken policy of making our main | made, and several persons were summarily ex- 
lines of communication to the Pacific coast through | ecuted. In Kentucky, near Dover, six negroes 
the possessions of foreign powers.”——-The Gov-| were hung. In the iron region of Tennessee, 
ernor of New York urges an appropriation to com- | where large numbers of slaves are employed under 
plete the enlargement of the canals ; recommends | the charge of a few whites, there seems to have 
the passage of a law regulating the sale of intoxi- | been something like a concerted plot. In Nash- 
eating liquors; points out sundry defects in the | ville the City Council directed the employment of 
municipal government of the city of New York, | additional police force, prohibited negro schools 
and commends the whole subject to the careful | and preaching, and directed the arrest of all sus- 
consideration of the Legislature. While he dis- | pected free negroes. It appears probable that the 
claims any right or purpose to interfere with the | apprehensions of contemplated outrages were not 
domestic institutions of any State, he affirms it to | wholly groundless; but there is no good reason to 
be the fixed determination of New York to oppose | credit the existence of any extended plot. 
the extension of slavery in the Territories of the The Southern Convention assembled at Savan- 
United States. He reviews the causes which led | nah on the 8th of December. Suggestions were 
to the recent disturbances in Kansas, and recom- | offered having for their object the encouragement 
mends an appropriation to relieve the necessities | of Southern industry and trade. It was voted that 
of the settlers in that Territory.—The Governor of | the National Government has no power to con- 
Pennsylvania announces that the interest on the | struct a railway to the Pacific; but a recommend- 
funded debt of the State due at the two last semi- | ation was adopted urging the several States to con- 
annual periods was paid, and that the February | struct a road along the line of the thirty-second 
payment will be promptly met from the funds now | parallel of latitude, and urging Congress to trans- 
in the Treasury. He condemns the repeal of the | port the mail between New Orleans and Califor- 
Missouri Compromise, and the proposition for the | nia by the Tehuantepec route. Resolutions were 
reopening of the African Slave Trade. offered recommending the reopening of the African 
The State Capitol of Vermont, at Montpelier, | Slave Trade, but they were rejected by a large 
was destroyed by fire on the 6th of January, the | majority. 
bare walls only remaining standing. Among the Charles B. Huntington, a New York broker, has 
losses which can not be repaired is that of the col- | been convicted of forgeries to an immense amount. 
lections in the apartment of the State Naturalist. | The forged paper was used mainly as collateral se- 
In Utah, Judge Drummond charged the Grand | curity for the purpose of raising money, and was 
Jury that the Mormon ceremony of ‘‘ sealing” does | for a considerable time redeemed before maturity. 
not constitute a legal marriage, and instructed | At his trial his counsel declared that the whole 
them to indict all ‘‘ sealed’’ persons who had not | amount of forgeries amounted to fifteen or twenty 
been legally married, especially in cases where two | millions of dollars. The defense set up was that 
or more women are found cohabiting with one man. | he was affected with an irresistible propensity to 
A statement has been published showing the prev- | forgery, which amounted to moral insanity; and 
alence of polygamy among the Mormon dignitaries. | that he was not therefore responsible for his acts. 
Brigham Young has 68 “‘ wives ;”’ the 13 members | This defense proved unavailing, and he was sen- 
of the Council have 171 “‘ wives;” of these Heber | tenced to the State Prison for four years and ten 
C. Kimball, the President, has 57; Lorenzo Snow, | months—the longest term allowed by law. 
a cripple, has 25; several others have more than a SOUTHERN AMERICA, 
dozen each; none of them less than 3. The 26 In Mexico the Government has gained the as- 
members of the House of Representatives have | cendancy. Puebla, the head-quarters of the Church 
157, of whom seven have ten or more; and only six | party, which had risen against the Administration, 
have less than three. The five officers of the House | has been taken. Vidaurri, after having gained 
have 22. Forty-five public men have thus among | considerable advantages entered into terms with 
them 418 ‘‘ wives.” Comonfort, by which he abandoned his designs of 
The Legislature of South Carolina has made | establishing the new republic of Sierra Madre, and 
several important modifications in the law impris- | the revolted States of New Leon and Coahuila 
oning colored seamen who arrive at the ports of | agreed to return to the Mexican Confederation. 
that State. In case a vessel is driven in by stress | An attempt at insurrection was made at Guana- 
of weather, mutiny, or other unavoidable cause, | juato, but it was easily suppressed. The present 
the colored seamen are exempted from imprison- | political lull has not secured public safety, for rob- 
ment, in case they remain on board, or in any place beries are represented as unusually frequent. The 
appointed by a competent magistrate. If the ves- | relations between Mexico and Great Britain present 
sel come in voluntarily, the master is allowed to an amicable aspect. Santa Anna has issued an ad- 
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dress protesting against the sequestration of his | 
property, and denouncing President Comonfort. 

Peru is convulsed by revolutionary movements. 
President Castilla is unpopular in the provinces on 
account of his supposed proclivity to religious | 
toleration, and for sundry other reasons. The | 
latest attempt at insurrection seems to be in the 
interest of General Vivanco, in whose favor the | 
steam frigate Apurimac “‘ pronounced” on the 16th | 
of November. The captain was put on shore, and | 
a subordinate officer took the command; the mu- 
tineers then boarded another government vessel, 
from which they took the guns. and public money, 
when both vessels sailed away together. Presi- 
dent Castilla has proclaimed the insurrectionists to 
be pirates, and dispatched such naval force as was 
at his command in pursuit; but as this was infe- 
rior to the force of the mutineers, its prospect of 
success was not considered very flattering. 

The southern portions of Buenos Ayres are suf- 
fering from the incurs‘ons of hostile Indians, with- 
out possessing the power to repel them. 

In Nicaragua, at the latest dates, the prospects 
of Walker were exceedingly gloomy. The advant- 
ages gained at Massaya and Granada were more 
showy than substantial. Early in November the 
Costa Ricans invaded Nicaragua from the south, 
and took possession of San Juan del Sur; Walker 
advanced upon them, when they retreated to Rivas ; 
Walker made a second attack upon Massaya; but 
was unsuccessful, and fell back upon Granada, fol- 
lowed by the enemy. He was forced to abandon 


Granada, which he destroyed, to prevent its afford- 
ing shelter to the enemy. The best portion of his 
troops, under the command of General Henning- 
sen, took refuge in a neighboring church, where 


they were besieged by the Costa Ricans. Walker, 
with the remainder, got on board a steamer on the 
lake, and hovered in sight of his beleagured troops, 
without being able to afford them any assistance. 
He had previously sent his sick and wounded to 
an island in the lake, and a report was spread that 
they had been massacred by the natives. Much 
sympathy has been aroused in the United States 
in view of the perilous position of the adventurers. 
Recent steamers have carried out considerable as- 
sistance in men, money, and provisions. But so 
uncertain was the prospect of this aid being of es- 
sential service, that General Goicuria requested 
that the steamer Granada, from Aspinwall, might 
be directed to stop at Greytown to bring away 
such of the followers of Walker as might be able 
and disposed to leave. The agent of the steamer 
promised to comply with the request, solely, as he 
says, ‘‘on the score of humanity.” Private letters 
from Nicaragua describe the condition of the ad- 
venturers as most deplorable. 
EUROPE. 

The Arctic discovery ship Resolute, abandoned in 
the polar seas, recovered by an American whaler, 
and bought and refitted by our Government, in 
order that it might be presented to the British 
Government, arrived at Spithead on the 12th of 
December. Her arrival was received with every 
mark of satisfaction, and at Cowes she was visited 
by the Queen and Royal Family.—The necessary 
funds have been subscribed for the construction of 
the Transatlantic Telegraph, and contracts have 
been entered into for the manufacture of the cable, 
which it is hoped will be laid in the course of 
next summer.—War has been officially declared by 





Great Britain against Persia; the orders for the 


sailing of the expedition have reached Bombay. 
It consists of nine war-steamers and twenty-six 
sailing transports, having on board 6000 soldiers, 
besides camp-followers. The commander is Ad- 
miral Sir Henry Leeke, who is in his 70th year, 
and is said to have seen very little active service. 
The vessels are to rendezvous at Bassadore, in the 
Gulf of Persia, whence they are to proceed to Kar- 
rack, a dreary and desolate spot, but convenient 
for operations against the mainland, and especially 
against Bushire, which place is to be assailed by 
gun-boats. Intelligence has in the meanwhile 
reached England that Herat had fallen, early in 
October, into the hands of the Persians; that the 
whole surrounding territory was occupied by the 
forces of the Shah, and that the Affghan tribes were 
giving in their adhesion. Orders have been dis- 
patched from St. Petersburg to concentrate an 
army of at least 40,000 men on the Persian frontier, 
to watch the course of events. It is not at all im- 
probable that Russia will undertake to support 
Persia, and that a war between England and Rus- 
sia will spring up from this cause.—Mr. Villiers, 
brother to Lord Clarendon, has been appointed 
Minister to this country. 

Another cause of apprehension for the tranquil- 
lity of Europe is found in the relations between 
Prussia and Switzerland, growing out of the re- 
cent occurrences in Neufchatel. The King of 
Prussia, in his speech at the opening of the Cham- 
bers, says significantly, that while he wishes to 
bring about a settlement in harmony with the dig- 
nity of his crown, by means of negotiations with 
the European Powers, he will not nevertheless al- 
low his long-suffering patience to be turned into 
a weapon against his rights. The Prussian Min- 
ister had received an audience from the President 
of the Swiss Confederation, at which he formally 
demanded the liberation of the Neufchatel prison- 
ers. A similar demand was made by the Minis- 
ters of Austria, Bavaria, and Baden, in accord- 
ance with a decision of the German Dict that the 
sovereignty of the Canton belongs to the King of 
Prussia. The Swiss Federal Council refused to 
grant an unconditional pardon to the prisoners, 
but declared that it wished to reopen friendly rela- 
tions with Prussia, and was ready to negotiate. 

An attempt has been made to assassinate the 
King of Naples. While he was reviewing the 
troops, a soldier, named Milano, rushed from the 
ranks and endeavored to stab the King with a bay- 
onet. His blow failed to reach its object, and he 
was knocked down and secured. Milano was sub- 
sequently executed. His last words were, ‘It is 
glorious to die for our country and for liberty.” 
—King Ferdinand during the month of October 
granted pardons to 41 political prisoners.—An in- 
surrection broke out in Sicily on the 22d of No- 
vember, and though the first outbreak was put 
down, it is affirmed that the insurrection is spread- 
ing in the interior of the island. 

THE EAST. 

It is generally believed in China that the rebels 
will soon be in possession of Shanghai. There are 
reports of dissensions in their body. It is affirmed 
that the ‘Eastern King” caused the ‘‘ Western 
King”’ to be put to death some years ago, and 
keeping his death secret, caused his own son to as- 
sume his name and post; and that he now aspires 
to the throne of the ‘‘Heavenly King.”—Two 
British steamers have been sent to Whampoa, in 
consequence of some outrage committed by the 
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Chinese authorities upon a vessel bearing English | 
colors.—A public meeting has been held at Hong 
Kong to take into consideration the state of the 
colony as affected by the alleged misrule of the 
Governor.—The American Consul at Foo-chow, 
failing to obtain satisfaction for the murder of Mr. 
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Cunningham, an American citizen, has dirécted 
American vessels not to pay the duties to the Chi- 
nese authorities ; and the British Consul has noti- 
fied them that unless the payment is enforced from 
Americans, the English must also be exempted 
from paying. 





Literary 


Faust, a Tragedy, translated from the German of 
Gortue, by Cuares T. Brooks. (Published 
by Ticknor and Fields.) Of the numerous En- 
glish translations of Faust, none have attempted 
to give a perfect representation of the measure and 
rhyme of the original. Some of them have been 
betrayed into the most extraordinary errors of 
construction and sense. In spite of the ingenious 
reasoning of Mr. Brooks in his preface, we doubt 
the possibility of giving the merely English reader 
an adequate idea of the spirit and form of that 
wonderful poem. The words are wedded to the 
thought in the plastic soul of the creator, and | 
no second nuptials can reproduce the exquisite | 
and vital beauty of the original union. Indeed, | 
we cherish but a slender faith in the possibility of | 
preserving the inimitable glow and colors of life | 
in any version of a truly great poem. We admit | 
that there are examples to the contrary in the Ger- | 
man translations of Homer by Voss, and of Shaks- 
peare by Tieck and Schlegel; but, notwithstand- 
ing the singular affinity of the German language 
with Greek and English idioms, we are not per- 
suaded that such cases show any thing but excep- 
tions to the general rule. Certainly the greatest 
successes of poetic translation into English are not 
adapted to increase our faith in the reproduction 
of living poetry in a strange tongue. Mr. Brooks 
has attempted more than any of his predecessors. 
He has engaged in an enterprise which, in com- 
mon hands, we should not hesitate to call auda- 
cious. It has been his aim not only to embody 
the spirit of Faust in poetical English, but to rep- 
resent the exact form and features of that strange 
weird poem. In Mr. Brooks this is not audacity, 
but a just consciousness of remarkable powers. He 
is qualified for the work by endowments and cul- 
ture which we think are possessed by no other 
English writer. At this moment we recollect but 
one, and he a countryman of our own, who even 
approaches Mr. Brooks in this respect. A few 
more years of severe experience may make him 
the equal of the present translator. Mr. Brooks 
is a thorough master of the German language. 
This might seem to follow of course in the case of 
a scholar attempting to grapple with a poem pre- 
senting such peculiar and almost insurmountable 
difficulties as Faust. But the versions both of 
Shelley and of Lord Leveson Gower—if the frag- 
mentary imitations of the former deserve to be 
called versions—are full of philological blunders 
which indicate but a school-boy’s knowledge of 
the language. Mr. Brooks, moreover, has a great 
deal more than a superficial acquaintance with the 
whole range of German literature. This has been 
the favorite specialty of his studies for many years. 
He is no less familiar with its spirit and essence 
than with its manifold forms of beauty. His prac- 
tice in translation has been various and successful. 
He possesses that refined tact, if we may so callit, 








in the perception of the delicacies of expression, 


Hatires, 


which can be obtained only from long exercise 
combined with rare natural instincts. But more 
than this, he has a poet's soul and a poet's tongue. 
He can not only study but sing. He has, accord- 
ingly, produced an admirable poem in this trans- 
lation. It is an excellent Faust—in form, in sub. 
stance, in rhythmical flow it is Goethe's Faust ; it 
is far more Goethe's Faust than any preceding En- 
glish version; and if it has not the living, subtle, 
aromal spirit, the matchless edge of irony, the soft 
auroral beauty fringing clouds of thunderous as- 
pect which vivify the wondrous original, it is be- 
cause he is but a man and no magician. He has 
not seized the fleeting, aerial splendors which no 
art can reproduce in a foreign sky, but he has 
given as vivid a picture of them as can be accom- 
plished by the painter’s skill. 

Essays, Bucgraphecal, and Critical, by Henny T. 
TucKERMAN, (Published by Phillips, Sampson, and 
Co.) The character of this work is critical rather 
than constructive, but it belongs to an order of 
criticism that demands a rare combination of qual- 
ities for its successfu] exercise. It is not occupied 
with verbal analysis and comparison, nor with the 
mere record of biographical facts, nor even with 
discussions from an ewsthetic point of view; but 
with synthetic representations of various modes 
of life and being as illustrated by eminent historic- 
al personages in a wide and diversified sphere of 
action. Thus Washington as a patriot, Daniel 
Boone as a pioneer, Southey as a man of letters, 
Savage as a literary adventurer, De Witt Clinton 
as a national economist, Governeur Morris as the 
American statesman, and Franklin as the Ameri- 
can philosopher, furnish themes for elaborate por- 
traitures, in which the events in the lives of their 
subjects serve for the illustration of important 
general truths. Without an uncommon share both 
of culture, reflection, and good sense, such a mode 
of treatment might easily diverge into dreary com- 
monplace, or an affected effort for originality. 
Mr. Tuckerman keeps at a wise distance from each 
of these fatal extremes. His remarks are founded 
on a thorough study of the characters which he has 
selected for discussion; he strives to penetrate the 
secret of their inmost life, though without any ar- 
tificial subtlety or refinement; their relative posi- 
tion in literature or public affairs is exhibited 
from a comprehensive stand-point; and the sum- 
ming up of their qualities is made with discrimi- 
nation and force. The work betrays a familiar 
acquaintance with literary and artistic history as 
well as the course of political events. It is every 
where marked by a spirit of choice and elegant 
scholarship, although its practical views, its apt 
illustrations, and its chaste and impressive diction 
eminently adapt it for popular reading. Mr. Tuck- 
erman's taste has been formed by the study of 
the early and purer models of English literature. 
He aims at classical refinement rather than con- 
vulsive strength. He is always earnest, dignified, 








self-possessed—never seeking to fortify himself by 
the artifices of rhetoric. With no love of excite- 
ment, he often rises from the level of animated nar- 
rative and acute discussion to a manly and persua- 
sive eloquence. Hence he will find the most nu- 
merous readers among those who have no craving 
for the intensity and impassioned expression which 
mark so many of the products of modern litera- 
ture. His own self-reliance and devotion to con- 
servative principles of taste are shown by his reso- 
lute abstinence from ‘‘the harlequin guise made 
up of shreds and patches of the English language, 
joined together by a foreign idiom or a mosaic of 
new and unathorized words,” which is sometimes 
regarded as the exclusive test of originality. 
Recollections of a Life-Time, by 8. G. Goopricu. 
(Published by Miller, Orton, and Mulligan.) In 
preparing these memorials of his times, the well- 
known author of the ‘‘ Peter Parley Books” has hit 
the happy medium between an arid and meagre 
exposition of facts, and the egotistic garrulity 
which proves such a fatal temptation to the com- 
mon run of autobiographical writers. Without 
claiming a position in public life or in literature 
that is not warranted by the career of an efficient 
man of business and a successful author in an im- 
portant department of letters, Mr. Goodrich pre- 
sents a quiet and modest narrative of his reminis- 
cences during nearly half a century, embracing a 
period of rapid development, of striking political 
and social contrasts, and of brilliant activity in 
every sphere of human effort. The most interest- 
ing portion of his work is devoted to pictures of 
society and manners in New England during the 
boyhood and early youth of the author. Born in 
a primitive village of Connecticut, brought up in 
one of the quaint rural parsonages of which in the 
progress of luxury and elegance, we have few 
specimens left, and receiving the first rudiments 
of learning from the lips of an ancient dame at the 
district school, he had ample materials for the il- 
lustration of this subject. His subsequent experi- 
ence placed him in contact with many eminent 
men both in this country and Europe. Of these 
he has given animated, and, in most instances, we 
think, discriminating portraitures. In the great 
conflict which prevailed between the two leading 
national parties in the early part of the century, 
Mr. Goodrich took a warm interest, and in his com- 
ments on that period of our national history he en- 
gages in a zealous, though not an uncandid, defense 
of the principles and measures of the Federalists. 
The public interest in those discussions has so far 
yielded to other issues which claim paramount im- 
portance at the present day, that few readers will 
share the earnestness of the author in the support 
of his political convictions. The origin and suc- 
cess of the “‘ Parley Books,” of course, fills a prom- 
inent place in these volumes. Many interesting 
details are given on this point, and also on the de- 
velopment and present condition of the publishing 
business generally in the United States. Mr. 
Goodrich has crossed the Atlantic many times, 
and has resided for several years in different Euro- 
pean capitals. His account of the public charac- 
ters whose acquaintance he has made, and his 
sketches of foreign society, are lively and readable, 
and often contain a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion. In point of literary execution the work is 
unequal, some portions being unnecessarily diffuse; 
but, as a whole, it shows the power of lucid and 
agreeable narrative, which has made “ Peter Par- 
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ly” the universal favorite of juvenile readers. He 
has turned this characteristic gift to excellent ac- 
count in the composition of these volumes for per- 
sons of maturer age. 

The Adventures of a Roving Diplomatist, by Henry 
Wrikorr. (Published by Fetridge and Co.) The 
audacious lover, whose singular escapades in Genoa 
have given him an extensive notoriety on two con- 
tinents, here favors an admiring world with some 
chaptersof his experience in political and official life. 
He was employed temporarily by Lord Palmerston 
as a secret agent of the British Foreign Office, but 
the course of diplomacy ran no smoother than that 
of “true love,” and the high contracting parties 
separated, with frigid indifference on the part of 
the Minister, and intense disgust in the virtuous 
bosom of the Chevalier. He has attempted to find 
solace to his wounded spirit in the concoction of 
this volume, which flows on gently as a rivulet of 
oil, and presents a curious compound of egotism, 
vanity, shrewdness, and fun, with an occasional 
touch of apparent naiveté, which exerts a highly 
diplomatic influence on the character of the work. 
Such specimens of hypothetical verdancy in the ac- 
complished Chevalier are absolutely refreshing. 

Science vs. Modern Spiritualism, translated from 
the French of Gasrarin by E. W. Ropert. In 
this elaborate treatise the phenomena of modern 
table-turnings and other necromantic pretensions 
are submitted to a stringent examination. The 
author admits the reality of a numerous class of 
facts, which are adduced in support of the spiritu- 
alistic theory, but endeavors to trace them to a per- 
fectly natural origin in certain physiological laws 
which have not yet been reduced to a scientific sys- 
tem. His reasonings have the merit of ingenuity 
and candor, and will reward the attention of those 
whose studies are directed to the investigation of 
the ‘‘night-side of nature.” (Published by Kig- 
gins and Kellogg.) 

Harper and Brothers have issued a new and en- 
larged edition of The American Poulterer’s Compan- 
ion, by C. N. Bement, containing a plain and 
practical account of the best methods for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of the branch of rural economy to 
which it is devoted. Mr. Bement writes from 
ample experience, having spent the largest portion 
of his life in the study and care of the domestic 
fowls, which add such liveliness and interest to 
the farm yard. His work sets forth no dazzling 
theories, recommends no magnificent projects, 
and tempts to no rash experiments; but presents 
a concise and intelligent view of the latest im- 
provements on the subject, an interesting history 
of the different varieties of this family of the feath- 
ered race, a careful estimate of the expense and 
profit of keeping poultry, and a valuable statement 
of statistical facts in illustration of the views of 
the author. A profusion of spirited and appropri- 
ate engravings add much to the interest of the 
book 


The Life and Times of Robert Emmet, by R. 
MADDEN, with A Memoir of Thomas Addis Emmet, 
is published in a new edition by P. M. Haverty. 
The story of these brave champions of Irish liberty 
is weil told in this volume, and will refresh the 
memory of their deeds with many readers to whom 
their character and fame has always been familiar. 


Doré, by a Srrouver 1x Evrore. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) The author of this vol- 
ume is an old stager, though not an old man, hay- 
ing seen all parts of this country, and now record- 
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ing his experience on a third visit to Europe. The 
title of his book indicates the polished surface pre- 
sented by the “‘ gilding” of foreign society—an ex- 
terior view for which he has not the slightest rev- 
erence, and which he undertakes to strip of its 
gaudy decorations in his sharp criticisms. He has 
given a life-like view of the scenes which meet the 
eye of the European traveler in the leading capi- 
tals, and although his pictures are often too free 
for prudish tastes, he is surpassed by no recent 
American writer in vivacity of temperament, ani- 
mation of language, and humorous quaintness of 
description. 

El Gringo ; or New Mexico and her People, by W. 
H.H. Davis. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
During the residence of the author of this work as 
United States District Attorney in New Mexico, 
he enjoyed abundant opportunities to collect the 
materials for its composition. His stay in that 
country was protracted to the space of over two 
years, and for the whole of that period he mingled 
freely with all classes of the population, observing 
their manners and customs with the eye of a con- 
noisseur. He has here given a series of lively and 
accurate descriptions of Spanish provincial society, 
with a variety of historical notices founded on offi- 
cial records. His volume abounds with informa- 
tion concerning a region of which we have but 
little exact knowledge, and is perfectly readable 
in spite of an occasional excess in the use of off- 
hand colloquial expressions. 

Autumnal Leaves is the title of a new collection 
of tales and sketches in prose and verse, by Mrs. 
L. Maria Cuivp. In their freshness of feeling, 
loftiness of purpose, and glow of imagination, they 
afford a pleasing evidence that the pen of the dis- 


tinguished authoress has lost none of the qualities 
which make her such a general fay orite with the 


mass of readers. (Published by C. 8 
Co.) 

Kathie Brande, by Ho_me Ler, is a recent En- 
glish novel in which the quiet routine of domestic 
life is wrought up into a delightful narrative re- 
markable for its simplicity and pathos. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) 

Songs of Summer, by Ricuarp Henry Srop- 
DARD. (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) In this 
volume several new pieces are added to the pro- 
ductions of the author which have already been 
presented to the public in a different form. Among 
the happiest efforts of his pen, we notice a high- 
ly-finished specimen of blank verse, entitled ‘‘ The 
Fisher and Charon,” which shows his mastery of 
the poetic elements in classical tradition, as well 
as his polished grace of execution in a style of 
peculiar difficulty. ‘‘ The Day and Night,” ‘‘ The 
Dead,” ‘‘ The Vailed Statue,” are remarkable for 
their weird and mystic melody, though we prefer 
to meet the poet in regions of more cheerful sun- 
light. ‘I lay his Picture on my Knee” is a rich 
gush of parental tenderness and pride from a poet's 
heart, but with an occasional subtlety of thought 
too fine for natural emotion. Most of the poems 
in this volume are elaborated with a degree of care 
which is not always betrayed by their apparently 
unstudied expression, but which reveal to the dis- 
cerning reader the hand of a singularly conscien- 
tious artist. 

A beautiful pocket edition of LoncreLiow's 
Poems, complete in two duodecimos, is published 
by Ticknor and Fields. In print and binding it is 
uniform with the collective edition of Tennyson, 


. Francis and 








recently issued by the same house. After all the 
warm discussions called forth by “‘ Hiawatha,” the 
reputation of Longfellow as a genuine bard was 
never more pure and brilliant than at this moment. 
He stands in the foremost ranks of British and 
American poets, and his fame will gain fresh lus. 
tre with each successive year. No reader of poetic 
taste can revive his acquaintance with the contents 
of these volumes without a fresh impression of their 
tender and pathetic beauty. 

Words for the Hour, by the author of “ Passion 
Flowers.”’ (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) 
The wail of private sorrow which forms the key- 
note of these remarkable poems can never har- 
monize with universal sympathies. They do not 
celebrate the mystic burden of humanity in tones 
to which the heart responds spontaneously, but the 
griefs of individual experience, which can only call 
forth an echo from souls that recognize in them 
their own sufferings. With their intense and al- 
most preternatural subjectivity, the common ear 
will find no melody in the perpetual recurrence of 
their sad monotones. The theme ofthe volume is 
expressed in the mournful stanzas entitled ‘‘ The 
Shadow that is Born with Us.” In reply to the 
wish of a friend that she would reveal the secret of 
the grief that is treasured in the depths of her be- 
ing, the poetess declares that she has ‘‘ tried to 
frame the legendary sorrows of her youth,” but 
that the truth lay dee per than all fables ; and while 
she battled with the air, no impotent efforts could 
uplift in words the weight that hung upon her soul. 

“ Mine is no grief that helps itself with tears, 
Or in wild sobbing passes from the breast ; 
Constant as fate, inalienate as life, 
‘Tis my employ of day, my nightly rest. 
‘*It is a strife that heeds no set of sun, 
A discord daring and irresolute, 
A weary business without Sabbath pause, 
A problem ever endless to compute. 
“Nor hand of leech nor surgeon can avail 
To heal the plague-spot, hopeless of relief, 
The suicidal steel could reach it not; 
I cometimes deem, myself is all my grief." 
But whatever relief may be brought to such in- 
born, personal woes by the utterance of song, they 
transcend the bounds of general poetic sympathies, 
and can never associate the writer with the mem- 
ory of golden sunsets, of the sweet breath of morn, 
or the delights of vernal freshness. Still, many 
of the poems in this volume are free from the shad- 
owy gloom which is its prevailing characteristic. 
Some of them, like those which give the name to 
the volume, are sharp and sinewy protests against 
the abuses of the times, which loom up in shapes 
of portentous grimness before the vivid imagina- 
tion of the writer. Others are strains of tender and 
mystic devotion, in remembrance of objects who 
have received the all-potent consecration of death. 
‘The Wolf within the Mother’s Sheepfold,” and 
‘*The Lamb Without,” are liquid with the pathos 
of impassioned maternity. ‘‘ Balaklava’ is a burst 
of intrepid sympathy in commemoration of the fa- 
tal ‘‘Charge.” Personal, however, as are most of 
these poems, they spring from a far deeper source 
than the tearful heart of suffering womanhood. If 
the author stands before us like Niobe, she exhib- 
its nothing effeminate, maudlin, or sentimental. 
Her compact and resolute intellect seems armed as 
with triple steel, and the strength which she in- 
fuses into her verse must be sufficient to crown her 
with victory over the ills of life. 
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MERICAN PRINCIPLES.—It has been very 
well said that he has the best digestion who 
never is reminded that he has any digestion at all, 
and that the model of all stomachs was that of the 
eupeptic clodhopper, who devoured his food with- 
out any uncomfortable after-thoughts, or ever 
knowing that he had any stomach. The same 
principle holds good of the body politic, and it isa 
sign that something is out of the way in the social 
system whenever it is so restless as to be continu- 
ally feeling its pulse or looking at its tongue, and 
asking the doctors what can be the matter. Our 
good Old America is now somewhat in difficulty of 
this kind, and has painful misgivings lest he may 
have taken into his capacious mouth some foreign 
substances that can not possibly be assimilated. He 
is asking himself what is proper food for himself 
and his children, somewhat more careful than usu- 
al of the distinction between the true American 
and the foreign elements. Sometimes our ambi- 
tion has been to expatriate ourselves as much as 
possible, in our manners and habits at least, if not 
in our residence. In the parlor or ball-room, we 
have been fond of being French; at the concert 
and opera, Italian; over the cigar and the choco- 
late, Spanish; after dinner, over the bottle, not a 
few have been inclined to be English; at elections, 
the fashion has been somewhat Irish; in philos- 
ophy, German; while a few inglorious citizens 
have been disposed to play the Turk, and, under 
the lead of Joe Smith, run into abominations that 
would have made Mohammed's beard curl with 
disgust. Now we are a little less ashamed of our 


own birth and breeding, and our own natal star 


shines out with new radiance from the studded 
heavens. Some of our people have indeed discov- 
ered new charms in Russia, and their polar star is 
in the constellation of the Great Bear. Nota few 


there are who have been ready to doff the Hunga- | 


rian plume for the Russian sable, and pledge the 
nation to the Czar, as before to the Magyar dic- 
tator. But the most prominent tendency of late 
has seemed to be toward a more positive national- 
ity of our own ; and surely the present position, as 
well as the intrinsic importance of the subject, 
justifies an article upon the characteristics of the 
true American, as we understand them. 

We start in a very commonplace way, and main- 
tain that the true American is, first of all, true to 
his soil, or to the land of his birth and home. It 
is sometimes said, indeed, that it is a sorry kind 
of feeling that attaches itself to localities—that it 
is the heart of a cat that stands by the mere place, 
while the human heart goes with friends, and 
finds its home wherever they are. For this very 
reason we should be true to our own country; for 
we look upon it, not so much as a vast tract of 
land, as the abode of our friends, the sphere of our 
labor, and the inheritance of our children. The 


land may be, in fact, called the homestead of the 


nation, calling out at once our toil and our tastes, 


our energy and our affections to till and beautify | 


its domain. We may even go further, and say 
that the land is the physical frame-work of the na- 
tion—the earthly organism through which it de- 
velops its powers. Look at our country in this 
way, and instead of seeing so many square miles 
of territory, we behold the limbs and features of a 
gigantic physical constitution. The great lakes 
and rivers are our country’s heart and arteries; 


the mountains the shoulders and back-bone ; 
forests the lungs ; the sea-coast the arms; the flow- 
ing winds and waters, with all the great currents of 
trade, are the healthful tides of circulation that feed 
and quicken the colossal brain. Every country has 
its own peculiar form and physiognomy, and ours is 
sufficiently marked to make it ours. Bounded by 
twin oceans and their mighty tributary gulfs and 
lakes, our America has a unity from God's own 
hand; and what God hath joined, let not mah try 
to put asunder. The Mississippi, with its various 
roots and branches, repeats in every wave the 
compact of our national union between North and 
South. The twin oceans no longer divide East 
and West. God has raised up two providential 
men to join the Atlantic to the Pacific shore. Ful- 
ton’s revolving wheel and Franklin's electric wire 
have made San Francisco neighbor te New York; 
and California is but one of the pockets of our 
great sea-ports. 

The American, in being true to his country, will 
be true alike to its productive utilities and to its 
adaptation to beautiful tastes. With him the use- 
ful and the beautiful should be but different as- 
pects of the same bountiful heritage; and in the 
march of his comprehensive and far-seeing policy, 
refinement walks hand in hand with industry. 
The landscape smiles more sweetly to the eye from 
the plenty that is garnered from well-tilled fields, 
and the trees of the forest whisper a richer bless- 
ing when their murmur joins with the voices of 
the children and parents whose home rises from 
beneath the friendly shade. Let the physical re- 
sources of our country be developed by our largest 
policy and bravest enterprise. Let the mill-wheels 
of the North cry out to the cotton of the South, 
‘* Come forth, and let us work together, and weave 
for our country a nobler tissue than the loom can 
produce!” Let the teeming grain-fields of the 


| West wave health and greeting to the workshops 


of the East, in token of the mighty compact be- 
tween the agriculture and the mechanism of the 
nation. Let the gold that is washed by waters 
from the Rocky Mountains shout out to the iron 
and the coal in the Alleghanies, ‘‘ Come forth, 
| and let us run such a race together as the world 
has never seen!” The gold giving the sinews, 

and the iron the arms and feet, and the coal the 

moving power in a campaign of peaceful industry 
| that shall make war hide his diminished head. By 
|a@ due encouragement of agriculture, by a judi- 
| cious protection of our own manufactures, by a 
| wary guardianship of our commerce, let all the in- 
| dustrial interests of the country be quickened and 
| reconciled, until America shall be the blessing of 
| Americans, without being the foe of any nation 
under the sun. Let beautiful tastes follow in the 
| wake of wholesome utilities. Let every man 
who cuts down a tree, where its place is needed 
for nutritious grain, honor the beauty that falls 
| to the ground, transfer its grace to the waving 
corn, and not fail to plant another tree wherever 
its shade is needed. Let the landscape-gardener, 
the surveyor, the architect, combine their taste 
with the teachings of nature, and have an eye to 
radiant health and artistic beauty, quite as much 
as to gain and convenience. Let the poet and the 
orator not spare their gift, nor fail to weave into 
their verse and eloquence the names that stand for 





the loveliness and the grandeur of our land. God 
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has given America goodly gifts, yet they have 
been too little developed. Her treasure, like that 
to which the divine kingdom was likened, is hid- 
den in a field, and only he who tills the field faith- 
fully can find it. Says that philosopher among 
geographers, Guyot: ‘‘ America looks toward the 
Old World; all its slopes and its long plains slant 
toward the Atlantic, toward Europe. It seems to 
wait with open and eager arms the beneficent in- 
fluence of the man of the Old World. No barrier 
opposes his progress; the Andes and the Rocky 
Mountains, banished to the other shore of the con- 
tinent, will place no obstacle in his path.” Thus 
invited by the very inclination of the land, the 
chosen man came, and began to cultivate his do- 
main. The wilderness became a garden. Stand 
at the mouths of one of our great rivers, look upon 
the forest of masts at our wharves, so freighted or 
fruited with the products of our soil, to be ex- 
changed for the commodities of every land under 
the sun—read the returns of our census, then speak 
not of the great things that America has done, but 
of the grandeur of her future, if her sons are only 
true to her soil. 

Her sons—who are her sons? They, of course, 
who best embody her spirit, and carry out her des- 
tiny. They are pre-eminently the sons who have 
the blood of the sires who made America our moth- 
er. We maintain, then, in the next place, that 
the true American is true to his blood—the old 
blood that came hither from Europe in the veins 
of our wisest and strongest colonists (not last nor 
least of whom were the pilgrims of the Mayflower, 
and the Dutch of Manhattan, our own peculiar an- 
cestors). All history shows the power of blood over 
circumstances as much as agriculture shows the 
power ofthe seeds over the soils. The main strength 
of the American nation has come from the free peo- 
ple of Northern Europe—the Teutonic, and espe- 
cially the Anglo-Teutonic races, who brought lib- 
erty and law to the New World. We are not 
disposed to narrow down our nationality, much 
less our humanity, by any prejudices of race, and 
we are ready to allow that there has been a great 
deal of folly on both sides, in the quarrel between 
the Celtic and the Anglo-Saxon partisans. The 
Anglo-Saxon is but one tribe of that great division 
of the Caucasian family to which our people be- 
long. As known in Europe, the Caucasian family 
has had three branches—the Celtic, the Teutonic, 
the Slavonic. The Celt and the Teuton have had 
many a bloody quarrel with each other; but of 
late much of their blood pulsated to the notes of 
the same martial music, under the flags of France 
and England, that waved together their defiance 
against the Sclavonic banner floating on the walls 
of Sebastopol. Of the three branches, thus far 
the most vigorous and fruitful in our modern his- 
tory has been the Teutonic, and those who have 
been ingrafted upon its stock. Now it is very 
clear that the chief portion of the American people 
came from the Teutonic branch, no matter wheth- 
er—as in the case of New England, Virginia, 
and Maryland—the seed went first from Northern 
Europe to England, and thence to America, and so 
became Anglo-Saxon; or whether—as in the case 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—it 
remained in continental Europe until transplanted 
hither in the Dutch and Germans. Call the ma- 
jority of our people Anglo-Teutonic, Anglo-Goth- 
ic, Anglo-Germanic, or Anglo-Saxon, as you will. 
No matter, if we only know what the terms mean, 





and designate by them the descendants of the 
Northern Europeans who came to America, and 
made the English language the voice of their faith 
and their freedom. 

Two great classes of men appear in history ; the 
one class impulsive, impassioned, tending strongly 
toward a sensuous ritual and a centralized priest- 
hood and empire ; more ready to persuade than to 
reason, to venture than to persevere; not a little 
prone to exaggeration alike in speech and action, 
yet full of generous enthusiasm, and, by very tem- 
perament, electric and eloquent: the other class 
self-poised, deliberate, jealous of priesthoods and 
thrones, calculating the end carefully, and very 
slow to yield an inch of the ground once taken; at 
the same time cautious and courageous, fond of 
solid comfort, yet readier far to starve than to 
beg, and more quick to deeds than words; consti- 
tutionally suspicious of large talk and fine senti- 
ment. Of the former class the Celt is the most 
conspicuous and characteristic specimen, whether 
full blooded, as in most of Ireland, and in the Scotch 
Highlands, or modified by other races as in France, 
Spain, and Italy. Of the latter class the Anglo- 
Teuton, or the Anglo-Saxon—if we must retain the 
common but somewhat incorrect word—is the most 
characteristic specimen that we can choose from 
the great Teutonic family to which he belongs. 
It is he who has given our country most of its 
character, ideas, and institutions. The French- 
man on our northern frontier with his volatile na- 
ture, the Spaniard at the south with his reserved, 
impassioned zeal, were not to rule; and the desti- 
nies of North America were to be decided chiefly 
by the race that founded Jamestown and Plymouth, 
and gave language and law to the land. If we 
are to distinguish at all between these two sets of 
English colonists—-the Cavaliers of Virginia and 
the Puritans of New England—we must rank the 
latter as of the purer Teutonic type, and having 
less of the mixture of French blood which the 
Norman aristocracy received from their abode in 
France, and bequeathed to the new nobility of 
Norman England. Yet in these the Northman's 
blood predominated over the Celtic mixture, and 
it may be said with truth that the main founders 
of the nation, whether English, or Dutch, or Ger- 
man, brought with them hither the hearts of free- 
men, and claimed every triumph of popular liberty 
not as the gift of a strange bounty but as the res- 
toration of an old right. Our blood is free blood, 
and has been so for ages, during the march of our 
fathers from their first home in Central Asia to the 
western coast of Europe and thence to America. 
We sell our birth-right whenever we sell our liberty 
for any price of gold or honor. 

Yet follow out the lessons of our blood, and we 
find that our hearts are not bound to beat unkindly 
toward races of different lineage. The civilization 
of Europe has sprung from the mingling of the 
three great races of the Caucasian family. Who 
can spare from our literature the great names given 
by each branch, who scorn Copernicus because he 
was Polish and probably Sclavonic, who scoff at 
Dante because Celtic, and who refuse to place them 
upon the same place of honor as our own Milton, 
and Shakspeare, and Newton? Surely the New 
World should not be less generous than the Old 
World, and we are not to repeat on these great 
shores the petty feuds that have fallen into disre- 
pute in Europe. There is room for the Celt of 
every clime, whether from Italy, France, Scotland, 
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or Ireland. Of the latter branch of the Celtic 
family we have had, perhaps, a little too much, es- 
pecially of a certain quality. We have had too 
much of the dregs of Erin in our political cup, and 
the tea has been considerably too green for the 
pure American taste. But why not cure the evil 
in our own way, instead of borrowing any new 
tyranny from the British oppressor? We are for 
giving the Irishman the same justice that others 
of similar blood and creed have found, and we are 
on this very ground in a better way to prevent his 
doing us the injustice which some of his bad ad- 
visers may have been scheming. We believe that 
there is a providential aspect in the relation of the 
Irish to America, and in the tendencies, old and 
new, Which balance their influence. They, for the 
most part, represent the form of worship once su- 
preme in Christendom, and thus hold up for our 
careful study and practical scrutiny the whole gen- 
ius and history of ages which now stand embodied 
in churches and colleges, whose crosses are rising 
on every side among our academic halls and city 
spires. The young, restless heart of the nation is 
thus rebuked by the stern rule of Hildebrand, and 
the new science of Yale and Harvard is now start- 
led as by the spectre of the ancient Iona, roused 
from her sepulchral sleepin mouldering cells. The 
Celt brings hither a Church that can teach the 
American many a lesson in personal discipline and 
spiritual experience, yet he must have a very de- 
fective vision to see any prospect of Romanizing 
the heart of a nation in its whole history and pro- 
gress so indomitably Protestant as ours. The old 
North blood in our veins never beat kindly toward 
the Pope ; the sons of the sea-kings never had much 
fancy for the amateur fisherman who professes to 
sit in St. Peter’s chair; and the ancient quarrel is 
not likely to be made up so long as the blood lasts. 
Yet it should be a part of our freedom and faith to 
give all creeds liberty of utterance, and we are not 
in any way to invade the spiritual privileges of the 
new-comers to our shores because they are taught 
by a priesthood such as Charles Carroll recognized. 
Let us be willing to see the worthy elements in all 
religions, and not play the Pharisee in the name of 
Him whose gospel came from the Nazareth that 
the Pharisee scorned. If we fight Rome, as we 
probably must, fight with our weapons, which we 
understand, and not with hers, in which we are no 
match for her. If we try to beat the Jesuits by 
secret cabals and conspiracies, they understand 
that game probably better than we. The better 
way is to fight darkness with light, and every 
morning’s sunshine with its expanding radiance 
teaches the true policy of freedom against spirit- 
ual despotism. Remember that the Celt must be 
Americanized in time, if we only let him be, and 
that nothing can tend more than personal proscrip- 
tion to arrest the virtually Protestant feeling that 
is already putting a check upon priestly interfer- 
ence in our financial and political affairs, and claim- 
ing for the Roman Catholic people the right to hold 
and control ecclesiastical property which they pur- 
chase. France has put a check upon Romish dom- 
ination, and her chief prelates have been an honor 
and strength to the nation. May not American 
liberty do as much as the French throne, and pas- 
tors of the stamp of Fénelon and Cheverus here 
teach piety to their flocks without teaching servi- 
tude, and win souls to God without mortgaging 
our soil to the virtual subjects of a Roman king? 
The true course of toleration and caution will help 





the Celt as much as ourselves, and the sooner he 
learns in the true school a little of our own self- 
reliance, the better for all parties. 

We must not forget to consider the providential 
balance between him and his emigrant companion 
the German, or between the Irishman, the Anglo- 
Saxon's original neighbor, and the German, so near- 
ly his kinsman by common Teutonic origin. It 
will be well for us if we are sagacious in playing 
off the excesses of the two against each other, and 
offsetting Irish impulsiveness and zeal for the 
priesthood by the German's more phlegmatic indi- 
viduality and political radicalism. Far more of a 
neutralizing power than we usually suppose comes 
from the constant battle going on between the more 
ultra German democratic organs and the Irish 
Catholic presses in this country. So long as one 
party maintains, as it sometimes does, that every 
church and all religion is a conspiracy against 
liberty, and the other maintains, as it sometimes 
does, that all liberty of opinion is impiety, and 
that a little burning of Bibles and Bible readers 
may not always be ‘a bad thing, we are willing 
that they should use each other up, confessing that 
we feel somewhat like the backwoodsman’s wife, 
who saw her drunken husband fighting witha bear, 
and said, that for her part, she was for fair play, and 
‘* didn’t much care which licked.” Neither, how- 
ever, is to prevail, and the old blood, with its sober 
balance between freedom and order, is to carry the 
day against the new centralization and the new 
anarchy. 

In some respects we may not be unwilling to 
win advantage from the new-comers to our shores. 
Perhaps our hereditary stiffness, in joint and man- 
ner, may be a little lessened by the contact with 
Celtic enthusiasm, and our tongues may be loos- 
ened by French vivacity as much as our roads are 
smoothed by Irish spades. Perhaps, too, our ex- 
cessive proneness to luxury and ostentation may 
be somewhat corrected by German frugality and 
taste. We must not forget that Germany is fa- 
mous fer something more than lager bier, sauer- 
kraut, and tobacco-pipes, and that the purest art 
and the deepest scholarshipeomes to us from coun- 
trymen of Luther and Schiller, who are sometimes 
in danger of starving on our shores for lack of the 
Yankee tact in catching the nimble dollar as it 
flies. 

If fairly understood and judiciously treated, the 
foreign element can not be a very dangerous one. 
By the last census the foreign-born portion con- 
stitutes but 11 per cent. of our free population. 
If we make a rough guess, and divide this 11 per 
cent. into two equal parts, one would be nearly all 
Celtic, and the other nearly all Teutonic. Thus, 
of these two drops of blood transfused into our 
body politic, the one is more quick with Celtic 
oxygen, the other more solid with Teutonic nitro- 
gen, and the heart of the nation does not lose its 
balance by the transfusion. Let that heart beat 
bravely in the good old way, and it will take the 
new elements without harm into its circulation. 
It is indeed true that our patience has been sorely 
tried in some quarters, and that it demands of a 
native American no little philosophy to keep cool 
when he sees the ignorant horde of foreigners 
crowding our ballot-boxes and clamoring for our 
land and goods, spending their earnings in good 
times on beer and whisky, and criticising our soup 
in bad times. We have been too long imposed 
upon by the braggadocio of foreign ruffians, and 
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it is high time to stop their mouths. But while 
we revise our naturalization laws, and demand 
perhaps longer residence and proofs of sufficient 
education before admitting foreigners to citizen- 
ship, let us not forget that most of the difficulty 
has come from the baser sort of our own politicians ; 
and our pot-house demagogues, aided, perhaps, now 
and then, by a foxy ecclesiastic, have been the 
wire-pullers of the disgraceful business. The sta- 
tistics of the last census have thrown daylight into 
the political arena, and it is the revelation of the 
weakness of the foreign element among us more 
than any secret societies that has raised the cry, 
‘* America for Americans!’’—a cry quite just, if 
we define the term Americans largely enough to 
cover all loyal citizens of our republic—lovers of 
its liberty and laws. 

After all that may be said of the new elements, 
the old blood is the main dependence of the na- 
tion, and the coming of the Anglo-European to 
this hemisphere is the chief event in history since 
the rise of the Christian religion. With his com- 
ing came the union of the two hemispheres, so 
beautifully delineated by the poet among our ge- 
ographers. America lithe and graceful, in form a 
woman, waiting, guarded by twin oceans, was un- 
conscious of her mighty destiny, that was to ally 
her with Europe so remote and unknown—Europe, 
as acontinent, square and solid, like the figure of a 
man. May we not recall Tennyson’s exquisite 
description of the sleeping beauty as we think of 
America, our fair mother, before startled from her 
slumber by the coming of her lord? 


“Year after year unto her fect, 
She lying on her couch alone, 
Across the purpled coverlet, 
The maiden's jet-black hair has grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pear! : 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm. 
She sleeps; her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart; 
The fragrant tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her charmed heart.” 


In God's own time the ocean gates were passed. 
The bravest of the Europeans won America for his 
own; the winds of heaven, in their deepest swell 
and their gentlest whispers, chanted the marriage 
hymn; and the race that sprang from that union 
bears the best blood of the Old World and the 
New in their veins. To that old blood the true 
American will be true, or he parts with his birth- 
right. 

True to his soil and to his blood, he will be true 
to the institutions founded upon this soil by men 
of his own blood. Whenever those institutions 
are in danger, whether on the part of absolutists 
or anarchists, he will rally under the old banner 
of liberty and order. The simple story of the rise 
of our national government is answer enough to 
both classes of destructives who are trying to un- 
dermine its foundations. This nation was the 
providential organization and growth from the 
stock of our ancestors out of this new country. 
They brought with them its seeds, or all the sem- 
inal principles of a free government. From their 
open Bible, the free faith of Luther, and the free 
press of Gutenberg, held out to them a majestic 
promise. In the cabin where the Pilgrims signed 
their simple compact of self-government, they put 
the best rights of the Old World into their signa- 
ture; and although, perhaps, they did not think of 





it at the time, Alfred the Great with his jury, and 
the Barons of Runnymede with their Magna Char- 
ta, held for them the pen. Without any common 
theory, the various colonies, from their own spirit, 
and under the action of circumstances, grew into 
a nation. To understand our government, we 
must not begin with the central power, and go 
down to the homes of the people; but we must be- 
gin with the households and neighborhoods, and go 
up to the central power. The scattered colonists 
wished to follow their business, educate their chil- 
dren, and enjoy their religion in the New World. 
Hence the laws, schools, and churches of the town- 
ships, and in time the Confederacy of States. The 
republic grew like a living tree, instead of being 
hewn out like timber, or hammered out like a 
dead stone. It grew; and the Revolution itself 
was but one stage of a growth that had already 
been going on for a century and a half—little 
more, indeed, than the dropping of withered blos. 
soms, that the fruit which they had covered might 
come to light. Our laws were not paper manufac- 
tures, but the organic expression of the public life; 
and our Constitution marched because the vitality 
of the nation was in it. The Dutch Republican, 
the Virginia Loyalist, the Massachusetts Puritan, 
the Maryland Catholic, the Pennsylvanian Quak- 
er, all grew into a harmonious people; and never 
since time was has there been such a national com- 
mentary upon the text, ‘‘ Diversities of gifts, but 
the same spirit.’ The aim was to secure individ- 
ual liberty and social order, to vest in each town- 
ship power adequate to its responsibility, and to 
delegate to the central State and National Govern- 
ment no more than the needed authority. Thus 
wiser than France, so cursed by centralization as 
to leave the whole nation to the mercy of the army 
or the mob of Paris; wiser than Switzerland and 
Germany, so broken into separate dynasties as 
often to afford no common front, the United States 
of‘America enjoy a Confederacy without central- 
ization, and state and town and individual rights 
without disintegration or anarchy; at once free 
and strong, independent, yet united. We are to 
look well to it that we keep this balance true, and 
are to have a wary eye upon all disorganizers, 
whether of home or foreign growth. Local insti- 
tutions he leaves to local jurisdiction, and nation- 
al rights he defends against local usurpations. 
Quite as little is he inclined to listen to destruc- 
tives of foreign as of home growth, and he has as 
little affection for the black-capped Jesuit, who 
stands ready to steal away our individual and lo- 
cal rights in the name of a great centralized abso- 
lutism, as for the red-capped communist, who, un- 
der the pretense of individual freedom, strikes at 
sacred rights of person and property, which auto- 
crats have not dared to threaten. Their black 
and red are not our own true blue. 

It will be well if the recent revival of native 
American feeling awakens the nation to a careful 
study of its own origin, progress, and organic laws. 
It will be well if the general disgust at the ravings 
of the thousands of vagrants who have recent- 
ly been venting their ignorance and impudence 
against our institutions, leads us to compare the 
organic principles of our government with the air- 
castle that some of their windy theorists would 
putin its place. Destroy the National and State 
Senate as too aristocratic, bring the people togeth- 
er to vote directly upon every public question, 
and, instead of representatives, have committees 














to carry out the popular will at once—whether to 
declare war, or to build a ship, or coin a new cent 
—what a set of Solons we should be, according to 
these radicals! Our State and National Govern- 
ments would vanish like the dew, and in their 
place there would be an everlasting series of town 
meetings, all talk and no action, until some old- 
fashioned American would move that we return to 
the old ways of Washington, or some Cromwell or 
Napoleon drove out the new nonsense with sword 
and bayonet. America is now an organic body, 
a nation with bones and muscles, compactly joined. 
Destroy the organism of the various constituent 
parts that are harmonized by the central life, and, 
instead of this compact body, with each limb true 
to itself and to the whole, we should have a mon- 
strous mollusk, an animated jelly-bag without any 
internal skeleton, like a flabby suntish, tossed by 
the waves, or an overgrown oyster, having no 
bones but its shell, and waiting to be devoured, at 
the breaking of the shell, by the first adventurous 
sword, 

stand up stoutly for the doctrine that in this 
country the individual man, and the local com- 
munity, and the minor party are not to be sacri- 
tieed to the central power whether by democratic 
or aristocratic usurpation, and we honor America 
in her noblest sphere. We will not speak with con- 
tempt or disparagement of the decisions of the ma- 
jority in this country, for the popular vote has se- 
cured to us a degree of liberty and privilege hith- 
erto unexampled on the globe. Yet may we not 
be peculiarly proud of the influence and honor ac- 
corded by our people to the minority and its lead- 
ers. Put upon a marble stone the names of the 
leaders who have opposed the opinions of the ma- 
jority, whether Hamilton, Jay, the Adamses, 
Webster, Clay, and their peers among the dead 
and living statesmen, what man of any standing 
among the majority would dare to deface that 
stone, or deny it the place of honor in the temple 
of our liberty? Honor to America for the favor 
here shown to those who in important points op- 
pose the popular will. It is something to be proud 
of that so much of the ablest thought of this coun- 
try has been on the unpopular side, and the pee 
ple have welcomed in the Senate hall, the press, 
and the pulpit, powerful thinkers, writers, and 
orators, who have boldly arraigned the current of 
popular opinion. Red Republicanism is prone to 
cut off the heads of the opposition. American Re- 
publicanism has allowed the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to hold their heads as high as the popular fa- 
vorites, and when they have died it has shed tears 
over their grave, and the nation has put on mourn- 
ing for the bereavement. Such is the proper gen- 
ius of our institutions, and the true American will 
honor the spirit alike in its freedom and its order 
as the true growth upon our soil from the blood 
which his fathers brought hither from the Old 
World. Washington, Franklin, Adams, and their 
fellows, not Rousseau, Robespierre, and that ilk, 
laid the foundation of our institutions, 

Are we to stop here and say nothing of the reac- 
tion of America upon Europe, nothing of the hopes 
of humanity and the world? Much might be said 
upon each branch of this theme, but we are con- 
tent here with making a single simple remark, 
and maintaining that the American is truest to hu- 
manity every where when he most loyally respects 
the rights and the duties of men in his own per- 
sonal, social, and civi) relations. We have not 
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done much at inventing philesophies, and we do 
not claim for our two native American religions, 
Mormonism and Spirit Rapping, any divine hon- 
ors; but we may lay claim to a civil order which 
aims to secure to the individual man the largest 
measure of privilege enjoyed upon the face of the 
earth. If we were to send fo the Great Exhibition 
at Paris the best specimen of our products, it would 
not be a bed-quilt or a piano, a militia major or 
even a Broadway dandy, strong as might be the 
claims of the latter alike as a natural and an arti- 
ficial curiosity, but we should send a sample of the 
average culture .of our schools and homes and 
workshops—a thrifty Yankee youth who has been 
taught self-respect, faith, and energy under our 
institutions, and who is ready to honor any posi- 
tion by energy, good sense, and right principle. 
We hope that the average man among our native 
people would be found alike in respect to culture, 
character, and power of independent bearing, un- 
surpassed by the average standard any where in 
history or among existing nations. We do not 
claim to have invented any Native American spe- 
cies of man, and the red Indian still keeps his ex- 
clusive aboriginal speciality. If the Greek phi- 
losopher was right when he defined man to be a 
two-legged animal without feathers, we are of that 
type, and we have no more feathers than the 
Greeks, except, perhaps, at balls and on training 
days. If we take the English chemist's definition, 
and say that ‘A man is a little less than fifty 
pounds of carbon and nitrogen diffused through 
six pailfuls of water,” the definition applies to us 
as to the John Bull who gives it, although proba- 
bly we have less brandy and beer in our pails 
of water than he. No, we do not ask to have 
any new definition made for us; and in spite of 
our teeth, which are said to be dropping two of 
the old-fashioned number, our European brethren 
must be content to reckon us of their type of hu- 
manity, and we are content to read humanity out 
of the same old Bible, and with the commentary 
of a genuine manhood such as the old heroes 
showed. We have brought over from the old 
homes many seeds of personal and domestic, civil 
and religious, blessings, and we return the favor 
when we allow them freer and fairer growth under 
institutions and circumstances more favorable to 
individual well-being. 

The old doctrine is the best one in spite of the new 
times—the best now that Europe is at our doors as 
well as when it was a far-off and almost inaccessi- 
blecountry. Sterling character, strong by self-reli- 
ance; faith, and industry, guarded by civil order 
and social economy—this is the best thing that 
America has shown to the world, or is likely to 
show. _The greatest thing that England ever did, 
said Carlyle, was Oliver Cromwell. The-greatest 
thing that America ever did was—we will not say 
was any one man nor deed, not even the Revolu- 
tion, not Congress, but the hosts of energetic, hon- 
est, faithful men, who have believed in Ged and 
their country, and brought up their families in the 
school and church as citizens of an earthly and of 
a heavenly kingdom. This simple, earnest hu- 
manity we are to keep both at home and abroad 
against the silken follies that would enslave it te 
a home luxury and pretension that Europe hardly 
equals; against the courtly arrogance that meets 
it abroad, and insists upon concealing our republi- 
can manhood under the tinsel pageantry of super- 
annuated courts. The American will be the best. 
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propagandist of liberty and humanity abroad when 
he dares to be himself before foreign courts and 
priesthoods, and when the dignity and power of 
the nation give majesty and force to his simplicity. 
The great blow will be struck for the New World 
against the despotisms of the Old World when 
Americans dare to show a true light in face of for- 
eign oppressions. The worst foes to liberty have 
always been the traitors within its own camp. 
Humanity in Europe does not so much ask of us 
soldiers for Kossuth and Mazzini, as citizens 
trained in the school of Washington and Franklin. 


o4 og ° 
Editor's Easy Chair. 

HY not have a mare that will take care of the 

horses? If there were ever a good reason 


for a Broadway Railroad, it is certainly found in | 


the fearful suffering of the poor brutes in Broad- 
way. In the cold weather the pavement is polish- 
ed to a slippery smoothness, and the horses have 
no footing and fall heavily, happy if they are only 
killed by the blow, or so injured that they must be 
knocked upon the head. 

How can we sit easily in our own chair, when, 
as we walked the street upon our way to it, we saw 
a horse with a leg broken by a fall, or another with 
a hoof torn off, or another with a hideous gash in 
his side, or another lying upon the pavement hope- 
lessly entangled in the harness, and, while his driv- 
er endeavored to loosen him, an omnibus-driver 
driving his vehicle straight over the legs of the un- 
fortunate beast. It was a disgrace to the heroism 
and humanity of New York that that omnibus- 
driver was not pulled from his seat and sent for a 
round term to the Penitentiary. Why should he 
ruthlessly insult his betters because they were 
prostrate and unfortunate? Why should he pre- 
sume upon the slightest superiority toa beast? It 
was his omnibus that made him higher. It was 
nothing in himself. Had he stolen a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, or a penny-worth of peanuts, the whole 
street would have rung with the cry of outraged 
law—‘‘ Stop thief! Stop thief!” but he drove over 
the legs of a poor horse without necessity, and in 
pure wantonness of crime; and outraged humanity 
had no cry ‘‘Stop brute and murderer !” 

That omnibus-driver would easily kill a man, 
and then condole with his widow. 

That man would pick his own son’s pocket, and 
then sue the son for not paying him for his board. 

That man— 

Ah! well, we must pity him, too. The horses 
upon the pavement, and the drivers upon the om- 
nibuses. They must each have the homage of 
pity. 

Who are the omnibus-drivers ? Where dothey 
come from? Whoeverknew one? Dothey grad- 
ually grow by adhesion into the omnibus? Where 
are they buried—or do they everdie? Has the man 
of old buffalo-robe and coat and bulgy mittens 
any thing inside of it all? What does the strap 
pull upon? What do the wives of omnibus-driv- 
ers say of the business? A grave man says that 
dead donkeys are never seen. Let us hope that it 
is so with omnibus-drivers. Let us believe, if 
they are mortal, that in another region the horses 
they drove drive them, and walk over them, and 
trot, and gallop, and run ever them, singly, in pairs, 
in teams, in droves. So shall the soul of the om- 


nibus-horse be appeased, and the soul of the omni- | 


bus-driver have no rest, 


| But meanwhile, until the horses have a chance 
| at their revenge, why should not the friends of an- 
| imals procure the passage of the Broadway Rail- 
| road bill, and having laid the rails, and built the 
| cars, simply harness to them the omnibus-drivers 
and let them drag the trains forever. What is 
good for one beast is good for another. 

We were yesterday unfolding this plan to the 
bald and amiable Gunnybags, and laying before 
him all the details of the enterprise, urging him, in 
fact, to head a petition for this object, when that 
profound politician interrupted our eloquence by 
asking, with an air of taunting sarcasm, 

“Yes, but it seems to me you are very anxious 
about horses, and have never a word formen. You 
are very solicitous to legislate for horses, but how 
about men? Day and night, night and day, it is 
horses, horses, horses, but you leave the poor men 
to the mercy of fate. When are you going to stop 
this eternal talk about horses, and attend to men? 
Are horses the only objects of legislation? Is the 
omnibus the only interest of society? You are 
forever spoiling things by thrusting forward your 
horses. Can't you hold them in alittle? Will 
you always suffer them to run away with your en- 
thusiasm, and never bestow a thought upon men ?” 

So growled Gunnybags as he held his evening 
paper close to his eyes, and seemed almost to be 
reading aloud. 

We could have but one answer for an intellectual 
| capacity of the Gunnybags dimensions. So we 
| said to him, ‘‘ Mr. Gunnybags, when omnibus-driv- 
| ers drive straight over the legs of horses that have 
slipped, and are lying helpless upon the pavement, 
don’t you think the time for legislating for horses 
has arrived ?” 

Solomon Gunnybags pooh-ed, and pish-ed. Gen- 
tle and unreflecting reader, hanging upon the arm 
of this Easy Chair, do you know why he did so? 

Because he himself sat in the omnibus, and help- 
ed by his weight to break the horse’s legs. 





Ir is a very lovely thing to step out of Broad- 
way into the hall where *‘ Palmer’s marbles” stand. 
There is a cool remoteness in statues, which im- 
ptfesses the beholder as with a rebuke of purity, 
like the modesty of a young girl. It is partly be- 
cause of the snowy marble, and the serenity of si- 
lence. Even the Laocoon has a hushed and dis- 
tant air, You see statues as you see stars. They 
are calm and beautiful, and infinitely far away. 
They are not pathetic, as pictures and music may 
be. They are, in a certain way, perfect and pas- 
sionless. 

So when you step into the room, and your eye 
falls upon the figure of the Indian girl holding the 
cross, you tread lightly, you remove your hat, you 
stop and gaze; it is as if you had surprised an 
idea. It is not at all as if you had surprised an 
Indian girlin the forest. This is your first and in- 
stinctive homage to the character of the art itself. 
But when you look at the statue critically, as an 
imitation or representation of life, then a new emo- 
tion arises. 

American sculpture seems to be much less a 
form of thought than a sphere of skillful mechan- 
ism. The age and country does not think in mar- 
ble nor in color, as Greece and Italy did. The 
permanent monuments of our genius are rather to 
be found in the realm of use. Thus our national 

genius for sculpture adapts itself to the exigencies 
| of the country and time, and makes ships of wood 
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rather than figures of marble. 
George Steers rather than Hiram Powers. } 

Out of strength came forth sweetness ; and out | 
of Yankee whittling comes American art. The 
department of art in which we are most famous is | 
sculpture, and what is our sculpture but the flower | 
of our whittling genius? Its great excellence is 
its mechanical perfection. It manipulates marble 
in a manner to have made Praxiteles fashion a | 
statue of Joy. The great sculptors to-day are | 
American sculptors. Canova, with his sentiment- | 
al imitation of the Greek—with his modern fine | 
ladies exquisitely draped and coiffed—with all his | 
excellent affectations and amiable imbecilities, is | 
already dismissed to barbers’ shops and milliners’ | 
windows. Thorwaldsen seems no better than | 
Crawford and Powers; and Crawford and Powers 
are no better than Palmer. 

Palmer’s Indian Girl is very beautiful, and fully | 
illustrates the tendency and the capacity of the art 
in our time. It is the figure of a young Indian | 
maid, holding in her right hand a cross which she 
has found in the forest, and gazing at it in wistful 
wonder. ‘Is this a trinket oracharm? Shall I 
hang it in my ears, or press it to my heart?” The 
incident is natural, and the work of art is entirely 
satisfactory in its rendering of it. The girl is 
small, with the Indian features and characteris- 
tics—the high cheek bones, the long eyes, the heavy 
matted hair; a skin is lightly gathered around the 
middle, and the hand holding the cross is raised 
gently before the eyes. The attitude is full of 
grace and arrested motion, and the statue tells its 
own story. 

Now, as you look more curiously and closely, 
you will discover the characteristic of modern art 

—its realism—leading to exact detail, and the skill 
which gives the superiority to the American genius. 
The hand, for instance, is a real hand. It could 
open and shut, and clasp another hand. It has 
joints, and dimples, and nails that can be pared. 
This is something you do not find in the ancient 
statues, and in very few of the modern. The hands 
of sculpture are usually wax or wood. They are 
smooth, impossible members, that could neither 
grasp a sword nor hold a flower. The best that 
can be said of them is, that they look more like 
hands than feet. Palmer has changed all that. 
i1is sculpture aims to imitate nature as far as the 
character of marble will allow. He is not to be 
satisfied with a hint or a representation. He must 
have the hand as Nature would have made it, had 
Nature fashioned Indian girls of marble. And 
this exactitude of resemblance is an excellence in 
the work, because the work is only the representa- 
tion of a momentary event. There is no special 
thought in such a statue. It expresses nothing 
abstractly, for it is only a most generous imagina- 
tion that would discover in it the idea of the intro- 
duction of the Indian race to Christianity. That 
idea is not a subject of sculpture, which is an art 
of form, and it is the praise of Palmer that he un- 
derstands the limit of his art; and, therefore, in- | 
stead of a melo-dramatic posture and expression, 
we have all the simple beauty of nature. 

But this same detail is a defect in the ‘‘ Peri 
Sleeping.” A Peri is a kind of fay—an aerial creat- 
ure, altogether too 


“ Bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.” 
A Peri is iris-born—evanescent. We look to see 
her melt away on rosy wings, and mingle with the 





Praxiteles now is sunset. 






Peris are always bound to Paradise on 
glittering wings of grace. Now this Peri lies upon 
her wings sleeping, as upon a couch—say rather, 
upon a feather-bed, for the wings are no shimmer- 
ing, rainbow vapor, but solid pinions, as of eagles. 
The combination of the members of lower animals 


| with the human form is always unpleasant. The 


old habit of painting angels as the loveliest women 
or cherubic boys, and fitting birds’ wings to their 
shoulders, was as bad as if birds’ claws had been 
fitted to their hands anc feet. But if it was re- 
pulsive in color, it is much more so in marble. 

And here, too, the exquisite detail of the work 
gives to the hands of the Peri the same actuality 
as those of the Indian girl. But we do not care to 
have it impressed upon our minds that Peris pare 
their nails and wash their hands. The human re- 
semblance should rather be hinted than insisted 
upon, 

Is this because sculpture should not deal with 
forms that are not altogether human, or because 
the rigid actuality ef modern art necessarily limits 
its range of subjects ? 

But there could not well be a lovelier resort than 
the Palmer Gallery, nor a finer tonic than the re- 
buke of purity that comes from sculpture. Every 
man who creates forms of beauty which from their 
material are, in a manner, imperishable, is a pub- 
lic benefactor. Could we estimate influence and 
positive power, the great men of history would ap- 
pear to be those who worked aloof from men in the 
silent service of beauty. 





Ir seems we live in a world of monomaniacs. 
The man who picked your pocket yesterday, poor 
fellow! is the victim of that form of the disease ; 
so of the precious pair who are casting skeleton 
keys to enter your house to-night. The cook who 
dropped arsenic in the soup just as she dished up, 
is unfortunately alienated in that direction; and 
O’Tooly MacBlunderbuss, who broke your head 
with a club in a retired walk at Hoboken, is sub- 
ject to the same melancholy delusion. The Man- 
nings, and Palmer, and Redpath, and Strahan, 
Paul, and Co., and Robson, and—in short, all the 
unfortunate gentlemen who have been convicted as 
criminals from the beginning, if they have only 
been criminal enough, are sad monomaniacs ; and 
let all Christian souls pray Heaven to mend their 
wits. 

So, too, the distraught Huntington. Hunting- 
ton, who forged and lived extravagantly, was se 
deeply affected with the monomania of swindling, 
that he concealed his unfortunate state from his 
friends with perfect success, until his case seemed 
to require treatment of some kind; and then it 
appeared that he was stark mad upon the subject 
of getting other people’s money, and spending it, 
poor soul ! 

Here was a case for the public sympathy and 
charity. O’Tooly MacBlunderbuss, with his club, 
might be a doubtful patient, because, at most, he 
could only get what the broken-headed chanced te 
have in his pockets. But here was a being of dif- 
ferent mould, who dexterously diddled thousands, 
if not millions of dollars. This was clearly stark 
lunacy. Straight-jackets, phlebotomy, and cold 
water—these, and nothing less, were imperatively 
demanded. Poor soul! with his dreadful aberra- 
tion of mind upon the aberration of money! 

There was something inevitably droll, too, upon 
his trial, to remember that whether the verdict 
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came heads or tails, Huntington must be the loser. | 
If guilty of the crimes, then the penitentiary ; if 
guiltless, by reason of insanity, then the lunatic 
asylum. 

The administration of affairs in the metropolis of 
the Western Continent needed only this crowning 
illustration of its character. The very desperation 
of the case suggested the taking the bull by the 
horns. ‘‘Guilty ?” cried the counsel. ‘‘ Of course 
he is guilty. Five hundred thousand dollars? 
Pshaw! twenty millions. You can not believe, 


gentlemen of the jury, that a man should be so} 
you are right—a | 


naughty? Admirable men! 
man can not be so naughty, but he may be so 
crazy.” 

Thanks, O Daniel, for thus saving our faith in 


human nature and showing that when great crimes | 


are done it is wiser to shave heads than to stretch 
necks, 


Whether this theory is to pass into a legal and | 


moral canon, that when a man is very criminal he 
is, therefore, very crazy, does not yet fully appear. 
It is, however, by no means a new theory. Many 
tender moralists have held that all sin is insanity, 
and not without good reason. But the present ap- 
plication of the principle would seem not to be 
without difficulty and danger ; for if the insanity 
is never to be known until the crime is exposed, 
what an unconscious Bedlam the world must be! 
New York, especially, this great metropolis of all 
our loves and prides,must be viewed in the light of 
a vast mad-house, and its official head only as the 
doctor in chief. How dreadful, if ever that med- 
ical man should be himself touched with the infec- 
tion around him! 

Practically, the improvement of the doctrine is, 
that if you sin—steal, for instance, or forge, or mur- 
der—you are not to rest until you have pushed on 
to a degree that outrages belief, and then you are 
to be considered crazy. 

It surely will not be long before such a view will 
have the cordial approbation of every criminal in 
thecountry. Sing Sing will echo the voice of Au- 
burn; penitentiary will answer to jail: bridewell 
will call unto the stocks, and Botany Bay will ac- 
quire a sad eminence in history as the monument 
of hoary human error, which treated as crime 
what was only craziness. If you pick your neigh- 
bor’s pocket you must be punished; if you cut his 
throat you must be pitied. It is a pleasure to live 
in an age of intelligence and refinement. Let those 
of us who are, up to the present time, unhung, re- 
joice that we have lived long enough to be forever 
secure from human punishment if we are only bad 
enough. 


To eat your cake and have your cake is a fa- 
vorite aim of human effort. Few men or women 
who have passed the age of ten have not engaged 
with ardor in this fascinating endeavor, and with 


more or less success. The patents for securing 
success in this direction are also many and strik- 
ing; but none are so good and effective as the char- 
ity concert and ball. 

Fortunately dollars are dollars, and a certain 
number of them will always procure a certain quan- 
tity of food and clothing and fire. It matters lit- 
tle for the advance of the work whether the farm- 
ers of New England contribute each a dollar, or 
Fanny Ellsler contributes ten thousand dollars to 
the Bunker Hill Monument. Stone, mortar, and 





labor cost a precise sum, and it is only necessary 


for the Monument that the sum shall be in its treas- 
ury. It may not please the imagination of young 
Otis Adams to reflect that the Monument of the 
great battle is supported upon the foot of Ellsler, 
held up before the world; but the Monument doe: 
still commemorate the event, and except for that 
foot might never have been erected. 

The argument is the same with the charming 
concerts and balls that appeal to the hearts and 
heels of the philanthropic and polkaing, during th 
inclement season. The tender Fiducia shuddered 
under the rose hangings of her boudoir, and said to 
herself, ‘‘ Poor Mrs. O’Mac Fitz Phelim, with no 
shoes to her feet and no coal to her stove!" Wrap- 
ped in soft silks and furs, and rolling in her cush- 
ioned carriage to her dear Melissa’s, Fiducia re- 
moved the ermine and proposed to buy coals for 
Mrs. O’Mac Fitz Phelim for a song. 

‘*One of your shakes, dear Melissa, will caus: 
her heart to thrill with joy, and her stove to redden 
with the leaping flame.” 

‘One of your pas & deux temps, sweet Fiducia, 
will send solace and sugar into her cup and heart.” 

At once, gilt printing and satin cards, all the lace, 
and luxury, and splendor begin to move. At once 
the Christian virtues are taken into favor, and ac- 
rimony and scandal set in. 

* Dear Laura Marra,—Send me word by the 
bearer if you will sing at our Charity Concert. 
‘ The poor ye have always with you.’ Half dress 
and a curtain, 

“Your fond CorILia.” 

** Dear CoriLLa,—Yes, if Dowda is not to sing. 
But she always chooses first my best pieces, and it 
is too bad. Of course you have asked Ganymede 
to sing with me in my duet. 

“Your own Lavra M.” 

Behold, then, Fiducia trying to harmonize and 
arrange. Dowda must sing. But she is not the 
thing. What then? She has a voice. Corilla 
and Laura Maria can smile superior and converse 
in a calm loftiness of tone which shall serve to im- 
press Dowda with the conviction that she is nobody 
and less than nobody, and that she and Laura and 
Corilla are making sweet music together for chari- 
ty’s sake. Meanwhile Ganymede hopes that no- 
thing too public will take place. 

‘* For Heaven's sake, no professional air. I am 
willing enough to sing, but with conditions, you 
know, with conditions.” 

And there is a quiet little rehearsal appointed at 
Corilla’s house—and nobody comes; and Corilla, 
not being a man, does not swear, but she writes to 
Ganymede, who had undertaken to manage every 
thing : 

“Dear GANYMEDE,—I am so disappointed. 
We thought we could rely upon you. But real- 
ly— you know? It’s too bad. CorILia.” 

And the gay and tnsouciant Ganymede begs her 
with an easy air not to trouble her little mind. Is 
there not plenty of time? All will go well. Have 
you asked Miss Bump to sing? Oh, Heavens! 
Again: 

“Dear Fipvcta,—We have forgotten Miss 
Bump! Can't you coax old Mother Bump some- 
how? You intended from the first, and are so sor- 
ry, and nothing can be done without Delia, and— 
in fact, you know how. 

‘Your own CorILLa.” 

“Dear Mrs. Bumr,—We thought from your 
not answering our note that you did not wish De- 
lia to sing at our charity. But I assure you it is 
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to be quite behind a curtain. Do consent, if you 
can. There will be no professional people—it’s 
pure charity, and amateur, and a curtain. We 
shall be lost if you will not let Delia sing. 

‘* Yours affectionately, Frpvcta.” 

‘“‘Dear Frpvucta,—I have received no note be- 
fore yours of this morning. Can I have a hun- 
dred dollars for the hospital for pipped hens if I 
let Delia sing ? 

‘“* Yours truly, Mrs. Bump.” 

“Dear Mrs. Bump,—I had no idea you wished 
to make a bargain for Delia’s voice. I can not 
promise the pipped hens more than fifty dollars. 

* Yours, etc., Fipvcia.” 

Delia Bump will sing; but behold! Mrs. Mer- 
cury, at the last moment, declines to take her part. 
‘+A severe cold—a sudden indisposition—so sorry ; 
tut sure every thing will go better without me.” 
We are in despair. Ganymede smiles languidly, 
and cries “‘ Brava! brava!” We are all women as 
lL efore, so there is no swearing, only scowling and 
verbal scarifying. Days and nights consume them- 
selves in anguish. But we have our concert, and 
Mrs. O’Mac Fitz Phelim’s feet are warmed at her 
rekindled fire. Let us give thanks and be grate- 
ful. 

Now our concert was advertised in the newspa- 
pers. and placarded in the streets, and given in a 
public building. We challenged public attention 
.nd patronage, and hoped we were going to escape 
public criticism. It was not possible. It would not 
have been fair had it been possible. The public 
paid its money, and then looked to see if it had re- 
ceived its money’s worth. It is the right of every 
purchaser; and he has one other right—it is that 
of grumbling. 

But the reader will not accuse this Easy Chair 
of forgetting its philosophy and complaining ; on 
the contrary, when people are freezing, warmth is 
the first thing to be supplied. It may be a pity to 
burn costly books to supply it; but it is better 
that books should be burned than that men and 
women should freeze. So it would be more agree- 
able to any man’s sense of philanthropy, if relief 
for the poor could be made to spring from sym- 
pathy with their condition, and be consecrated by 
the purity of privacy, rather than be made the oc- 
casion of selfish applause and personal display. 
We say emphatically, have balls for the suffering, 
if so you can raise hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars. Only we indulge the millennial wich that it 
were not necessary to deduct two dollars for the 
expenses of our own pleasure for every five dollars 
we may give to the charity. 





Amona our letters of the month the following, 
we think, promises to be the most interesting to 
our readers. We hope sincerely that our friend 
will furnish us with many more such communica- 
tions, for it is surely a great pleasure to know what 
is doing in spheres beyond ordinary human intelli- 
gence: 

““Dear Easy Crrarr,—Your enlightened com- 
ments upon current topics, of greater or less im- 
portance, have long commanded my admiration, 
and I have hoped the time might arrive when my 
peculiar studies could be made of some advantage 
to you. I think that has now happened. I think 
that you will be glad of the present communica- 
tion, and if I shall have succeeded in attracting, 
for a moment, your venerable attention, and may, 
under your kind protection, speak to the world and 











confirm the regard with which the Easy Chair is 
every where regarded, I shall be quite ready and 
willing to sing my nunc dimittis. 

“So much for preface. I am more used to study 
than to writing letters. 

“*T am a curious student of birds. Understand 
me. Their plumage every body can admire. Even 
Mr. Alderman Adder can probably distinguish a 
crow from a nightingale. But my studies do not 
trench upon the sphere of Wilson and Audubon. 
I commend their most interesting and delightful 
works to your perusal. 

‘But I have been always persuaded that there 
was some significance in birds’ voices. When the 
crow made a noise, inane human beings said, imi- 
tatively, ‘Caw, caw, caw,’ as if that silly sound 
disposed of the matter. When the nightingale or 
the jovial bobolink soared or tumbled, and sang, 
the same hopeless people said, ‘T'wee, twee, twee,’ 
as if birds were natural fools. Now it early oc- 
curred to my mind, as I lay in the meadows and in 
the woods, that the birds, overhearing the lovely 
La Grange, or Jenny Lind, or Catalini, might fool- 
ishly say among themselves, ‘ Hear those women, 
going ‘‘twee, twee, twee.”’ Or if our feathered 
fellow-creatures should chance to listen to an ora- 
tion of O’Blather Macblather MacHeels, Esquire, 
they might, and, possibly misunderstandingly, de- 
clare that the distinguished orator went ‘ caw, caw, 
caw.’ 

‘*Here was an evident want of mutual intelli- 
gence. Why should men and birds do each other 
this extremely unnecessary injustice? And I re- 
flected, farther, if we could only establish an un- 
derstanding, how much might be gained to both 
sides. How much pleasure to men, if they could 
only know just the sentiment with which the lark 
wishes the sun good morning! How much fun to 
birds, if they could only catch the drift of O’ Blath- 
er MacBlather MacHeels, Esquire’s orations. 

‘To wish was always with me, dear Easy Chair, 
to act. I devoted myself to study. I spare you 
the details, and the method I can only communi- 
cate upon receipt of a pheenix’s egg, blown by an 
Amazon and filled with Captain Kidd’s buried 
doubloons. But the results you shall have; you, 
and the world, for you are both my friends, 

**T achieved the bird-language. No canary ina 
cage, no blackbird in the tree, no hen in the barn- 
yard had any secrets from me longer. I heard 
Chanticleer recite his loves to Partlet, and I ad- 
vise young Damon, the poet, to learn the bird-lan- 
guage, if he wishes a few hints for lyrical verse. 1 
heard the greedy refrain of the crow, contemptu- 
ous and gross. I heard the sparkling sarcasm of 
the cat-bird, and the timid talk of the wren. As 
for the pigeons, their wooing was so tender that I 
wished I had wings. In the deep, dark woods, 
the thrush poured out a gurgling dithyrambic, to 
which Anacreon was as dull cider to vino d'asti 
spumante. Why should I go on? You under- 
stand I had mastered the mystery, and now, not 
only their private affairs as hens and wrens, but 
their great public affairs as birds, were laid open 
to my intelligence. 

‘‘ Now upon my lawn are several trees. There 
is one great elm, and at some distance from it a 
small cherry-tree, and immediately beyond the 
cherry is a beech. In August I lay half-dozing 
under the elm, which was filled with blackbirds in 
great numbers, chatting among themselves. 1 
gathered, from what they said, that some of their 
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young had lately set up for themselves in the 
beech a little colony of blackbirds. ‘We must 
have them in view,’ said the wise papa blackbirds, 
‘we must look after those little fellows, and be able 
to fly straight to them when we wish.’ ‘Ofcourse, 
of course,’ replied the rest, and the great elm over 
my head murmured with the bird-chorus. I saw 
upon the extreme edge of a bough a group of black- 
birds chatting very earnestly together. One of 
them said that the yellow-birds in the cherry-tree 
were quarreling, and one of the parties had asked 
some of the little colony upon the beech to come over 
and help them. So the little blackbirds flew into 
the cherry-tree and fought with some of the yellow- 
birds until all was quiet again, except some sullen 
yellow-birds, who said the blackbirds ought to go 
home again to the beech. But these little gentry 
had found cherries exceedingly to their taste. 
‘They are truly delicious,’ they exclaimed, and 
they had sent to the elm-tree to say, that if some 
more blackbirds would only fly over, they could 
easily drive out the yellow-birds and have all the 
cherries to themselves. This proposition was the 
subject of discussion among the little birds upon 
the bough over my head. But I heard the great 
man of birds in the elm declare that it was not fair, 
because the yellow-birds had the same right to their 
little cherry-tree that the blackbirds had to the elm 
and the beech. Then there was a great wrangling, 
and I went in to dinner. 

‘*The next day I went out under the tree and 
heard the debate again, and gathered that late in 
the afternoon of the day before the little blackbirds 
in the cherry-tree had made terrible work among 
the yellow-birds, and were now sitting upon ev- 
ery bough and eating as many cherries as they 
wished. I found that many of the birds that I 
had heard upon the bough in the elm had flown 
over to feast upon the cherries, and a great many 
others wanted to go. But the poor little yellow- 
birds were fluttering about, and summoning all 
who would come—the wrens, and sparrows, and 
tom-tits, and other small feathered fry, and they 
were alighting upor. the tips of the boughs on 
which sat the naughty little black buccaneers. 
Dinner was very early this day, so I heard no 
more; but when I came eut, some time afterward, 
it appeared that the yellow-birds, with their little 
allies, had gradually descended the boughs on 
which they had alighted, and driven the black- 
birds toward the end of one great bough to which 
they clung. 





“Then these last sent messages to the elm, and 
said to the papa blackbirds that they must come 


and help them, or they should be driven out of the 


cherry-tree, and if they were, it would be much | 
farther to fly round the cherry to the beech. So | 
the old elm-tree was noisy enough with the chat- | 
tering of the birds. ‘Let us fly to their rescue!’ 
cried one very young and very black bird. ‘Why 
should we sce our own color and species driven 
out of a good cherry-tree? The blackbirds have a 
natural right to cherries.’ ‘Pooh!’ interrupted an | 
older one ; ‘yellow-birds have just as much right | 
te the fruit as we have, and they were there first. 
Let them be, and eat their own cherries. In all 
conscience we have enough.’ ‘That may be,’ broke 
in another of the fiery young ones; ‘but we want 
a shorter cut to the beech-tree this hot weather. | 
We must go through the cherry-tree, where we 
can rest in the shade, and solace our little stom- 
achs. Comeon! whois forthe cherry-tree ?’ ‘ Fid- 


dle!’ replied a grizzly old bird ; ‘it’s both shorter 
and easier to fly round the cherry-tree than to go 
through it. You little silly bird, you disgrace the 
name of blackbird.’ ‘That’s all very well,’ said 
then the one that I knew had the nickname—bor- 
rowed from their much hearing of one of our hu- 
man ofators, who immensely amuses blackbirds, 
and, in fact, all kinds of birds—of O’Blather Mac. 
Blather MacHeels Blackbird, Esquire. ‘That's 
all very well,’ said he, ‘but it is the inevitable des- 
tiny of blackbirds to overspread all cherry-trees, 
and why should you resist the design of nature?’ 
The elm-tree fairly shook with the tempest of ap- 
plause that followed this speech, and MacHeels 
Blackbird, Esquire, resumed his perch with the 
air of a bird who has picked the cherry-stone clean 
‘It’s no more the design of nature,’ said old griz- 
zle, ‘than it is that every blackbird shall be shot 
by truant boys. Truant boys are bigger and can 
shoot, but they’ve no business to be playing tru- 
ant, and they’ve no right to shoot us merely be- 
cause we can’t shoot back again.’ There was no 
denying the truth of this, and finding all the other 
birds to be silent, old grizzle continued: ‘ Besides, 
if you think the ability is the argument, you havc 
only to see that the yellow-birds have been able to 
drive out the naughty little blackbirds, or to hem 
them in; and so, according to your own argument, 
the time has not yet arrived for the occupation of 
that particular cherry-tree.’ 

‘Old grizzle hopped to his perch, and I could 
hear the most confused bawling as to the true pol- 
icy to pursue. But when I last looked at the cher- 
ry-tree, a few forlorn blackbirds, who had evi- 
dently eaten no cherries for a long, long time, were 
fluttering feebly among the boughs, while crowds 
of fat little yellow-birds were chirping songs of 
defiance, and putting their bills and claws into 
them without mercy. 

“Thus, dear Easy Chair, the trees are full of 
birds who are waging these funny little contests 
allthe time. I have not yet investigated the in- 
tercourse of fish, but I have no doubt I should find 
the same thing going on in the water as in the air. 
The result of my bird-knowledge, gathered from a 
hundred episodes like the one I send you, is a sat- 
isfaction with my species, and a calm delight that 
men are not as blackbirds are. 

‘* Yours with respect, 
* AquiLa Buzzarp.” 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

HEINRricu says we must not leave Berlin with- 
out going to see the half-palace, half-mansion, 
where the young Princess of England is to live 
when she shall have become the bride of the dash- 
| ing Frederic of Prussia. It is no way noticeable 
to be sure, and might be, for aught that appears 
| upon its exterior, the war-office of the crown, or 
the grand huntsman’s lodge, in place of the nursery 
| (God willing) for a new race of heirs to the great 
throne of Brandenberg. 

‘And have you seen the Princess Alice ?” said 
Heinrich. 

Now it happened that years ago, on a certain 
soft summer’s day, when we were loitering away 
the honeymoon of later youth among the alleys and 
by-ways of England, coquetting with the show- 
ers, and plucking primrose-blossoms to press and 
carry away to fanciers of such mementes of the 
mother-land—we say it happened that on such a 
day, and in such a time, we had chanced to brush 
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between the hedge-row and the royal coach when 
it came dashing out of the Long Drive at Windsor, 
bearing, among other infantile freight, the chubby 
Princess Alice; and we had our fill of looking 
upon her clustering flaxen hair, and into her pret- 
ty blue eyes. So we told Heinrich of all this, and 
described her as narrowly as the memory of so 
many years would permit us to do, even to the 
dimples in her cheek. And we will venture that 
with this bit of information from a personal ob- 
server, our friend Heinrich was “‘ set up” for weeks 
among his fellows of the Hotel de Petersbourg. 

It is curious, indeed, to observe how soon the 
staid journals of a staid German people seize with 
avidity upon the least sparkle of gossip about the 
new-coming wife of their prince; and the ‘‘ best 
informed circles” (as Mrs. Grundy would say) are 
on the alert for the last new report about the per- 
sonal charms or accomplishments of the eldest born 
of Victoria. 

Will the Saxon daughter of England love that 
change from the coppices and exquisite green lawns 
of Osborn and Balmoral to the low, flat, monoton- 
ous level which sweeps around the palace of the 
Great Frederic, and which hardly breaks under 
view of the famed Sans Souci? 

Will the windmill, and its story of royal justice 
(so dear to every Prussian heart, and making sore 
every Prussian tongue), and the brazen-tufted hel- 
mets and brilliant music of Berlin streets make 
good to the British girl the losses of Windsor Lit- 
tle Park, and the pretty yacht Fairy, and the frol- 
ics and tarpaulin of bouncing brother Albert, 
Prince of Wales ? 

Of course they will; and the womanly heart 
under the royal bodice, like the weak womanly 
heart every where, will nestle into the belongings 
of the wooing Prince of Prussia, and rest there as 
lovingly in Potsdam or Berlin, in the middle of the 
Prussian waste, as yours, gentle girl reader, will 
sometime find a sudden cleaving to some new coun- 
try of a lover, and with strong womanly will and 
faith, nestle into a home there, which, for green- 
ness and beauty, and all soft and tender music, 
shall outmatch every thing that went before in 
your life's memory, or that shall come after to the 
end. 

There is both prettiness and greatness in the na- 
tive, hearty outburst of homely affections and nat- 
ural emotions which has always characterized the 
royal family of Victoria, from the mother to the 
youngest of the children. In these days of con- 
ventionalism and priced sentiment, we honor the 
Queen doubly for this, and wish her joy and pride 
for every match the royal young toddlers may 
make, 

We should have loved to see that veteran of 
scienee, Humboldt, struggling now under the 
weight of eighty-seven years, but we could not. 
A brave old man, Heinrich said, with a bald head 
fringed with a little silver hair, stooping now, and 
ready to drop away any day for explorations in 
a new country. He has traveled very far in his 
time, said Heinrich, and he will travel farther 
soon; but he will tell no story ef it. 

There was a bit of poetic humor in the valet 
(and for this he is worth keeping when you go to 
Berlin). When we were quite ready for a start, 
Heinrich unburdened himself to us politically—al- 
ways in his crisp way. 

‘* There will be war soon,” said he, “‘ and if it is 
a Kings’ war, as the last war was, you will find 





Prussia bound fast to Russia, and fighting against 
Austria and all her allies; but if it is a Peoples’ 
war (and it may be), there will be no brother Ger- 
man against us, and England, if she is wise, will 
help us.” 

We give it as a bit of foreign talk—good as far 
as it goes—and hurtle away toward the Rhine. 

If Rhine visitors saw the great river only from 
the windows of the Cologne Hotels, they would 
have no grand stories of its beauty to carry away. 
It is only a broad, swift, yellow flood there, trav- 
ersed by a bridge of barges, under which the 
stream chafes and gurgles hoarsely. We rode 
over this creaking and wheezing bridge in a nine- 
penny omnibus, and strolled up and down the op- 
posite bank till day faded, and the fires broke out 
in street lamps and in forges, white and red upon 
the night air. A poet's description—we mean Vic- 
tor Hugo's, the exile of Jersey—is worth recalling, 
both because it is so good, and because it is so lit- 
tle known. 

He, too, was on the opposite shore: ‘‘I had be- 
fore me,” he says, ‘‘the whole city, with its in- 
numerable gables and sombre steeples defined 
against the pallid sky. To my left, like the giant- 
ess of Cologne, stood the lefty spire of St. Martin, 
with its two open-worked towers. Nearly fronting 
me was the gloomy Cathedral, with its thousand 
pinnacles bristling like the quills of a porcupine, 
crouched on the brink of the river; the immense 
crane on the top forming a plume-like tail, while 
the lanterns alight toward the base of the gloomy 
mass, glared likeeyes. Amidst the pervading dim- 
ness, I heard nothing but the gentle ripple of the 
river far below me, the deadened sounds of horses’ 
hoofs upon the bridge, and from a forge in the dis- 
tance the ringing strokes of the hammer on the 
anvil; no other noise disturbed the stillness of the 
Rhine. A few lights flickered in the windows 
from the forge; the sparks and flakes of a raging 
furnace shot forth and extinguished themselves in 
the Rhine, leaving a long luminous track, as if 
a sack of fire were shooting forth its contents in 
the stream. Influenced by this gloomy aspect of 
things, I said to myself, ‘ The Gaulic city has dis- 
appeared—the city of Agrippa vanished—Cologne 
is now the capital of St. Engelbert; but how long 
will it be thus?” 

‘*The temple built yonder by St. Helena fell a 
thousand years ago—the church constructed by 
Archbishop Anno will also fall—the ruin is grad- 
ually undermining the city; every day some old 
stone, some old remembrance, is detached from its 
place by the wear and tear of a score of steamboats. 
A city does not affix itself to the grand artery of 
Europe. (Victor Hugo did not foresee that a rail- 
way artery, bigger than the Rhine, would cut 
through Cologne from east to west, as the river 
does from north to south.) The mania of utilitari- 
anism and positiveness, so called in the slang of 
the day, pervades every quarter of the world, and 
innovations creep into the labyrinth of the antique 
architecture of Cologne, and open streets cruelly 
penetrate the Gothic obscurity of one of the oldest 
cities of the Continent. What is called the ‘ taste 
of the day’ has invaded it, with houses in the fash- 
ion of the newest medes of Paris. In that Cathe- 
dral, still endowed and adorned for vanity’s sake 
rather than from devotion, the ancient tombs of 
the archbishops are decaying. The peasant wo- 
men, with their superb old costume of scarlet, and 
coifs of gold and silver, have yielded their place 
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upon the quays to smart and flippant grisettes, at- 
tired in the Paris fashion ; and I saw the last brick 
dislodged from the old Cloister of St. Martin, in 
order that a café might be built upon the site. 
Long rows of pert white houses give a Cockneyfied 
air to the catholic and feudal suburb of the mar- 
tyrs of Thebes; and an omnibus takes you across 
the historical bridge of boats, for six sous, from 
Agrippina to Tuitium! Alas, alas, the old cities 
of Europe are departing !” 

And are not the poet-travelers departing too? 
Who mourns over newnesses nowadays? Who 
does not contribute his maximum of applause to 
the straight, broad streets, and glaring houses, 
which are supplanting crookedness and the rust 
of age? Who quarrels with the ‘opening up” of 
Canal Street, or the new Boulevards? Have we 
not all run away from the old-time humors of con- 
servative poets? In this sense, is not all the world 
becoming Americanized ? 

In the Hotel Royal, whose broad supper-room 
has a pleasant and near look-out upon the Rhine, 
the papers and people both were talking of a bloody 
duel which had a little time before come off at 
Mannheim. Bolgrad and the Conference were for 
the time forgotten in gossip about its details. It 
appears that a Prussian officer and a French trav- 
eler had fallen into conversation about the present 
aspect of European politics, in the course of which 
the officer expressed himself very warmly and in- 
dignantly in respect to the action of the French 


diplomatists. The Frenchman, though a Repub- | 


lican at heart, and having little sympathy with 
either Napoleon or Walewski, resented violently 
the reproach cast upon his nation, and demanded a 
recall of the intemperate language which the officer 
had employed. 

A few friends interposed, and seconding the re- 
quest of the Frenchman, matters were about being 
peaceably arranged; when the latter, yielding to 


the excitement of the moment, applied an epithet | 


to the Prussian officer, which he declared could 
only be effaced with the blood of one or other of 
the parties. 

Nothing remained but a choice of-weapons, and 
the hour of meeting was fixed on the instant. 

It was half-past five of the afternoon, and no 
time could be lost ; the parties crossed over into the 


edge of the Bavarian territory, where they arrived | 


just at nightfall. Pistols were the weapons chosen ; 
and it was agreed that both should fire together 
at a given signal. The Prussian, once upon the 
ground, and before his adversary, gave way to ex- 
pressions of the utmost rage; and it was with diffi- 
culty his seconds could calm him sufficiently to 


trust him with his weapon. At the word, it seem- | 


ed as if there had been but one diseharge, though 
both had fired. Strangely enough, however, nei- 


To the Prussian fell, by lot, the privilege of the 
first fire. He took steady aim, drew the trigger, 
but the explosion was harmless. The Frenchman 
stood there in the dusk unhurt. Fate had given 
to him the loaded weapon. The Prussian folded 
his arms calmly—there was not light enough to 
see the working of his countenance, or what quick 
shade passed over it. His death seemed absolute- 
ly certain. His opponent, with a little hesitation 
it is true, but nerved by the last reproaches, drew 
upon him—fired. But the cap only exploded. 

The seconds of the Frenchman, relieved by this 
providential accident of a terrible responsibility, 
refused to press the matter farther. The courage 
of both had been proven beyond reproach. Still, 
however, the Prussian met all their efforts with new 
taunts, and succeeded in embroiling matters to the 
issue of a new trial. This time, however, it was 
to be with swords; and, by express condition, the 
first blood drawn should terminate the affair. 

They took position anew; but after a few sec- 
onds only, the Frenchman exposed himself to a 
mortal thrust. He died pierced through the heart. 

With the American taste for duels, we doubt 
somewhat if we are not repeating a story which has 
reached you already. 

Shall we spend any time or words in wandering 
| about Cologne? Do you not know it all long ago? 
| How it is full of smells (didn’t Coleridge, or some- 
| bedy else with a great name, say it long time 

past)? How the valets are the most importunate 
and pence-picking of any valets im the world? 
How the great Farina (of the Cologne Water) turns 
out to be a huge multiple of a man (or woman), 
with his sign-board staring you every where, and 
his messengers dogging you at every corner, and 
insisting upon pressing upon you pamphlet testi- 
mony that Ais Farina is the only true Farina, and 
that all other Farinas are the falsest of false peo- 
| ple, humbugging the world with adulterated scent 
drops, and only fit to be hung from the top of the 
great crane which hangs, like a huge gallows, from 
the angle of the Cologne Cathedral tower ? 

Indeed so earnest, and importunate, and imper- 
tinent are these ‘‘drummers” of Cologne water 
about all the dirty streets of Cologne, that we have 
never loved Cologne water since visiting Cologne. 
We have taken to bay rum in way of relief from 
the haunting memories of the Farina hirelings. 

And yet how can any body forget, who has seen 
it, that wonderful choir of the Cologne Cathedral ? 
| Rubbish and broken buildings all around; a half- 
| built tower, with its statues all going to decay; 
| brush and weeds growing from fissures in the half- 
| finished pile; and yet, within the choir, whose 
fingers of stone lift up a gorgeous vault two hun- 
| dred feet or more, and embrace a wilderness of 
| glass, which quickens one’s thought of Paradise, 








ther was harmed. A way appeared open for recon- | chastens us (the Farinas to the contrary notwith- 
ciliation, and the seconds declared the honor of both standing) into love, whenever we think of Cologne. 
parties satisfied. But their efforts were unavail- | Bruised brazen effigies of bishops are on the 
ing. The Prussian officer, fearing their success, | floor, and bruised images of all sorts of priestly 
taunted the Frenchman with cowardice. The rage | saints confront you in the Cathedral choir; but 
of both combatants, at this juncture, was repre- | wearing feet-marks and destructiveness, whether 
sented as something frightful to look on. malicious or accidental, can not reach to the glass 

It was determined by the seconds, however, that | and the vaultings; the stone ribs and the painted 
upon this trial only one pistol should be charged | glories cling to your thought in spite of you, and 
with ball, and the parties make choice of their you carry them back to your supper in the Hotel 
weapon blindfolded. The distance agreed upon Royal, and to your dreams in sound of the Rhine- 
was only three paces! as night had fairly fallen | flow—a brilliant appetizer, and a splendid night- 
now, and objects could only be seen obscurely at a | mare. 


greater distance. But we must not forget current gossip. We 
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took up the Leipsic Gazette next morning, and found 
it rejoicing over the fact that a certain article 
which it had published, reflecting upon Austria for 
its action in respect of the Principalities, had been 
reissued with approval in the Paris Moniteur. In- 
deed the feeling seems to be hereabout (so far as 
one may judge from the casual hearing of supper- 
room talks), that Prussia, Russia, and France are 
growing inte a capital understanding of each oth- 
er’s interests, and will not scruple to oppose En- 
gland in the disputed matter of the new confer- 
ences. 

Liberal men, of republican hopes, are taking 
heart from this; and say boldly that the only 
chance for Great Britain in the impending troub- 
les, is to throw all the weight of her influences 
against despotism, wherever it may show itself, 
and to startle all the liberal thinkers of Germany, 
Lombardy, and France into a new revolt. And if 
it comes to this, as it may, poor Austria would cut 
but a sorry kind of figure—her only or chiefest 
sovereign ally shearing her at once of all Lombardy 
and Hungary. When it comes to the question of 
self-conservation, we do not fancy—nor does any 
other man we know of—that England would hesi- 
tate about winking at a Hungarian or a Lombard 
revolt. She must use large weapons if she wins in 
the next battle. France and Russia united would 
draw to themselves an array of the despotic ele- 
ments of Europe which England could only suc- 
cessfully oppose by uttering a sesame to the long- 
prisoned opinion of the Continent. 

There is no doubt that. there are republicans 
astir who are working to this end even now, and 
who are doing their utmost to widen the breach 
between the two great Western allies with this hope 
only in view. 

Apropos of the war feeling: we learn from cor- 
respondents of the French journals that Russia 
was never more earnest and active in the further- 
ance of her great plans of defense, whether by sea 
or land; her arsenals are full of workmen, and her 
recruits under constant training. The famous 
floating batteries which the British Admiralty con- 
structed more than a year since, for the attack of 
Cronstadt and Riga, are, we are told by the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, utterly inefficient, by reason of 
their defective boilers or furnaces. It would have 
been a sad error to correct under the guns of a 
Baltic fortress. 


Naturally enough, under the present aspect of | 
European affairs, the projected Sicilian revolt is | 


much talked of. It is remarked with surprise, 


and with not a few boding apprehensions, that | 
very many of the noble families and large landed | 


proprietors of the island have been abettors, if not 
directors of the insurrectionary movements; nor 
does it appear, whatever the official gazettes may 
say, that at our present writing (15th December) 
the affair is utterly at an end. A fire may live a 
long time in the mountain forests of Sicily before 
its flame will be seen upon the plain or the sea. 
Have you all been reading upon the other side 
the speeches, or lectures (as he calls them), of Kos- 
auth? Have you marked what hopes he has of 
Hungary and Italy? What promises he makes of 
the sympathies of Englishmen? Or is it an of- 
fense against propriety to talk of Kossuth nowa- 
days? Has the American fashion-of-Kossuth (as 
we fashion crinoline, or Thalberg, or Beneventano) 
so utterly gone by—so vulgar from its oldness—so 
nauseating by the scent of its ancient extrava- 


gance—that no man can name it safely? What 
has become of his Times’ letters? Why stopped so 
abruptly ? What has become of his name on the 
list of the Ipdependent? Do these pulse-watching 
journals feel that his day is gone, and that the el- 
oquence they once so ranted about is gone out in 
English lodging-lofts ? 

Upon this side, with no noise but the rustle of 
the Rhine flow to disturb us, we look curiously on 
such metamorphoses of the American taste and 
| mind; we recall vividly that brilliant Hungarian 
march of the Governor of Comorn and of Kossuth 
| 
| 





through the length and breadth of the land; we 
remember the fond outery of romantic ladies for 
| the Hungarian autographs; we people again the 
| great Tripler Hall with a multitude of dollar-giving 
women eager to welcome the lapelled velvet coat, 
| and to listen to the honeyed flow which dropped 
from beneath that Thaddeus-of-Warsaw mustache. 
Shall we listen again? Hear what he says to 
| the men of Edinburgh with the old wondrous, but 
sometimes turbid, word flow: 
“The idea of nationality has impressed its stamp 
| on the character of the continental movement, and 
| that idea is unconquerable. ‘All for each, and 
| each for all,’ will be the war-cry of the future among 
| the oppressed nations. Fraternity is not a mer 
word any longer, but the sling of David with which 
the Goliath of tyranny shall fall. [Cheers.] What 
| is it that now stands between us and that consum- 
; mation? What stands between the raising of the 
| world’s arm and its falling on the neck of despot- 
|ism? It is the momentary success of one man— 
only one man, a poor worm of the dust, doomed to 
| return to dust—and his name is Lovis NaPoLron 
| Bonaparte. [Cheers.] Sir, I do not believe in 


the stability of successful crime. [Renewed cheers. ] 
I will venture to contrast my own humble lot with 


| the brilliant one of that potentate. I eat with my 
| children the bitter bread of hopelessness; I am 
| staggering joyless toward an obscure grave. For 
inheritance my children may get a legacy of sor- 
| row, yet of devotion to their country’s cause. Such 
| is my lot; but, whatever may be my faults, my 
| errors, or even my sins, never have I broken oaths, 
| never have I deceived nations, never trifled with 
| the duties of an honest patriot. [Loud cheers. ]} 
| BoNAPARTE, on the contrary, sits high in power, 
dazzling the eyes of short-sighted man with the 
| lustre of his propitious star. Still I do not believe 
in the stability of successful crime. [Loud cheers. ] 
From the depths of my desolation I turn my eyes 
| to the universe, and from the stars in the firma- 
ment down to the atom of dust at my feet, I see 
creation crying out aloud that there isa God. The 
feeble spark of His eternal spirit glimmering in 
my brain, my reason revolts against the thought 
that it should lie at the mercy of adventurous 
crime to break the eternal chain of moral laws, 
which, by the sovereign decree of an omnipotent 
and self-consistent will, have ruled the world since 
| creation dawned, and will rule it at the consum- 
mation of time. My reason revolts against the 
thought that a worm, the offspring of the dust, can 
with impunity defy those laws by which the Eter- 
nal Lawgiver has bound not only the fluctuations 
of human events, but has bound even His own im- 
moveable will. No; I do not believe in the sta- 
bility of successful crime. [Cheers.] I turn my 
regard from the universe to history, the mirror of 
the future, because the record of the past, and I 
see that crime sometimes may have flashed up with 
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the dazzling blaze of a passing moment, but the 
success of crime never yet did last, and never shall. 
[Loud cheering.] I ask you, therefore, to have 
faith in the future—a fruitful faith, not mere lip- 
worship. Free working men, do not underrate 
your own power. The voice of one of you may 
but resemble a tender girl’s sigh, but the united 
voice of the people is sometimes the thunder in 
which God reveals His decrees.” 

You may be very sure we do not cull this frag- 
ment from any continental journal; such matters 
can not easily escape the eyes of the Prussian cen- 
sors. A canny Scotchman who supped with us 
has given us a look at the last Times of London. 

We don’t advise any one going westward from 
Cologne to stop at Aix-la-Chapelle in the winter. 
The place has its prettinesses, but they do not at- 
tract one when the trees are bare. The hotels are 
summer hotels; a painted carpet on the floor of 
your chamber in place of good thick Brussels, may 
be coo] and cheery in the July heats, but it does 
not overcome (with a sense of fitness) one whose 
feet are already numbed by too long lingering at 
the supper-table below. Go then in August if you 
like, and you may see pretty women and gallant 
avenues of trees, and a rich variety of landscape, 
lighted up by water and (if your tastes lie that 
way) with the fires of a hundred factories. 

You must remember, of course, when you are 
there, that the great Charlemagne lived and held 
his magnificent court in that city. Indeed they 
pretend to show you the tomb where his remains 
rest, marked with a great slab of marble, and the 
simple inscription, ‘‘CARroLo Macno,.” It is in 
the Dom Kirche, or cathedral, as we say. 

The truth is, however, no remains are there now. 
The tomb was broken open by the Emperor Otho 
in 997 (a great many years ago when you think 
of it), and tradition says he found the body of 
Charlemagne seated on a throne, with the imperial 
robes upon him, the sceptre in his hand, and on 
his knees a copy of the Gospels, On the skull 
was a crown, his sword hung to his ribs, and the 
pilgrim’s pouch, which he had always worn with a 
pious affectation, was still dangling against the au- 
gustskeleton. All these things the tomb-breaking 
Otho carried away. They adorned many a living 
emperor afterward, and are still brought forward 
whenever a new man is placed upon the great 
throne of Hapsburg, in the splendid city of Vien- 
na. The throne indeed, or the old arm-chair which 
passed for the throne, is still preserved at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and is the source of a brisk little revenue 
for the phthisicky sacristan who showed us the 
way to it. 

The same church has a famous stock of relics— 
shown to the people only once in seven years, and 
drawing thousands of pilgrims to the city. The 
last show was in the year 1853; not being there at 
that time, and not choosing to enter our petition, 
and summon a worthy church officer for the serv- 
ice, we did not see them. We knew about them, 
however, from the travelers who have gone before 
us: There is the robe worn by the Virgin at the 
Nativity, of good cotton cloth, and some five feet 
long; there are the swaddling clothes in which the 
infant Jesus was wrapped, coarse and yellow; 
there is the sheet upon which the head of John the 
Baptist was laid; and, lastly, the scarf worn by 
our Saviour at the Crucifixion, bearing still red 
blood-stains. 


It may be interesting to know that these sacred | peror to see and feel it. 


relics were presented to Charlemagne by the Pa. 
triarch of Jerusalem, and by Haroun, King of Per. 
sia. If, therefore, the true relics of these sacred 
personages and events are to be found any where 
in this day, we do not know a city which can lay 
| better claim to their possession than this old one 
| of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

But every seventh year the pilgrims are fewer 
and fewer. Railway facilities do not bring wor- 
shipers or wonderers. The day for relics seems 
going by. The Church must get a stand on some- 
| thing else than old bones. The hot springs ar: 
worth more to Aix now, than all the relics and 
Charlemagne together. 

We went to the New Redoute to read the papers, 
| the gambling saloons above being closed for the 
|season. Here we first learned the result of our 
| presidential election, and, like a good citizen, took 
| off our hat in honor of Mr. Buchanan. The squeam- 
| ish reader may understand, however, that the act 
implied no preference whatever. Looking from so 

long a distance off, one loses sight of those politi- 
| cal eminences erected by campaign orators, and 
| sees only the great level of our Republican plat- 
| form; and when the elections have made a name 
| famous by some new accession of dignity, we re- 
spect the man who bears it ;—if for nothing else. 
yet as a type and token of the quiet and orderly 
working of our govermental machinery. 

We learned, too, in the reading-rooms of Aix, 
that the Emperor Louis Napoleon, yielding at 
length to the solicitations of his cabinet, had con- 
sented to give up his second series of hunting fites 
which had been arranged for Fontainebleau. It 
would appear that the Paris people were growing 
restive in view of this reckless dissipation outside 
the capital. They never—those dear, curious peo- 
ple of Paris—grow tired or jealous of any spend- 
thrift ways or royal junketings which transpire 
under their look, and within reach of their enjoy- 
ment; but there was an exclusiveness about the 
gayeties of Compeigne—extending even to newspa- 
per silence about them—which piqued their envy. 

Only fancy the annoyance of a dame of the 
Chaussée d’Antin who could not know or see what 
new fashion of hunting-dress had been prescribed 
for the Empress Eugenie! Only imagine the vio- 
lence of a dress-maker who is in vogue throughout 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and who is not able to 
instruct her clients with respect to the dinner toil- 
ets of Compeigne! 

And there were more dangerous elements than 
these disturbed. Mr. Blouse, who works on the 
scaffolding of the new palace till dusk, and goes 
now a long walk beyond the barrier to his bed, 
wants a relief to that promenade; an imperial 
coach, a cavalcade, an official glitter—any thing to 
keep his mind from feeding on the longness of his 
walk, and on the memory of his old garret quar- 
ters of St. Thomas du Louvre, will perhaps ferbid 
an insurrection. Least of all will this excitable 
people of the metropolis, fed upon the luxury of 
fétes (as our people are fed from time to time en 
great political campaigns), permit these shows to 
go on out of sight and mind. Is Napoleon not 
their Emperor? Are not his coaches, his hundred 
guards, his new palace, theirtoys? It is dangerous 
to tease them by keeping these things out of sight. 

Yet more; bread is costing more and more; 
lodgings are harder than ever to be found. Those 
French poor of Paris feeling this, wish their Em- 
It may madden them to 
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catch rumors of Eugenie in her tri-corner hat dash- 
ing through the forests of Compeigne, with a train 


of new-made Dukes and gallant diplomats in her | 


wake; and of the Emperor coquetting with the 
pretty women of his court. If not food, they must 
have fetes ; and if not futes, at least bread enough. 
In short, Napoleon must come back. 

The invitations which had been out for the month 


again in the city—showing himself with the fresh, 
blooming Eugenie at the new operas and ballets, 
and indulging in his old fearless ride through the 
most populous quarters of the city. 

The quidnuncs are puzzling themselves about 
his Majesty’s present relations to the British cabi- 
net; and there are those who say boldly that Pal- 
merston and Louis Napoleon have broken their old 
friendship. 

Meantime, and it is matter of more positive news, 
another brilliant illustration of the world of art has 
passed away in the person of Paul Delaroche. He 
was fast nearing sixty, and had married many 
years ago a daughter of Horace Vernet, since dead. 


“*Mr. O'Kelly, I see you are lame, as well as 
Lord Byron.” 

‘** And Sir Walter Scott too,’ added Mr. O'Kel- 
ly; ‘and why should not I, the Irish bard, be sim- 
ilarly honored ? for, 

‘If God one has opp’ b 
He's made more perfect all the rest ;" 


dy A 





| at which the King smiled. 
previous were all withdrawn, and the Emperor is 


‘The Marquis of Conyngham, who was present, 
requested Mr. O'Kelly to express himself extem- 
| pore on Lord Byron, Walter Scott, and himself; 
| to which the poet readily replied in the following 
| impromptu : 

‘Three poets for three sister kingdoms born, 

One for the Rose, another for the Thorn; 
One for the Shamrock, which will ne'er decay, 
While Rose and Thorn must yearly fade away.’ 
| At which the King and his court laughed heartily.” 
We call that decidedly Irish, and quite an im- 
provement on the incident as related in a former 
; number. 


| A Bostox correspondent says that two young 


Strangers in Paris know Delaroche best, perhaps, | Englishmen, fresh from the Old Country by one of 
by that fearful picture of the dying Queen Eliza- | the Cunarders, thought to indulge in the luxury 
beth at the Luxembourg. It is noways pleasant | of @ sleigh-ride in that city. They applied at a 
to look on; but there are greatnesses of execution livery stable for a fast horse and sleigh; and over- 


in it which almost redeem its horrors. Others may 
remember his wall-painting at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, his own favorite, and the most ambitious 
work of his life. It occupied him from 1837 to 
1841, and contains seventy-five figures, of which 
seventy are illustrious artists of all ages, from 
Apelles and Phidias, to Raphael, Poussin, and 
Rembrandt. 

With our feet upon this painted carpet of the inn 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, it is impossible to warm our- 
selves into any glow about art, and we throw down 
our pen in despair, promising to pick up our next 
budget in Paris itself. 

ALX-La-CHAPELLE, Dec, 15, 1856. 


Editor's Drawer. 


HE three lame poets, Scott, Byron, and O’Kel- 
ly, were celebrated in the November Drawer, 
but we were not aware of the fact that a son of the 
latter has become a resident of these United States. 
From the son of this poetical sire, who had the hon- 
or of an interview with George IV., a letter, dated 
“‘Chicago, December 4, 1856,”’ requests us to copy 
the following from the Roscommon Gazette of 1821. 
We have pleasure in complying with this filial 
petition : 

‘“‘GEoRGE THE FouRTH AND THE PoET.— 
When his Majesty was in Ireland, our country- 
man, the poet, Patrick O’Kelly, Esq., of the Coun- 
ty Galway, waited on him at the Phenix Park. 
His Majesty, when Prince of Wales, having sub- 
scribed his name for fifty copies, the poet took that 
opportunity to deliver his work. He was an- 
nounced to the King by Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
who ordered the baronet to hand the poet £50, 
which Sir Benjamin accordingly did. Mr. O’Kel- 
ly declined accepting it, declaring that he would 
rather see his Majesty than receive the money, and 
requested Sir Benjamin to say so, which request 
was complied with. The King ordered him to be 
introduced. When admitted to the royal presence, 
his Majesty received him most graciously, hoped 
he was well, and then observed, 


| hearing the proprietor telling one of his men to put 
| Reindeer and a couple of buffaloes into a sleigh for 
the young men, they were considerably bewilder- 
ed, and after walking up and down the yard a 
while, they ventured to say, 

| ‘*Mister, look a-here, please; we have often 
| heard of those animals you are speaking of, but 
being strangers in this city, and not used to driv- 
ing the deers or buffaloes, we would rather begix 
with an ‘oss !” 


Brantz Mayer is the writer of this very clever 
jeu @esprit. He indited it when he had just com- 
pleted reading Dr. Kane’s books: 

EPIGRAM UPON OUR ARCTIC EXPLORER, DE. KANE. 
From the dawn of creation the name of old Cain 
Has been cursed as the author of slaying ; 
But glory awaits in our age on the KANE 
Who sLays not, though famous for sLeicuune. 
So fill up the cup to the Kane of the Pole, 
Whose marvelous éale, though no fable, 
Attests that for generous deeds of renown, 
Our KAnz in reality’s ARLE 


Tue ball that is to come off this winter in be- 
half of the poor will witness nothing better than 
the following beautiful thing, which comes to us 
from over the water. At a lovely villa near Paris 
a charming féte was lately given. Pretty women 
by scores were present, and the most charming of 
them all was Madame T——,, always eminently the 
leader of the “‘ ton,”’ but never so splendid and cap- 
tivating as now. At the beginning of the ball, a 
young gallant, the flower of the sporting clubs, 
hastened to be the first to ask her to dance. 

“With pleasure, Sir,” she replied—‘‘ twenty 
francs.” 

“Madame!” said the puzzled cavalier. 

“*T said twenty francs!” 

“TI beg your pardon, Madame,” replied the cav- 
alier, ‘‘ there is some misunderstanding, I had the 
honor to ask your hand for a waltz.” 

‘* Ah! you are right,” replied the lady, quickly, 
“there was a misunderstanding. I thought you 
asked me for a quadrille, but since it is a waltz, it 
will be forty francs.” 
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More puzzled than ever, the gentleman waited 
with as much calmness as possible for an explana- 
tion, which she gave him with a gracious smile. 

‘*You must understand, Sir, that I am dancing 
for the benefit of the poor sufferers by the inunda- 
tion. It is twenty francs for a quadrille, forty for 
a waltz, and no abatement in the price !” 

As soon as it became known, Madame T—— had 
no lack of partners, but danced bravely and char- 
itably till the close of the ball. There is more 
than one Madame T——in our town who might 
make a good business for the poor on this plan. 


Uncve Topsy is no longer alone in his glory as 
a friend of the flies. He thought the world large 
enough for him and them, but he was no kinder to 
ihe one he put out of the window than a lady who 

vas sadly annoyed by one of the bluebottle species. 

Calling her maid, she bade her catch the fly, and 
‘o put it carefully out of doors. Seeing the girl 
hesitating to comply, she asked the reason. 

‘Why, madam, it rains so very hard,” said the 
rogue of a servant. 

‘“* True,” replied the kind-hearted mistress, ‘* you 
may put the poor thing in the other room.” 

Tue clerical anecdotes which have enriched the 
Drawer recently have produced an abundant crop, 
from which we select a few. Perhaps the follow- 
ing are harmless, as they are certainly amusing, 
and vouched for by responsible parties, as true. 

In the midst of the Miller excitement in West- 
ern New York, Elder Barr, a Baptist preacher, be- 
came very famous for his prophecies of the Second 
Advent as close at hand. He could prove to a day 
when Christ would come, and by his eloquence 
and good-humor he made himself a great favorite 
among the believers of that doctrine. The out- 
siders said that the Second Advent people thought 
more of Elder Barr than they did of their Lord. 
This came to the ears of his friends, who repelled 
it as a slander, and fondled the Elder all the more. 
One evening after preaching, he was eating supper 
with a party of the brethren and sisters. They 
‘helped him to one good thing aftef another, till he 
cried out that he had more than enough, and they 
would kill him with kindness if they didn’t stop. 
One of the good sisters, more noted for loving her 
minister than for knowledge of English, alluding 
to the story of their liking him so much, said, 

‘Oh no, Elder, eat away, we don’t think you are 
the Christ, but you are at least an anti-Christ.” 

This she thought was aterm of endearment, that 
she might safely apply to him, and it stuck. The 
Elder never lost it, and went by the name of Anti- 
Christ till he left the country with the flatting out 
of Millerism, and has not been heard of since. 


A Scorcn Presbyterian minister, who formerly 
preached up the Hudson River (on its banks, we 
mean), stopped one morning in the middle of his 


‘discourse, laughing out loud and long. After a 
while he composed his face, and finished the serv- 
ice without any explanation of his extraordinary 
conduct. The elders, who had often been annoyed 
with his peculiarities, thought this a fit occasion 
to remonstrate with him. They did so during the 
noon intermission, and insisted upon the propriety 
of his making an explanation in the afternoon. To 
this he readily assented ; and after the people were 
again assembled, and while he was standing, book 
in hand, ready to begin the service, he said, 


“Brethren, I laughed in midst of the sermon 
this mornin’, and the gude eldership cume and 
talked wi’ me aboot it, and I towld them I would 
| make an apowlogy to you at once, and that I am 
| now aboot todo. As I was preaching to you this 
| mornin’, I saw the deil come‘in that door wi’ a long 
| parchment in his hand, as long as my arm; and as 
| he cam up that side he tuk down the names of all 
that were asleep, an’ then he went down the ither 
side, and got only twa seats down, and by that 
time the parchment was full. The deil looked 
along down the aisle and saw a whole row of sleep- 
ers and no room for their names; so he stretched 
it till it tore, and he laughed, and I couldn't help 
it but laughed too, and that’s my apowlogy. Sing 
the 50th Psalm.” 


ELpErR Jones was not remarkable for his elo- 
quence, nor was he a very good reader, especially 
among the hard names. But he said that ‘all 
Scripture is profitable,” and therefore he never se- 
lected any portion, but read the first chapter he 
opened to after he took the stand to preach. One 
day he stumbled in this way upon a chapter in 
Chronicles, and read, ** Eleazer begat Phineas, and 
Phineas begat Abishua, and Abishua begat Buk- 
kie, and Bukkie begat Uzzie,” and stumbling 
worse and worse as he proceeded, he stopped, and 
running his eye ahead, and seeing nothing better 
in prospect, he cut the matter short, by saying, 
‘* And so they went on and begat one another to 
the end of the chapter.” 

The same worthy, but very prosy preacher, was 
addressing a drowsy congregation one summer af- 
ternoon. He was glad to see that one good wo- 
man was not only awake while all were sleeping, 
but she was melted to tears under the pathos of his 
discourse. After the services were over, he hast- 
ened to join her, and giving her his hand, he re- 
marked, ‘‘ I observe, my dear friend, that you were 
very much overcome this afternoon ; will you tell 
me what it was in the sermon that most affected 
you?” 

“Oh,” she replied, ‘it was not the sermon; I 
was thinking if my son John should grow up and 
be a preacher, and preach such a dull sermon as 
that, how ashamed of him I should be.” 

The excellent pastor walked on, consoled with 
the reflection that the most of the people were very 
comfortable under his preaching at any rate. 


Dr. Mason of this city we have mentioned as be- 
ing a good judge of horses. A Methodist clergy- 
man in Tennessee writes us the following of the 
brethren of his persuasion : 

“A little incident occurred here a few days ago 
confirming a point about which the Drawer had 
something to say a month or two since. Holston 
Conference was in session. It embraces East Ten- 
nessee, part of Western Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, a large body of ministers, and Bishop Andrew 
was in the chair. The Agricultural Fair of this 
division of the State was held at the same time 
with the Conference, and the Managers sent an in- 
vitation to the brethren to attend. This was ob- 
jected to by some of the ministers, who thought 
they had better attend to their appropriate busi- 
ness, and then go home. Soon a presiding elder 
rose, and with much gravity said he thought there 
was a special reason why this body should accept 
the invitation so politely given: it is universally 
admitted and understood that of all ministers 
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Methodist preachers are the best judges of a good 
horse.” 

This was considered conclusive, and the invita- 
tion was immediately accepted. 





“«]T wiLt give you my head,” exclaimed a per- 
son to Montesquieu, ‘if every word of the story I 
have related is not true.” 

‘* Taccept your offer,” said the president; ‘“ pres- 
ents of small value strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship, and should never be refused.” 





Two old gentlemen of our acquaintance, mellow 
with good living as well as with age, were fond 
of cracking a joke at each other’s expense. 

‘*Did you ever,”’ said one to the other, ‘‘ see me 
when I had taken more than you thought I could 


“No, indeed, I can not say that I have,” replied 
the other, ‘‘ but I have seen you when I thought 
you had better have gone twice after it.” 





Ir was said of a lady who had just completed 
her fourth decade, and who played very loudly on 
her piano, while she never alluded to her age ex- 
cept in a whisper, that she was forte upon her piano, 
but piano upon her forty. 





S. G. Goopricn, alias Peter Parley, in his an- 
ecdotical and gossipy biography of himself, the 
good-nature of the books making them eminent- 
ly readable, has a chapter on the Hartford Con- 
vention. He argues that that body of men were 
pure patriots, never having meditated treason, dis- 
union, or any other purpose not perfectly honest 
and upright. Peter Parley glories in having been 
a Federalist, and makes no secret of his dislike of 
the Democrats. But he works up several anec- 
dotes that his friends, the Feds, will not relish as 
well as their foes. One or two of these we must re- 
late. 

Some years ago a Southern man came into the 
office of the Hon. R. R. Hinman, Secretary of State, 
in Hartford, Connecticut, and desired to see the 
room in which the Hartford Convention had held 
its sessions. Mr. Hinman led him to the chamber. 
The stranger looked around with much curiosity, 
and presently he saw Stuart’s likeness of Wash- 
ington; for in this chamber is one of the most 
celebrated of the full-length portraits of the Fa- 
ther of his Country. The stranger started. 

‘And was this picture here when the Conven- 
tion held its sittings ?” said he. 

‘* Yes, certainly,” said the Secretary. 

‘* Well,” replied the man, observing the high 
color which Stuart had given to the countenance 


of Washington in the picture, “I'll be hanged if, 


he’s got the blush off yet.” 

When the Convention was holding its sessions, 
Mr. Thomas Bull, a large, portly, courtly old gen- 
tleman, was the door-keeper and messenger. It 
was proper that this dignified body should have 
all things done decently and in order. Mr. Bull 
was directed to call on the reverend clergy in turn 
to pray with the Convention. Dr. Strong made 
the first prayer, and Dr. Perkins and other eminent 
clergymen followed. The Rev. Philander Chase, 
afterward Bishop Chase, was at this time rector 
of Christ Church—a High Churchman, who proba- 
bly never in all his ministry offered an extempo- 
raneous prayer. He was in his turn called on by 
Mr. Bull, who, in his blandest manner, informed 





him of the honor conferred on him, and begged 
| his attendance to pray at the opening of the morn- 
| ing session. What must have been his horror when 
Mr. Chase declined, saying that he “ knew of no 
form of prayer for rebellion.” 





THE tin-peddlers of Connecticut have been more 
noted for tricks of trade than honesty. One of 
| them from Berlin attended an auction sale at Ri- 
ley’s in this city some thirty or forty years ago, 
and bid off a thousand copies of a cheap edition of 
‘Young's Night Thoughts.” These he peddled 
in the South and West as bad books, getting five 
dollars a piece for them. When remonstrated with 
for the imposition, he insisted that it was a good, 
moral, and religious operation. 





Marcus Morton is distinguished as the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts who was elected by a majority 
of one. While he was in office, a railroad celebra- 
tion was held; the Governor was to attend; but 
at twelve, the hour for commencing the exercises, 
he was not on hand. Just one hour after the time, 
Attorney-General Clifford, seeing the Governos 
coming in, rose and begged leave to offer as a sen- 
timent, ‘‘ Governor Morton, who always gets in by 
one.” The sentiment and the Governor were re- 
ceived with great applause. 








Dvurine the Harrison Campaign, an eloquent 
orator in the western part of the State of Virginia 
was holding forth to an immense assemblage in fa- 
vor of the hero of Tippecanoe, and Tylertoo. Es- 
pecially the speaker was expatiating upon General 
Harrison's courage, tact, and success as a military 
commander, While in the midst of his discourse, 
a tall, gaunt man, probably a schoolmaster in those 
parts, arose from the crowd, and said, in a voice 
which penetrated the whole assembly, 

‘* Mister—-Mister, I want to ax you a question.” 

The speaker paused, and begged him to pro- 
pound, 

‘*We are told,” the man went on, “ fellow-citi- 
zens, that Gineral Harrison is a mighty great gin- 
eral; but I say he is one of the very meanest sort 
of ginerals, We are told here to-night that he de- 
fended himself bravely at Fort Meigs; but I tell 
you that on that occasion he was guilty of the 
Small Tail Movement, and I challenge the orator 
here present to deny it ” 

The orator declared his utter ignorance of what 
the man meant by the ‘‘Small Tail Movement,’ 
and asked him to explain himself. 

“T’ll tell you,” said the man. ‘I’ve got it 
here in black and white. Here is Grimshaw’s 
History of the United States”—holding up th: 
book—‘‘ and I'll read what it says—this it is: ‘4% 
this critical moment General Harrison executed a 
NOVEL movement.’ Does the gentleman deny 
that ?” 

“No, no; go on.” 

‘‘Well, he executed a novel movement. Now 
here’s Johnson's Dictionary” —taking the book out 
of his pocket and holding it up—*‘ and here it says, 
‘Novet, a smallitale.’ And this was the kind of 
movement Gineral Harrison was guilty of. Now 
I’m no soger, and don’t know much of milentary 
tictacks, but this I do say: a man who, in the face 
of an enemy, is guilty of a Small Tail Movement, 
is not fit to be President of the United States, and 
he sha’n’t have my vote.” 

The orator of the evening could make no head 
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against such an argument, and gave it up in de- 
spair. 


Speaxina of the milk-and-water diet on which | 
the ladies are fed, reminds us of the equally ri- | 
diculous fodder which the strong-minded women 
offer them in the manifestoes of their conventions. 
Mrs. Davis delivered herself, on the platform in the 
Beosiway Tabernacle, of the following luminous | 

and most suggestive proposition : | 

‘It was woman’s spontaneity —her intuitive | 
perception of the affinities and repulsions of na- | 
ture—that fitted her to be arbiter and queen in the | 
sphere of the affections. When we see, through 
all the mist of ages, what woman has accomplished | 
against all odds, we see how glorious and sublime | 
is to be her mission.” 

We venture to say that her mission will never | 
send her to follow in the wake of Mrs. Davis or 
Lucy Stone. 

Here and there a slighted aged maiden or a dis- 
appointed wife may snarl at society as it is, and 
hope that revolution will turn up something bet- 
ter; but ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
daughters, wives, and mothers of the civilized 
world know full well that, next to God, the true 
woman is man’s object of heart-worship. To make 
men out of women, to convert wives into politicians, 
and mothers into lawyers, would dethrone the sex, 
convert them into rivals and foes, and render them 
miserable where now they are blessed as they bless. 





The folly of exalting woman by putting her into 
| breeches, is without a parallel among the vagaries 
| of fuols. 


THAT was a curious medley in the family circle, 
when a widower, in the person of our friend Mr. 


| Peter Pippins, with three children, married the 


widow Green, with an equal number. It came to 
| pass that three more were added to the flock, and 
thus the number of the muses was reached. When 
one of the tuneful nine was overheard making a 
noise in the house, it was no uncommon thing for 
the husband to say, 

‘*That’s yours, Mrs. Pippins.” 

Presently another cry would be heard, when 
Mrs. P. would retort, 

‘*That’s yours, Mr. Pippins.” 

By-and-by another voice, on a minor key, would 
be heard amidst the domestic choir, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pippins would cry out in concert, 

‘* That’s ours.” 

Ir was a very doubtful commendation bestow- 
ed by a brother clergyman on the new incumbent 
whom he was introducing to the people: 

‘“*You will find him, my friends, to be eyes to 
the blind, feet to the lame, a father to the father- 
less, and a husband to the widow.” 

What widow was specially alluded to they were 
unable to say, but that some one of the many was 
“spoke” for, there could not be a doubt. 
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HI ART! 
Parent. “I should like you to be very Particular about his Hair.” 


Puotroerarmo Anvist, “Oh, Mum, the ‘air is heasy enough! 


It's the Hi's where we find the Difficulty !" 
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Tue Rev. Matthias Burnet, D.D., was once | thing. Butter ith a common thubthantive, neuter 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, on | gender, agreeth with hot buckwheat caketh, and ith 
Long Island. The people were nct peaceable; in- | governed by thugar—molatheth underthtood.” 
deed, they quarreled among themselves and with 
their pastor till the good man could not stand it,| Tue traits of character peculiar to the many 
and he determined to shake off the dust of his feet | peoples that make up our people, are very happily 
igainst them and go somewhere else. The day hit off in the following anecdote: It was agreed 
for his farewell sermon came, and after he had de- | to make a proposition to the representatives of the 
livered it, he gave out to the people to sing the | several countries as they were met in the street, 
one hundred and twentieth Psalm, which seems to | to ascertain the answer that each would make. The 
have been inspired for such a season : first who was met was Mr. John Bull, who was 

“ Hard lot of mine, my days are cast asked, 
Among the sons of strife, “What will you take to stand all night in the 
Whose never-ceasing quarrels waste tower of that church 2?” 
My golden hours of life. “‘T should not wish to do it short of a guinea.” 


“ = mee > “¢ a me — place, The Scotchman came along, and to the same in- 
ow would I choose to dwe quiry answered, 


meats teatiaee — * And what would you be willing to give ?” 
\* Peace is the blessing that I seek, : A Frenchman was met, and, bowing very po- 
How lovely are its charms! litely, said, 
I am for peace; but when I speak ‘*T would be most happy to oblige you, but I 
They all declare for arms." beg to be excused at present, as I am engaged.” 
Jonathan promptly replied to the question, 
“ Wiiure,” said a doting parent,at the break fast- ‘* What will you take to do it?” 
table, to an abridged edition of himself, and who “*T'll take a dollar.” 
had just entered the grammar class at the high! And last of all came Patrick, and when the in- 
school, ‘‘ Willie, my dear, will you pass the butter?” | quiry was put to him, he replied, 
‘‘ Thirtainly, Thir—takthes me to pathe any ** An’ sure, I think I would take cowld.” 
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THE MUSTACHE MOVEMENT. 


Oupy Me. Wnar's-n1s-Name. “ Egad, I don't wonder at Mustaches coming into Fashion; for—eh ! 
Jove, it does improve one's Appearance |" 
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DELICIOUS! 


Panty tn Bap, *‘ Hey! Hollo! Who's that?’ 
Domestic. If you please, Sir, it's Seven o'clock, Sir! 
Tox, Sir!"* 


Your Shower Bath is quite ready. I've just broken th 





Tuat was very cruel in Lord Byron when he 
raid: “I have met with most poetry upon trunks; 
o that I am apt to consider the trunk-maker as | 
the sexton of authorship.” 


“Do you keep heads here?” was the anxious in- 
quiry of a verdant young gentleman at one of the 
wuany windows of the Post-office. 

“ Heads!” returned the puzzled clerk; “ none 
but ourown. Haven’t you got one?” 

“Oh, I mean them little red heads what they 
put on to the backs of the letters.” 

“You mean stamps.” 

“Well, have it stamps; let’s have one, will 
you?” 

A stamp was shown him, which he looked at, 
and asked, ‘How much do you charge for this 
ere?” 

“‘ Three cents.” 

“ Three cents for this little bit—” 

“Yes, three cents,” said the clerk, putting it 
back. 

“ Stay—hold on, stranger; s’pose I take a lot— 
a hundred or so—can’t you take less ?” 

“No; not if you take a million.” 

“Will you give me a dozen or so for a sample, 
and if I like them, I'll take a whole lot ?” 

The clerk, who now perceived that the fellow 


| was really green, entered into an explanation of 
| the nature and value of the article, showing him 
that the price could not be varied to suit the whims 
or purses of purchasers ; and the poor fellow walk- 
ed off with his single stamp, for which he was 
obliged to pay the exacted three cents. 


LEAVE the girls to answer all the objections 
that the old people make when the young ones have 
made it up between them. There was Philip Hen- 
ry, the father of him who made the great Com- 
mentary on the Bible. Now Philip had courted 
the daughter of Mr. Matthew, and being a very 
diffident youth, the young lady undertook to get 
her father’s consent to their marriage. The father 
admitted that Philip was a gentleman, a scholar, 
and an admirable young preacher, but he was a 
stranger, and they did not even know where he 
had come from. 

“True,” said the daughter, ‘‘ but I know where 
he is going, and I should like to go with him.” 

So they joined hands, and pursued life's pilgrim- 
age together. They named their son Matthew—her 
name before marriage—and he became the Matthew 
Henry already mentioned. And in his comment- 
| ary on the creation of woman, he remarks that 
, she was not taken out of the head of Adam, to 
show that she was to overtop him; nor from his 
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feet, to be trampled upon; but from his side, to 
show that she was to be equal with him; from 
under his arm, to be protected ; and from near his 
heart, to be loved. 

And we think there was never, in prose or verse, 
a more beautiful epitome of the divine relation be- 
tween man and woman. But an English maiden, 
of whom we lately heard, had a decidedly novel 
reason for refusing to stand in the Scripture rela- 
tion of wife toa man who sought her hand. He 
was in all respects eligible, except that he was a 
vegetarian, and when he proposed, the plucky lass 
replied, ‘Oh, go along with you! Do you think 
I am going to be flesh of your flesh, and you live 
on cabbages? Marry a grass widow, man, I’m 
not an animal of your sort ;” and off she bounced, 
leaving him all struck up. 


A very “particular Friend” is Amos Smith, 
and a very decided enemy to all worldly titles, as 
any body in Philadelphia knows; but as a busi- 
ness correspondent from the South didn’t know. 
And ‘‘ thereby hangs a tale.” 

This correspondent had directed his letter to 
“Amos Smith, Esq.” Friend Amos replied punc- 


tually, and after dispatching business matters, 
added the following postscript: 


“I desire to inform thee that, being a member of the 
Society of Friends, I am not free to use worldly titles in 
addressing my friends, and wish them to refrain from 
using them to me. Thou wilt, therefore, please to omit 
the word Esquire at the end of my name, and direct thy 
letters to Amos Smith, without any tail.” 


By the return mail came a reply, directed, in 
precise accordance with the request of the particu- 
lar Friend, to 

** Amos Smith, withont any Tail, Philadelphia.” 
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“T say, Mister, give me one of them six cent volun- 
times, with su'thin’ bout hearts a-bustin'—and—and— 





it's got to be thunderin’ affectionate or 'twon't do!" 





Female. Male. 
No. 2. Pavo Cristatus.—Prarow.. 
81.—Db 
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“ Doocid pretty Gal that, pon Honor.” “Give me a Quarter’s worth of your deadliest Poisca.” 





Foss for February. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Bronte, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Vowrt 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Ficures 1, 2, anv 3.—Moxnive ToiLeT AND CHILDREN’s CosTUMES. 
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M YRNING TOILET.—The coif is of plain Mech- | 

lin lace worn over the hair, which is brought in | 
waves over the ears. The robe is of mouse-colored 
mousseline de laine, of a rich Oriental pattern ; in- 
stead of loops, it is confined by cords finished | eS , 
with chenille balls by way of tassels; the front is 
trimmed with crochet buttons; the jupe is elabo- 
rately ornamented in needlework. The pelisse is 
of dark green merino. The sleeves have deep caps 
with pointed slashes, trimmed with crochet buttons 
and tasseled lacings; the cuffs are similarly fash- 
ioned, and being reversed, like the collar, expose 
the lining of taffeta, which may match or be of an 
apricot or cherry color. The wadding is quilted, 
in imitation of the plumage of a bird’s wing. The 
garment is outlined with a velvet passamenteric. 
The collar and under-sleeves are of Mechlin lace, 
en suite with the coif. Slippers of rose-colored sat- 
in, quilted and trimmed with swansdown and ro- 
settes. 

Giri’'s CostumE,—The basque is of maroon vel- 
vet, unless the complexion is dark, in which case | 
black is preferable. The trimming is of black fig- | 
ured velvet and bugles. The illustration shows 
the somewhat peculiar form of the tabs at the 
shoulders. A riche of lace forms the neck trim- 
ming. The skirt is of Sévres-blue silk without | | 
flounces; the pantalettes and underskirts of En- 
glish embroidery. The boots are Congress gai- 
ters. The bonnet is of velvet or taffeta, matching | 
the color of the skirt, and is ornamented with 
feather trimming. 

Boy's Dress.—The tunic is of violet-colored 
habit cloth, fastened with a belt, the front being en- 
riched with needlework. The upper portion of the 
sleeves is quadrilled, the interstices being marked 
with velvet buttons. English collar and wrist- 
bands, 

UNDER-GARMENTS.—Figure 4 is a corset cover, 
the plastron of which is formed of five compart- 
ments, arranged as follows: A puffing of cambric 
is bordered by a French insertion elaborately em- 
broidered, which, in turn, is edged with a ruffle 
of Valenciennes; these are placed upright upon 
the linen form. There is an opening upon the side 
of the central one, which is confined with neat but- 
tons. The neckband, or yoke, and sleeves follow 
the order of the separate divisions, the borders of 
the puffing being highly ornamented with a rich 

ppliqué. Whalebones, as indicated by the dotted 

lines, run to the gores. Our description is suffi- 
ciently detailed to enable any one with a gift for 
needlework to fashion this garment for herself, 
for which we hope to receive the thanks of hus- 
bands and fathers, since the price of the article 
from which our illustration is drawn was twenty- 
five dollars.—Ficure 5 requires little in the way 
of verbal description. The trimming should be of 
Valenciennes lace, which of all kinds best sustains 
the severe ordeal of the laundry. 

* Are hoops and flounces to remain in their pres- 
ent amplitude ?” is a question often raised by anx- 
ious inquirers. Quien Sabe, There is a report 
that the leading Parisian modistes meditate a coup 
@dat against the present order of things. In the 
case of hoops, at least, this is a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished ; but we fear that the report 
is too good to be true. Fic. 5.—CuEeMIsx. 














